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The.  .Domestic  Medicine  having 
been  honoured,  on  its  firft  appearance, 
with  the  patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy 
Predeceffor,  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I beg 
leave,  in  a more  improved  ftate,  to  dedicate  it 
to  you,  as  a fmall,  but  fincere  teftimony  of 
that  veneration  and  efteem  with  which  I have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born  to  eafe 
and  affluence,  had  refolution  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  unknown  feas  and  diftant 
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climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science  j and 
whofe  conftant  obje6l  has  been  to  render 
that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  and 
civilization  of  Society. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
refpedl, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 


W.  BUCHAN. 


London, 
Nov.  lO,  1783. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

TWenty-fix  years  have  now  elapfed  fince 
the  firft  Edition  of  this  Book  made  its  ap- 
pearance. During  this  period,  the  Author  hav- 
ing been  in  conftant  pradice,  has  taken  occa- 
fxon  to  improve  feveral  articles,  which  were  with 
lefs  accuracy  inferred  in  the  more  early  impreflions. 
For  this  he  has  been  cenfured  by  fome,  but  the 
more  candid  and  difcerning  rnuft  approve  his  con- 
dud.  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  an  Author  to 
fuffer  an  error  in  a book,  on  which  health  and  life 
may  depend,  to  ftand  uncorreded  *,  nor  would  it 
be  much  lefs  fo  to  perceive  an  omilTion,  and  leave  it 
unfupplied.  His  improvements,  however,  are  not  the 
refulc  of  mercenary  views.  The  fame  principle  which 
prompted  the  Author  to  write  the  Book,  will  ever  in- 
duce him  to  improve  it  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 

The  improvements  of  the  later  editions  are 
chiefly  inferred  in  the  form  of  notes,  Thefe  are 
intended  either  to  illuftrate  the  text,  or.  to  put 
people  on  their  guard  in  dangerous  fituations,  and 
prevent  fatal  millakes  in  the  pradice  of  medicine, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  are  but  too  common. 

To  this  Edition  is  added  a chapter  concerning 
the  diet  of  the  common  people,  recommending  a 
method  of  living  lefs  expenflve  and  more  conducive 
to  health,  than  the  prefent. 

Some  attention  has  likewife  been  paid  to  the  lan- 
guage, Where  that  v/as  either  inaccurate  or  obfcure, 
as  far  as  was  pradicable,  it  has  been  cor  reded.  In- 
deed, the  Author  has  all  along  endeavoured  to  ob- 
ferve  fuch  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity  in  his  ftyle  as 
might  enable  the  reader  clearly  to  underhand  it  5 a 
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circumdance  of  the  utmofl;  importance  in  a performh 
ance  of  this  nature. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was  never 
iritended  to  fupercede  ti^e  ufe  of  a phyfician,  but 
to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations  where  medical  af- 
fidance  could  not  eafily  be  obtained  ^ yet  the  Au- 
thor is  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  jealoufies  and  fears 
of  the  faculty  have  prompted  many  of  them  to  treat 
this  Work  in  a manner  altogether  unbecoming  the 
profefTors  of  a liberal  fcience  : notwithftanding  their 
injurious  treatmenr,  he  is  determined  to  perfifl  in 
his  plan,  being  fully  convinced  of  its  utility  ; nor 
fhall  intereft  or  prejudice  ever  deter  him  from  exerting 
his  befc  endeavours  render  the  Medical  Art  mor^ 
extenfively  beneficial  /i'. Mankind. 

But  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Faculty  is  not 
the  only  thing  of  which  the  Author  has  caufe  to 
complain.  By  fome  of  them  his  Book  has  been 
ierved  up  mangled  and  mutilated,  and  its  title, 
type,  fize,  &c.  fo  clofely  imitated,  that  purchafers 
are  milled,  and  frequently  boy  thefe  fpurious  pro- 
ductions inftead  of  the  real  one.  That  a needy 
Author,  incapable  himleif  of  producing  an  original 
work,  Ihoiild  prey  upon  another,  and  that  a mer- 
cenary Bookfeller  fliould  vend  fiich  produftions, 
knowing  them  to  be  Itolen,  are  things  not  to  be 
wondered  at : but  that  all  this  can  be  done  with  im- 
punity, hiews  that  the  laws  of  this  country  refpecting 
literary  property,  are  iliil  in  a very  imperfedl 
ilate,  and  fland  much  in  need  of  amendment. 

Store- Sired,  BedJord-SquRre^ 

London,  Jan.  1797. 
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WHEN  I fir  ft  fignifie.d  my  intention  of  pub- 
lifiiing  the  following  (heets,  I was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  reientment  of 
the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  entertain 
fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  refolved  to  make 
the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty  much 
a as  might  have  been  expeded.  Many  whofe  learning 
and  liberality  of  fentiments  do  honour  to  medicine, 
received  the  book  in  a manner  which  at  once  (hewed 
their  indulgence  and  the  falfity  of  the  opinion  that 
every  phyjician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art  *,  while  the  more 
felfilh  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the  moft  nume- 
rous in  every  profefiion,  have  not  failed  to  perfecute 
both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has 
met  with  from  the  Public,  ments  my  moft  grateful 
acknowledgments.  As  the  beft  way  c>f  exprefling 
thefe,  *I  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  gene- 
rally ufeful,  by  enlarging  the or  that  part 
which  treats  of  preventing  difeafes  ; and  by  adding 
many  articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the 
former  impreflions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe 
additions  ^ I fhall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be 
found  real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Mar 
nagement  of  Children,  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an 
extenfive  practice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  treating  the  d’feafes  in  ident  to 
childhood,  but  likewife  of  trying  different  pUns  of 
nurfing,  and  obfeiving  their  effe(fts.  Whenever  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  place  tht  chiidren  under  the 
care  ,of  proper  nurfes,  to  inftrud  thefe  nurits  in  their 
a 4 duty. 
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duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  performed  it, 
very  few  of  them  died  ; but  when,  from  diftance  of 
place,  and  other  unavoidable  circumftances, . the 
children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes, ' 
without  any  perfon  to  inftruft  or  fuperintend  them, 
fcarce  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fadl : That  aU 

mofl  one  half  of  the  human  fpcies  perifh  in  infancy^  hy. 
improper  management  or  negle5l.  This  reflexion  has 
made  me  often  with  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fufering  innocents^ 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  ^ 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
practices  {till  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management 
of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  pradbices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  condud  will  be  more 
proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  variou$  oc- 
cupations of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of 
obfervation.  An  extenfive  pradlice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  manufacturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fufheient  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving the  injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people  fuftaiq 
from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 

The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope  will 
be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are 
unfavourable  to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  in- 
finuate  that  even  thofe  arts,  the  praftice  of  which 
is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fhould  not 
be  carried  on  •,  but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and 
unv/ary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in 
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fcheir  power  to  avoicj,  and  which  they  often,  through 
mere  ignorance,  incijr.  As  every  occupition  in 
life  difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  feme  particular 
difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  pf  im- 
portance to  know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be 
upon  their  guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  Better  to 
be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be 
furprized  by  him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a pofllbility 
of  avoiding  the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
efcaped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age. 
They  are  hibjeds  of  too  great  importance,  how- 
ever, to  be  paffed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind, 
and  can  nevei^  be  fufficiencly  recommended.  The 
man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to  thde,  will  fd? 
dorn  need  the  phyfician ; and  he  who  does  not,  will 
ieldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phyrH 
plans  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caiifes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of 
being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  adivity 
of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed, 
to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  fd- 
dom  exerted  in  this  country  for  the  prefervation  of 
heajth.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical  po- 
lice is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  rega^'cled. 
Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health 
are  daily  pradifed  with  impunity,  while  others, 
abfolutely  neceftary  for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely 
negkded. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health 
are  mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the 
infpedio.n  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great 
townSj  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants 
with  wholeibme  water,  &c.  •,  but  they  are  paffed  over 
in  a very  curfory  manner^  A proper  attention  to 
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thefe  Would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a 
fize;  I have  therefore  referved  them  for  the  fubjed 
of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of 
people  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and 
truft  too  little  to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  al- 
ways in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thole 
about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as 
can  be  tffeded  by  the  phyfician.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often  fruftrated  5 
and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regi- 
men, not^only  defeats  the  Dodoi’s  endeavours,  but 
rendeis  them  dangerous.  I have  often  known  patients 
killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing 
very  proper  medicines.  It  will  be  fa  d,  the  phyfician 
always  orders  the  regimen,  when  he  prefcribes  a me- 
dicine. I w Ih  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  fafety  of  their  patients  ; but  phyfici- 
ans,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive 
to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether 
phyfic  is  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind, 
yet  ail  allow  the  neceOlty  and  importance  of  a pro- 
per regimen  in  dil'eafes.  ludeed  the  very  appe- 
tites of  the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in 
his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a fever, 
for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  condu<5t  him-felf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perftfl;  health.  This 
part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded 
in  Nature,  and  is  every  ;vay  confiftenc  with  reafon 
and  common  fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  atten- 
tive to  it,  and  lefs  folieitous  in  hunting  after  fecret 
remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become  an  objedl  of 
ridicule. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  firfi;  idea  of  Me- 
dicine. The  ancient  phyficians  adted  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  preferiptions  j a.nd  even  this 
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they  generally  adminiftered  themfelves,  attending 
the  Tick  for  that  p’jtrpofe  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe  ; which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with 
great  accuracy,  but  iikewiie  of  obferving  the  effects 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts  that  by  a 
proper  attention  to  thole  things  which  a?e  almoft 
within  the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  Ids 
mifchief  will  be  done  in  acute  dileales,  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  URfeafonably  adminider- 
ed  ; and  that  great  cures  may  be  effeded  in  chro- 
nical diftempers,  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet 
only.  So  entirely  do  the  Dodor’s  fentiments  and 
mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  ig- 
norant of  phyfic,  to  confine  his  pradice  folely  to 
diet,  and  the  ocher  parts  of  regimen  ; by  which  means 
he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do 
any  hurt.' 

This,  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feek  from  Art,  what  albbountiful  Nature  mod:  rea- 
dily, and  as  efFcdually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  uie  of 
them-,  that  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be ; and  that»  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  hov/- 
ever,  as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  incelligent 
part  of  mankind,  I have  in  mod  difeafes,  beddes 
regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  m»od  fimple  and 
approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  inch  cau- 
tions and  directions  as  feemed  neceffary  for  their  fate 
adminiftration.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  many,  had  the  book  abounded  with 
pompous  preferiptions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in 
.confequence  of  their  ufe ; but  this  was  not  my  plan  : 
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I think  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  always  doubts 
ful,  and  often  dangerous^  and  would  much  rather 
teach  men  hgw  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  ufing  them, 
than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.  PhyTicians  generally  trifle  a long  time 
with  medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe. 
Many  peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe 
fome  of  the  mod  important  articles  in  the  materia 
medica^  than  phyficians  did  a century  ago*,  and 
doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with  regard 
to  others  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  I was  con- 
vinced that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or 
where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have 
taken  care  to  recommend  it ; but  where  it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  neceflary,  it  is 
omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  nfelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but 
have  in  general  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defective,  or  totally  wanting, 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  mod  obliged  are,  Ramazini, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot ; the  lad  of  which,  in  his 
Avi3  au  Peuple^  comes  the  neafeft  to  my  views  of 
any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Dodor^s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution-  is  maderly, 
we  fhouid  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  treat- 
tife  of  this  kind  foon  j but  by  confining  himfelf  to 
the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted 
the  mod  ufeful  part  of  the  dibjeGf.  People  in  acute 
difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians  *, 
but  in  chronic  cafes,  the  cure  mud  ever  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The 
Dedor  has  alfo  paffed  over  the  Prophylaxis^  or  pre^ 
ventive  part  of  medicine,  very  flightiy,  though  it 
is  certainly  of  the  greated  importance  in  fuch  a 
work.  Fie  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doing, 
and  I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I 
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think  his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his 
head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence 
have  written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tifibr,  as 
the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial 
Majefties ; M.  Rofen,  firll  phyfician  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  &c.  *,  but  thefe  gentlemen's  pro- 
dudtions  have  never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot 
help  wifhing,  however,  that  fonie  of  our  diftinguifh- 
ed  countrymen  would  follow  their  example.  There 
ftill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  fubjed,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  better 
employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating  hurt- 
ful  prejudices,  and  diffufing  ufeful  knowledge  among 
the  people. 

I know  fome  of  the  faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature.,  imagining  that  it  muft  totally 
deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  dif- 
trefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior 
abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power.*,  and  they 
will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  readinefs 
when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a rational  fcience, 
than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter  of  mere 
conjedure. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Trea* 
tife  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impoffible  to 
avoid  fome  terms  of  art ; but  thofe  are  in  general 
cither  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  mod  people  under- 
fland.  In  Ihort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform 
rny  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; 
and,  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter  either  themfelves 
or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medi- 
cal fubjed,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a fhew  of  learning  is  eafler 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience  v/hich 
has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  common 
obfervation.  It  would  however  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the 
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pra<5lical  part  of  Medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  com- 
ilnon  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warm- 
eft  acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Per- 
formance, by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  of 
their  relpe«:ftive  couniries.  Moft  of  them  have  not 
only  given  elegant  tianflations  of  the  Book,  but  have 
alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  obfervations ; by 
which  if  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  dima  e and  the  conftilutions  of  their  coun- 
trymen. To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris, 
phyficiah  to  the  Count  d’ Artois,  I lie  under  particular 
obligafions  *,  as  this  Gentleman  has  not  only  confider- 
ably  enlarged  my  treatife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious 
and  ufefui  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the 
Continent,  as  to  occafion  its  being  tranflated  into  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  chat  the  book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expedlations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the 
cftedts  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  perni- 
cious pradices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Tick,  have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational 
conduit ; and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices, 
which  feemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have  in 
a great  meafure  yielded  to  better  information.  Of 
this  a ftronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. . Few  mothers,  fome 
years  ago,  would  fubmit  to  have  their  children  inocu- 
lated even  by  the  hand  of  a Phyfician  j yet  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of  them 
have  performed  this  operation  with  their  own  hands  5 
and  as  their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
moft  dignified  inoculators,  there  is  little  reafon  fo 
doubt  that  the  pradice  will  become  general.  When- 
ever this  fhall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by 
inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Faculty. 
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The  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is 
obvious.  Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  fev/,  ex- 
cept thofe  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a bufmcfs. 
Such,  either  from  a miilaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  importance,  have 
endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Me- 
dical authors  ha^^e  generally  written  in  a foreign  lan- 
guage •,  and  thofe  who  were  unequal  to  this  tafk, 
have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching,  at  lead, 
their  preferiptions,  in  terms  and  characters  unintelli- 
gible to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes ; and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguifli  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftruCfed  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  Law  has  likewdfe,  in  moft  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a neceftary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try : and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
5 others. 
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others^  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo 
of  late  beeiv  very  univerfally  ftiidied  by  all  who 
pretended  to  \ liberal  edneauon.  The  advantages 
of  this  are  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from  pre- 
judice and  fuperftition  •,  fits  it  for  the  inveftigation 
of  truth  ; induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging 
properly ; opens  an  inexhauftibie  fource  of  enter- 
tainment;- paves  the  way  to  tlie  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture;  and  qualifies  men. for  ading 
with  propriety  in  the  moft  important  ftations  of 
life. 

Natural  Hiftory  has  likewife  become  an  objeA  of 
general  attention ; and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo^ 
It  leads  to  difeoveries  of  the  greateft  importance^ 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a branch  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
ftudy  of  that  Icience  is  negledled. 

Medicine  however  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in 
any  country,^  been  reckoned  a neceftary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufiicient 
reafon  can  be  afligned  for  this  omiflion.  No  fcience 
lays  open  a more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to  an  inquifitivc 
mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry,  and  the 
Materia  Medica,  are  ail  branches  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement  and  utility, 
that  the  man  who  entirely  negleds  them  has  but  a 
forty  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a gentle- 
man has  a turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  excellent 
and  fenfible  writer  furely  the  natural  hiftory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  a more  interefting  fubjed,  and  pre« 
fents  a more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius, 
than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle- 
(hells. 

Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Ofaces  of  a Phyficlan. 

We 
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We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  iliould  become 
a phyfician^  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  is  impoffible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that 
men  of  fenfe  and  learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to 
be  in  a condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe 
advantages  with  which  it  is  fiaught  *,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againfl  the  dcftruc- 
tive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superllition,  and 
Quackery, 

As  matters  (land  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat 
a man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a fhilling,  and  almoft 
impofTible  either  to  deted:  or  punilh  the  offender. 
Nocwithftanding  this,  people  ftill  fhut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  trufl:  that  is  adminifter- 
ed  by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring 
to  aflc  him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  condud. 
Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objed  of  ridi- 
cule, is  (fill  ficred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
repofed  in  them ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the 
charader  of  every  individual  in  any  profeflion,  it 
would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honoul*, 
of  mankind,  to  have  fame  check  upon  the  condud 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  entruft  fo  valuable  a treafurc 
as  health. 

The  veil  of  mydery,  which  flill  hangs  over  me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a conjedural,  but  even 
a fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to  be« 
lieve  that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fee  11  re  the  general  efleem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  choofe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
frue  happinefs, 
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Dilgiiifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  im- 
provement as  a fciencc,  but  expofes  the  profeflion 
to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of 
fopiety.  An  art  founded  on  obfervation  can  never 
arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while 
it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it; 
The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and 
fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few 
years  towards  the  improvement  X)f  Medicine  than 
thofc  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any 
man  can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eafe  as 
v;eli  as  a phyfician;  and  if  he  only  knows  the 
name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of 
the  difeafe,  it  is  fufHcient  to  perpetuate  the  fad.  Yet 
the  man  v^ho  adds  one  fingle  fad  to  the  ilock  of 
medical  obfervations,  does  more  real  fervice  to  the 
art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  fupport  of  fome 
favourable  hypothefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difeoveries  in  Medicine 
have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in  general 
cither  been  the  effed  of  cliance  or  of  necefiity,  and 
have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty,  till  every 
one  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  importance.  An  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment 
to  fyflerns  and  eflablillied  forms,  and  the  dread  of 
refledions,  will  always  operate  upon  thofe  who  follow 
Medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improvements  are  to  be 
expeded  from  a man  who  might  ruin  his  charader 
and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  an 
cftabllfhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right 
of  inquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns 
them,  the  good  effeds  of  Medicine  would  foon 
appear.  Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  interefi: 
from  that  of  the  art.  They  would  deted  and  ex- 
pofe  affuming  Ignora/ice  under  the  mafk  of  Gravity 
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and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons of  moddt  merit.  Not  having  their  under- 
Ilandings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories, 
unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiajfTed  by  intereft, 
they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  moll  univer- 
fally  received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  expofe 
the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe  dodlrines,  of 
which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  feem  to 
doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  be,  can  be  brought 
againil  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  ap- 
ply with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; 
yet  experience  has  (hewn,  that  fmce  the  laity  have 
alTerfed  their  r.ght  of  inquiry  into  rhefe  fubjeds. 
Theology,  confidered  as  a fcience,  has  been  im- 
proved, the  interefls  of  real  religion  have  been 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more 
learned,  a more  ul'eful,  and  a more  rel'pedable  body 
of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greateft 
power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honed:  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Mod  of  them  extol  the  meric 
of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubjeded  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  confid<m  that  Medecine,  at 
prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fitnation  as  Philofophy 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  indeed, 
no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful, 
without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and 
reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  damp  a value  upon 
fcience  ; and  what  will  not  bear  the  ted  of  thefe  ought 
to  be  rejeded. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  trud  to  their  own 
Ikiil  indead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
b 2 this 
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this  how ’/er  is  trup-.  Perfons  who  have  moft 
knowk\igt  »n  thefe  juauers,  are  commonly  moft 
ready  both  'O  afk  and  tuilow  advice,  when  it  h 
necefiary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moil  apt  to 
tamper  with  Medn  ine,  and  h.we  rhe  ieafi  confidence 
in  phyficians.  inB-anccs  or’  this  a-e  daily  to  be  met 
with  among  the  ignorant  pe^iiams,  who,  while  they 
abfolutcly  refufe  to  cake  a mcwocirie  which  has  been 
prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwJlow  with  greedinefs 
any  thirrg  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  wdl  adi  even 
without  knowledge,  it  is  certai  -'ly  more  rational  to 
afford  them  all  the  light  we  can,  thaii  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  would  lefien  their  faith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome;  but  it 
would  have  a quite  contrary  died  upon  others.  I 
know  many  people  who  have  th^  utmoft  dread  and 
horror  of  every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician, 
but  who  will  neverthelefs  very  readily  take  a medi- 
cine which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are 
in  fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  dodor,  not 
from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire 
mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians, 
but  an  open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour. 
While  the  kaft  fhadow  of  myftery  remains  in  tho 
conduct  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fuf- 
picions,  will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fomctimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife 
a medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men 
mnfi:  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them 
fervice  *,  but  this  can  never  affect  the  general  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A 
man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves 
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and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every 
one  he  meets  for  fiich,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 
A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguife 
is  neceffary  ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face 
of  his  general  conduct. 

The  appearance  of  mydery  in  the  condufl  of 
phyficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpiciou%  but 
lays  the  foundations  of  Quackery,  v/hich  is  the 
difgrace  of  Medicine.  No  two  charaflefs  can  be 
more  different  than  that  of  the  honeff  phyfici?.n  and 
the  quack;  yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much 
confounded.  The  line  between  them  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  apparent ; at  lead;  is  too  fine  for  the  gene- 
ral eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  did inguilh  fuffici- 
ently  between  the  condu6l  of  that  man  who  ad- 
miniffers  a fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes 
a prefcription  in  myftical  charaflers  and  an  un- 
known tongue.  Thus  the  condu6l  of  the  honeR 
phyfician,  which  needs  no  difguife,  gives  a,  fandion 
to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe  foie  confcquence  depends 
upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be. able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honed:  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very 
fmall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fufficient  to  break  this  fpell ; and  nothing  elfe 
can  cffeclually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  medi- 
cine,  which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every 
one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on  this 
quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other 
means  but  by  making  them  wiler. 

The  mod:  effedual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in 
any  art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it 
among  mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  pre- 
fcriptions  in  the  common  language  of  the  country,, 
and  explain  their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as 
he  could  underftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to 
b 3 know 
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know  v^rhen  the  medicine  bad  the  defired  efFeQ:  5 
would  infpire  him  with  abfolute  confidence  in  the 
phyfician  j and  would  make  him  dread  and  deteft 
every  man  w^ho  pretended  to  cram  a fecret  medicine 
down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  dates  of  fociety,  have  very 
differen reviews  of  the  fame  objetd.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to 
fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing 
of  that  language  or  not.  This  condndl,  though  facred 
in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears  ridiculous  enough 
to  us  ; and  doubtlefs  fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as 
drange  to  pofierity.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon 
the  prefent  mode  of  medical  prefcription,  which,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  will  fome  time  hence  appear  to  have 
been  completely  ridiculous,  and  a very  high  buriefque 
upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  pradice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not 
always  in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous 
miflakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But 
fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phy^ 
fician’s  prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife  em- 
ployed, and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  prefcriptions 
is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the 
greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he  employs 
a firffc-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trufls  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy  and  care- 
lefs.  Miflakes  will  fometimes  happen  in  fpite  of  the 
greatefi  care  ; bur,  where  human  lives  are  concerned, 
all  foffible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  them.  For  this  reafon,  the  prefcriptions  of 
phyficians,  infiead  of  being  couched  in  myfiical 
charade;  ? and  a dead  language,  ought,  in  my  humble 
opMiiun,  to  be  conceived  in  the  moft  plain  and  obvious 
tern'iS  imaginable. 
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Diffufing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art  and  to  banifh 
quackery,  but  like  wile  to  render  Medicine  more  uni- 
verfally  ufeful,  by  extending  irs  benefits  to  fociety. 
However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  mod 
important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been  over- 
looked, or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes 
is  doubtlefs  a mattet  of  great  importance ; but  the 
prefervation  of  health  is  of  dill  greater.  This  is  the 
concern  of  every  man,  and  fiirely  what  relates  to  it 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 
polfible.  It  is  not  to  be  fiippofed,  that  men  can  be 
fufficiently  upon  their  guard  againd  difeafes,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither  can  the 
Legiflature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much  more 
for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be  done 
by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and 
to  the  greated  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life 
might  avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical 
knowledge ; as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpeclive  dations ; which 
is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  efFeds.  Me- 
dical knowledge,  indcad  of  being  a check  upon 
the  enjoym.ents  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to 
make  the  mod  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid, 
that  to  live  medically^  is  to  live  miferahly : but  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  that  to  live  ra- 
tionally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  ob- 
trude their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind, 
or  lay  down  rules  inconfident  with  reafon  or  com- 
mon fenfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be  defpifed.  But 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  medicine.  It  propofes  no 
rules  that  I know,  but  fuch  as  are  perfectly  con- 
fident with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every 
b 4 wa^ 
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way  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  man* 
kind. 

We  are  ferry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine 
has  hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular 
fcience,  but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  con- 
fined to  a particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reil 
have  been  taught  not  only  to  neglefl,  but  even  to 
dread  and  defpile  it.  It  will  however  appear^  upon 
a more  firid  examination,  that  no  fcience  better  de- 
ferves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being 
rendered  generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful^ 
and  make  them  believe  they  have  every  difeafe 
of  which  they  read.  This  I am  fatisfied  will 
feldom  be  the  cafe  with  lenfible  people  •,  and  fuppofe 
it  were,  they  mull  loon  be  undeceived.  A fljort 
time  will  fliew  them  their  error,  and  a little  more 
reading  will  infallibly  correcl  it.  A fingle  inllance 
will  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fenfible 
lady,  rather  than  read  a medical  performance,  which 
would  inftrucl  her  in  the  management  of  her  children, 
generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  conduct 
of  the  moll  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperllitious 
part  of  the  human  fpecies. 

No  part  of  medecine  is  of  more  general  im- 
portance than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing 
and  management  of  children.  Yet  few  parents 
pay  a proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave  the  foie 
care  of  their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time 
when  care  and  attention  are  molt  necefiary,  to  hire- 
lings, who  are  either  too  negligent  to  do  their  duty 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  more  human  lives  are  lofl  by  the  care- 
lefihcfs  and  inattention  of  parents  and  nurfes,  than 
are  laved  by  the  Faculty ; and  that  the  joint  and 
wcii-conduded  endeavours,  both  of  private  per- 
9 fons 
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fons  ^nd  the  public,  for  the  prefervariron  of  infant 
lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  fociety  than 
the  whole  art  of  Medicine,  upon  its  prefent  foot- 

The'  benefits  of  Medicine^  as  a trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them; 
and  of  coLirfcj  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will 
be  every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like 
other  people,  muft  live  by  their  employment,  and 
the  poor  muft  either  want  . advice  altogether,  or 
take  up  with  that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There 
are  not  however  any  where  wanting  well-diTpoled 
people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply 
the  defect  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not 
their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fipprefs  their  inclination 
to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often*  deterred  from 
the  moft  noble  and  praife- worthy  actions,  by  "the 
foolifh  alarms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men 
who,  to  raife  their  own  importande,  magnify  the 
difficulties  of  doing  good,  find  fault  with  what  is 
truely  commendable,  and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to 
relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  copdiided  by  the 
precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gentlemen  muft 
however  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I have  often 
known  fuch  weli-difpofed  perfons  do  much  good ; 
and  that  their  pradice,  which  is  generally  the 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervadon,  affilted  by 
a little  medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  ra- 
tional than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic, 
who  defpifes  both  reafon  and  obfervation,  ih'it  he 
may  go  wrong  hy  rule  \ and  who,  while  he  is  dofing 
his  patient  with  medicines  often  neglects  other  things 
aof  far  greater  importance, 

t*^^any  things  are  neceiTary  for  the  flck  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  v/ho  takes  care  to 
proqttre  thefe  , for  them,  of  left  importance  than  a 
phyftcian.  - Tho  poor  oftener  periffi  in  difeafes  for 
want  of  proper  nurftng  ■ than  of  medicine.  They 
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are  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a fick- 
bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a 
witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
difpofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to 
have  fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot 
be  a more  neceffary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  god- 
like action,  than  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our 
fellow* creatures  in  diftrefs.  While  virtue  or  re- 
ligion are  known  among  mankind,  this  condud 
will  be  approved  ; and  while  Heaven  is  juft  it  muft 
be  rewarded ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  adminifter  medi- 
cine to  the  Tick,  may  neverthelefs  dired  their  re- 
gimen. An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid. 
That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine 
may  be  anfwered  *.  No  doubt  a great  many  of  them 
may ; but  there  are  other  things  befide  diet,  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  negleded.  Many  hurt- 
ful and  deftrudive  prejudices,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fick,  ftill  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft 
the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into 
their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
proper  food,  frefh  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces 
of  regimen  neceffary  in  difeafes,  would  be  a work 
of  great  merit,  and  produdive  of  many  happy 
confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  moft  difeafes, 
is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them  it 
is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  allift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs  *,  to  era- 
dicate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices  ; to  guard 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and 
impofltions  of  quacks  and  impoftors ; and  to  Ihew 
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men  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  ob- 
jeds  worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention,  Thefc  were 
the  leading  views  in  compofing  and  publiQiing  the 
following  fheets.  They  were  fuggefted  by  an  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  pradice  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wifh  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  pofTeffed  of  fome  fuch  plain 
direclory  for  regulating  their  condud.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi- 
ciency, muft  be  left  to  others  to  determine : but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards 
alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think 
his  labour  very  well  beftowed. 
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Many  who  perufe  the  Domestic  Medicine 
have  exprelTed  a wiHi  ..that  the  catalogue  of 
medicines  contained  in  that  book  fhould  be  more 
extenfive,  and  likewife  that  the  dofe  of  each  article 
(hould  be  afccrtained,  as  they  are  often  at  a lofj  to 
know  how  to  adminifter  even  thofe  medicines,  the 
names  of  which  they  meet  with  in  almoft  every  medi- 
cal author.  To  obviate  this  objection,  and  furnifh  a 
greater  fcope  to  thofe  who  may  wiOi  to  employ  more 
articles  than  are  contained  in  the  Difpenfatory  annexed 
to  the  above  work,  the  following  Lift  of  Simples 
and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  moft  improved  Dif- 
penfatpries,  is  now  inferted. 

To  prevent  mii^akes,  the  Englidi  name  of  every 
medicine  is  not  only  ufed,  but  nthe  different  articles 
are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Englidi 
alphabet,  and  the  fmalleft  and  largeft  dofe  placed 
oppofite  to  each  article.  The  dofes  indeed  refer  to 
adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to  different  ages  tiy 
attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  App endive y p.  687.  Short  cautions  are  oc- 

cafionally  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require  to  be 
ufed  with  care. 

Though  a greater  variety  of  medicines  is  con- 
tained in  this  than  in  any  former  edition  of  the 
Domeftic  Medicine,  yet  the  Author  would  advife 
thofe  who  perufe  ir,  as  far  as  poITible,  to  adhere  to 
ftmplicity  in  practice.  Difeafes  are  not  cured  by 
the  multiplicity  of  medicines,  hut  by  their  proper 
application.  A few  fimples,  judicioufly  admini- 
ftered,  and  accompanied  with  a proper  regimen,  will 
do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of  medicines  employed 
d,l  random. 

AXI^T 
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A LIST  of  the  MEDICINES  commonly  ufed 
in  Practice,  with  their  proper  Dofes. 


^CACIA,  the  expreffed  juice. 
Acid,  the  acetous  — 

— — , muriatic  — 

— — , nitrous,  diluted  — 

— vitriolic,  diluted  — 

jEther,  vitriolic  — — 

jEthiops,  fnineral  — — 

Aloes  — — — 

Avlurn  — — — 

— , burned  — — 

Amber,  prepared  % — — 

Ammoniac,  gum  — — 

milk  of  *—  — 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered  — 
Anife,  the  feeds  — — 

Antim,ony  — — 

calcined  — 

, glafs  of  — 

Afafoetida  — — — 

— — , milk  of  — — 

Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezing 


from  I fcruple 

I fcruple 
lo  drops  - 
15  drops  - 
15  drops  - 
30  drops  “ 
I o grains  - 

5 grains  - 

6 grains  - 

3 grains  - 

4 drachm 

5 grains 
4 oz. 

4 drachm 

10  grains 
10  grains 
I fcruple 
4 grain 

6 grains 
half  oz. 

3 grains 


Balfam  of  capivl  — 

Canadian 

— — of  Perif  — — 

* of  Tolu  — — 

Bark,  Peruvian,  powder 
Bears  foot,  powder  — 

Benzoin,  refin  of  — - - 

, flowers  of  - — 

Biflort,  powder  of  the  root 
Bleffed  thlflle  ~ ^ — 

— , exprefled  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian  — • 

Borax  — — 

Broom,  aflies  of  the  tops  — 

Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


to  I drachm 

— I drachm 

— 40  drops 

— 40  drops 

— 40  drops 

~ 2 drachms 

— 30  grains 

— 30  grains 

— 20  grains 

— 12  grains 

— I drachm 

— 30  grains 

— I ounce 
I i drachm 

I drachm 
I drachm 

1 drachm 

2 grains 
half  a dra. 
I ounce 
5 grains 


B 

— 20  drops  — 60  drops 


2 ferup.  - 
Ip  grains  - 
4 grains  - 
10  grains  - 

1 fcruple  * 
10  grains  • 

2 dra. 

10  grains  - 

10  grains  - 
I fcruple - 
10  grains  - 


- 2 drachms 

- 20  grains 

- 20  grains 

- 20  grains 

- I drachm 

- 1 drachm 

- 2 ounces 

■ 2 drachms 

• 40  grains 

• I drachm 

- I drachm 


Calomel 

Camphor 


- - ! 


1 gr.  to  3 gr.  alterative 
3 do.  to  12  do.  purgative 

2 grains  half  a drachm 

Canella 
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Canella  alba,  powder  of, 

Cantharides  — — 

Cardamoms  — — — 

Caraway  feeds  — — 

Cafcarilla  bark  ' — 

Caflia,  the  pulp  - ’ — ■ 

Caftor  ““  ““ 

Catechu  — 

Camomile,  in  powder  

Chalk  — 

Cinnamon  • — • _ 

Colocynth  — • “~ 

Columbo  — 

Confedion,  aromatic  — 

Crabs  claws,  prepared  ' — 

Conferve  of  rofes^  ^ — — 

of  arum  ■ — — 

Contrayerva  — — 

Coriander  feed  — ■ — 

Cowhage,^the  fpiculse  of  one  pod 

mixed  with  honey  or  molalTes. 


from  i 

• ' 5 

lO 


20 

20 

20 

15 


fcruple  to 
grain  — 
grains  — 
grains  — 
grains  — 
dra.  — • 

grains  — 
grains  — 
grains  — 
grains  — 
grains  — 
grains  — 
grains  — - 
grains  ■— 
grains  — 
grains  — 
dra.  — 
grains  — 
grains  — 
grains  — 
o-rains  — 


D 


Dandelyon,  exprelfed  juice  • — I oz. 
Decodion  of  Hartfhorn,  half  a pint, 
repeated  as  often  as  necelTary. 

of  broom,  i oz,  to  a pint  of 

water,  to  be  taken  by  tea-cupfuls. 

— — of  Peruvian  bark  — I oz. 

— - of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm  4 oz. 

— • of  farfaparilla  — 4 oz. 

compound 

• — of  guaiacum,  3 drachms  to 

a pint  of  water.  A pint  daily. 


E 

Eleduary  of  cafiia  — 

of  fcammony 

- — : lenitive,  or  of  fenna 

Elixir  of  vitriol  — 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Extrad  of  broom  tops 

— Peruvian  bark 

—  cafcarilla 

- camomile 

*— • — — colocynth 


I dra. 

20  grains 
30  grains 
15  drops 
20  grains  — 
i dra.  — 
10  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
5 grains  — 
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2 drachms- 
4 grains 
20  grains 
40  grains 
40  grains 
I oz. 

I drachm 
30  grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
I drachm 
I drachm 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
2 fcruples 
I drachm 
I oz. 

30  grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
I drachm 


3 oz. 


4 oz. 

16  oz.  daily 
16  oz.  daily 


I oz. 

I drachm 
6 drachms 
50  drops 
I drachm 
I drachm 
4 drachm 
-i  drachm 
I drachm 
23  grains 
Extrai^ 
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Extrad  of  gentian, 

liquorice  — 

— logwood  — 

> "■■■.: black  hellebore 

guaiacum 

white  poppies 

^ — favin  — 


frsm  Ip  grains  to 

— I dra.  — 

— lo  grains  — 

— 3 grains  — 

— lo  grains  — 

— lo  grains  — 

— I grain  — 

lo  grains  — 

— lo  grains  — 


— — 10  grams 


4-  drachm 
k oz. 

4 drachrr^ 
lo  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 

5 grains 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 


Tern,  powder  of  the  root  — 4 dra.  — 

Fennel  feed  •—  — — 20  grains  — 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves  4 gi'ain  — 

or  a drachm  infufed  in  a pi»t  of 
boiling  water,  of  which  a doze  is  I oz. 

Should  be  adminiftered  with  caution. 


i oz- 

I drachrri 
3 grains 


G 


Qalbanum  — 

G^ls  — 

Garlic,  cloves  of 
Gentian  — 

Germander  — 

Ginger  — 

Ginfeng  — 
Guaiacum,  gbim-refin 
Gum.  arabic  — 

■ gambouge 


H 


1 


Martfhorn,  prepared 

—  , fpirits  of 

— — , caqftic,  in  fame  mucilagi- 

nous vehicle 

—  : — , . fait  of  — 

Hellebore,  white  — — • 

Hemlock,  fnould  always  be  begun  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  of  one  grain  or  lefs, 
and  gradually  increafed  as  the  eon- 
llitution  will  bear. 

Hiera  picra  — — 

Honey  of  fquills  — 

—  of  rofes  ■ — — 

Hqifman’'s  anodyne  liquor  - — , 

I 

Jalap,  powder  — — 

Infuiion  of  Gentian,  compound  — 


10  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
No.  I.  — 
10  grains  — 
15  grains  — 
5 grains  — • 
20  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
15  grains  — 
2 grains  — 

20  grains  ■ — 
10  drops  — 

5 drops  - — 

2 grains  — 
I grain  : — 
5 grains  — 


30  grams 
20  grains 
No.  6,. 

40  grains 
I drachm 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 
I drachm 
12  grains 

I drachm 
40  drops 

25  drops 

12  grains 
5 grainy. 
10  grains, 


10  grams  — 
10  grains  — 
I drachm- 
20  drops  — 


10  grains  — 
I ounce  — - 


20  grams, 
40  grains 
2 drachms 
60  drops 


40  grams 
3 ounces, 
Infufion 
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Infufion  of  rofes  — from 

— — — of  fenna  — 

Ipecacuanha  ^ " — 

Iron,  ruft  of  ^ — 

ammoniated 

tartarifed  — ~ 

— — fait  of  ^ — — 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries  — - 


K 


Kino,  gum^  — • 

Kermes,  juice  of  — 


ounces  to  8 ounces 

4 ounce  — 2 ounces 
10  grains  — - 30  grains 

5 grains  20  grains 
2 grains  — ig  grains 
2 grains  — lo  grains 
4 grain  — 5 grains 

20  grains  ^ i drachm 


10  grains  — 30  grains 
I drachm  — 3 drachms 


Lichen,  alh-coloured,  ground  — 

Icelandic,  a ftrong  decodllon  of 

Lime-water  — •— 

Lixivium  of  tartar  — ^ *— 

Linfeed,  an  infufion  of  i ounce  to 

a quart  of  water ; may  be  ufed  at 
pleafure. 


M 


Madder  powder  — 

Mace  —*  — 

Magnefia  ^ — 

^..1  I calcined 
Manna  — 

Maftich,  gum  — — 

Mercury,  crude  — — 

- with  chalk  — 

■ ' .I.'..—  corrofive  fublimat^  — 

■■  cinnabar  of  — — , 

yellow  emetic,  as  fternutory 

Mezereon,  decod.  to  a pint  of  water 
Millipedes  — — . — « 

Mulk  — — — 

Muftard  feed  — — — 

Myrrh,  gum  — — — , 


N 


Nitre,  pqrified 
Nutmeg 


3 grains  — 40  grains 
I ounce  — 4 ounces 

4 ounces  •—  8 ounces 
1 5 drops  — 40  drops 


— 4 drachm  - 

— 10  grains  - 

— 4 drachm  - 


- I drachm, 

- 26  grains 

- 2 drachm* 


4 ounce 
10  grains 
4 ounce 
4 grain 
10  grains 
4 grain 
10  grains 
I grain 


5 grams  - 
I drachm- 
10  grains  » 


- 2 ounces 
-30  grains 

- 4 ounces 

- 2 grains 
-30  grains 
' 4 gram 

- 30  grains 

- 3 grains 

- 2 drachms 

- 2 drachms 
J 40  grains 

- I ounce 

■ I drachm 


10  grains  30  grains 
6 grains  — | drachm. 


Oil  of  Almonds 

Linfeed 

— Caftor 


— 4 ounce  — I ounce 

2 drachms--  1 ounce 

Olibanumjt 
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Olibanum, 

Onion,  expreffed  juice  of, 
powerful  diuretic 
Opium 
Opoponax 

Oxymel  of  colchieum 
of  fquillsf 


— — from  5 grains  to 


}- 


ounce  - 

i grain  - 
lo  grains  - 
4 dracbm  - 
i drachrn  - 


30  grains- 


- 2 grains 
• 30  grains 

- I ounce 

- 2 drachms 


Petroleum  — — — 10  drops 

Pills,  aloetic  — — — 10  grains 

— — of  the  gums  — — 10  grains 

«—  mercurial  — — . ^ 10  grains 

Pomegranate,  powder  of  — 20  grains 

Powder,  antimonial  — — 3 grains 

May  be  taken  according  to  the  di- 
reftions  for  James’s  powder, 

with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 

of  Contrayerva,  compound 

• of  Chalk,  compound 

with  opium 


of  Ipecacuanha,  com-  7 

pound,  or  Dover’s  powder  3 


15  grains 

— 20  grains 

— - 10  grains 

— 10  grains 


CL 


Quaffia  — 

Two  drachms  to  a pint  of  water 
for  a decodiion. 

Qiiince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at  plea- 
fure,  to  obtund  acrimony. 


R 


Rhubarb,  powder 
Refin,  yellow 
Rue  powder 


- 30  drops 

- 30  grains  - 
“ 30  grains 
-20  grains 

- I drachm 

- 6 grains 


30  grains 
40  grains ' 
40  grains 

30  grains 


— 5 grains  — 30  gram* 


10  grains 
3 grains 
20  grains  • 


40  grains - 
20  grains 
grains  . 


St.  John’s  wort  * — — — 20  grains  — i drachm 

Saffron  — — . — — y grains  — 20  grains 

Sagapenum  — — — 10  grains  — 30  grains 

Sal  ammoniac  — — 10  grains  — 30  graln-s 

Salt,  Epfdm  — - — . ^ 2 drachms — i bounce 

. — -Glauber  — ■ — — ’ 4drachms — 2 ounces 

— — — Polychreff  — 20  grains  •—  4 ounce 

*— — of  Tartar  — . — - — 10  grains  — 50  grains 

Sarfaparilk,  powder  of  •—  — 20  grains  — 40  grains 

Scammony  — »—  — 5 grains  — 10  grains 

Seneka  — . — 20  grains  — 40  grains 

Senna  ^ — — 20  grains  — 40  grains 

Soap  — — — 20  grains  — 4:  ounce  - 

ke®  — — — 10  drops  — 30  drops 

Scurvy 
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Scurvy  grafs  expreffed  juice, 
Snake  root  • — — 

. Sorrei,  iuice  of,  depurated 
Spirit  of  Mindererus  — 

fweet,  of  vitriol  — 

of  nitre  — 

of  fal  ammoniac  — 

compound  — 

fetid  — 

Spirits,  d^ftilled  - 

Spermaceti  — - 

Sponge,  burned  — 

Sulphur,  flowers  of 
— ~ precipitated,  of  antimony 
Squill,  dried  powder  , — 

— frelli  — . 

Syrup  of  poppies  — — 

of  buckthorn 

— — of  ginger  ^ 

Syrups  in  general  — 


from  I ounce  to  4 ounces 

— 20  grains  — 40  grains 

— 4 ounces  — 8 ounces 
— I drachm — i ounce 

— 15  drops  — 40  drops 

— 1 5 drops  — 40  drops 

— 15  drops  — 40  drops 


~ drachm  — 
20' grains  — 
20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
I grain  — 
I grain  — 
5 grains  — 
i drachm — 
I drachm— 
I drachm — 
I drachm  — 


ounce 
I drachm 
I drachm 

1 drachm 
4 grains 

3 grains 
15  grains 
^ ounce 

2 drachms 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 


Tar  water.  A pint  daily. 

Tartar,  cream  of  — 

regenerated 

foluble  — 

■  — - emetic,  alterative 

■ - - — as  emetic 

Terra  japonica  — 

Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  i drachm  to 

a pint  of  water  ; fhoiild  be  adminlf- 
tered  by  table  fpoonfuls : ftrongly 
diuretic. 

Tin,  powder  of  ? — — 

Turmeric  — — 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of  — • — 

Tin^ure  of  aloes  — — 

. — compound  — — 

of  afafoetida  — — 

of  Benzoin,  compound  — 

■ ■-  of  cantharides  — — 

of  cardamoms  — — 

— of  caftor  — — 

— — of  catechu  — — 

■  of  Peruvian  bark  — — 

— of  Iron,  murlated  — 

of  Columbo  — — 

— “ — of  Gentian,  compound  — 

' ■ of  gualacum  volatile  — 


— 2 drachms — i ounce 

— 20  grains  — i drachm 

— 2 drachms — i ounce 

— i grain  — i grain 

— I grain  — 3 grainy 

— 20  grains  — 40  grains 


20  grains  - 
20  grains  - 
10  drops  - 
~ ounce  - 
--  drachm  - 
•i  drachm- 
I o drops  - 
10  drops  - 
I drachm  - 
~ drachm- 
I drachm- 
I drachrn- 
‘10  drops  - 
I drachm- 
I dracLm- 
I drachm- 


^ I drachm 

- I drachm 
-30  drops 

- I ounce 

- 2 drachms 
« 2 drachms 

- 40  drops 

- 40  drops 

- ounce 
drachm 

« 2 drachms 
“ 4 ounce 

- 60  drops 

- 3 drachms 
~ 3 drachms 
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from 


Tin^lure  of  black  hellebore 

—  of  jalap  — — 

— — of  lavendar,  compound  — 

. . . ■—  of  myrrh  — 

—  of  opium  — - — 

• ' ' — — camphorated,  7 

or  paregoric  elixir  j 

of  rhubarb  — - — 

of  fenna  — — 

—  of  fnake-root  — - 

of  valerian  — 

■ - volatile 

Tormentil,  powder  of  — 


I fcruplc  to 
I drachm-- 
20  drops  — 

1 fcruple  — 
10  drops  — 

1 drachm  — 

^ ounce 

2 drachms— 
I drachm  -- 
I drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 

I o grains 


1 drachns 
~ ounce 

2 drachms 

1 drachm 
40  drops 

3 drachms 

2 ounces 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

3 drachms 
2 drachms 
I drachm 


Valerian,  powder  of  — ? — 

Vinegar,  di hilled  — r — 

—  — ■ of  fquills  — • - — 

— : — as  emetic  — 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic  — 

Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic  — • 

- -■  ■ .....  --  as  a quickly  7 

operating  emetic  3 

—  blue,  emetic  — — 

Uva  urfi,  in  powder  — -r- 

w 

Water  crefs,  exprefled  juice  of  — 

Water,  the  limple  dihilled,  7 

may  generally  be  given  3 
Wormwood,  exprefled  juice  — 

White  lead  — — 

Wine,  aloetic  — — 

— antimonial  — — 

Ipecac  liana  — — 

Rhubarb  — — 


20  grains  - 
2 drachms- 
10  drops^:  - 
4-  ounce  - 

1 grain 

2 grains  • 

20  grains  • 

I grain 
20  grains  • 


— 2 drachms 

— 1 ounce 
-50  drops 

- I ounce 

- 2 grains 

— 5 grains 

- I drachm 

- 3 grainy 

— I drachm 


i ounce  — 2 ounces 

4;  ounce  — 3 or, 4 oz. 

^ ounce  — 2 ounces 

I grain  — 3 grains 

i ounce  — 1 ounce 

20  drops  — • 2 drachms 
1 drachm — ounce 

ounce  — 2 ounces 
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PART 


PART  I. 


OF  THE 


GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES, 


HE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  theit  original 


caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common 


treatment  cf  mankind  in  the  (late  of  infarcy.  In 
this  penud  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  conditution  are  generally  laid  5 it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with, 
the  various  caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of 
their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead, 
that  almofl  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil  ; but  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man^ 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  drange  that  man,  notwithfianding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young:  But  our 
furprife  will  fopn  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes, 
guided  by  infbinS:,  never  err  in  this  refpe6l  ^ while 
man,  truding  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a catalogue  of  t_hofe  infants  who  perifli  annually  by 
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art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aftonifh 
fuoO:  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  mufl;  be  employed  for  that  purpofe : thefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  Ikill  and  addrefs. 
By  this  means  fuch  a number  of  unneceflary  and  de- 
ftrudtive  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo 
many  of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  animal  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  (hare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a tafk, 
upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  ipeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome 
cafes  impraflicable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
fi:ru6live  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  conftitutions,  fubjeCl:  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  affedions,  make  very  bad  nurfes^:  and  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
a woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them;  fuch  women, 
therefore,  fuppofing  them  willing,  are  often  unable 
to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Almoft  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  5 
but  whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate 
from  her  didlates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome  - 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  necelTary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife, 

I have  known  an  hyfteric  woman  kill  her  child,  by  being 
feized  with  a fit  in  the  night. 
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can  neither  have  wholefome  juices  themfelves,  nor  af- 
ford proper  nourifhment  to  an  infant.  Hence  children 
who.  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die  young, 
or  continue  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
tmderftood  as  difcouraging  that  practice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office  *.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of 
her  power,  Ihe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice 
to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds 
with  milk,  this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlefs 
other  offices  are  neceffary  for  a child,  which  the  mo- 
ther ought  at  leaft  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affeflion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
parent’s  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How 
can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintend- 
ing  the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  mofi:  delightful 
and  important  office ; yet  the  mofi;  trivial  bufinefs  or 
infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to  it ! A ftrong 
proof  both  of  the  bad  taftc  and  wrong  education  of 
modern  females. 

* Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gain  ^ by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  mod:  ufeful  mem- 
bers, and  mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their 
own  offspring.  I am  fure  I fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I fay, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  fuckle  another's  child,  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  ht 
to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moll 
women  who  make  good  nurfes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  in 
fuccefiion  upon  the  fame  milk. 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
bellowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  ot  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  dc finned  for  mothers. 
This,  indead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any^ 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come* to  be  mothers^ 
that  they  fhoiiid  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  charader  ? However  llrange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
thofe  of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have 
brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  ignorant 
of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  molt  knowing  in  the 
bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftitton  ; and  the 
nurfmg  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduded  by 
reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplilhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children ; how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourilhing  food  j how  to  excrcife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  befc  to  promote  their  growth  and  flrength  : were 
thefe  made  the  cbjeds  of  female  inftrudion,  mankind 
would  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  it.  But 
while  ihe  education  of  females  implies  little  more  than 
what  relates  ta  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we  have 
nothing  to  exoed  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in 
the  rnofl  important  concerns. 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  liiftcrlan,  complains  greatly 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fay's  that,  in  former  times,  the 
greatefl  women  In  Rome  uf.H  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  young 
Infant  was  committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench, 
or  other  menial  fervant.— We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and 
effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  com- 
plaiat. 
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Did  mothers  refledl  on  their  own  importance,  and 
ky  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
moft  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in 
life,  or  the  pefls  of  fociecy. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  intereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  affift  in 
every  thing  that  refpeds  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind^ 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhoiild  b^o  inattentive’'!t5i 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reaion  why 
females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
deilrous  to  excel  in  fuch  accompliffiments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally 
keep  at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  ac- 
-quaintance  .with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many 
would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to 
know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the 
kennel  or  the  ffables : a gentleman  of  the  firft  rank 
is  not  afhamed  .to  give  diredions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  dogs  or  norfes,  yet  would  blufh 
were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for 
that  being  who  derived  its  exiffence  from  himfelf,  v/ho 
is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his 
country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children  : this  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of  old 
women,  while  men  of  the  firft  charader  in  phylic 
have  refufed  to  vifit  infants  even  when  lick.  Such 
condud:  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  negleded,  but  has  alfo  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  tide  to  preferibe 
children  in  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
8 3 con- 
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confeqiience  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  fkill  *,  when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame,  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  fhould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes  j but  when  a child  is  taken  ill.  Tome  perfon  of 
ilcill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The  dif- 
eafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leaft 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyTicians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infams,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to. 
treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewife  to  give 
ufeful  direflions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  cjhildren  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to^ 
be  underfioocl  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  chiidrea 
cannot  tell  their  complaints ; but  the  caufes  of  them 
may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving  the 
fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes. 
Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated^ 
are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults^. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  thatfo  little  attention  fhould 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants. 
What  labour  and  expcnce  are  daily  beftowed  to  prop 
an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years,  while  thou- 
fands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  periffi  with- 
out being  regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value 
things  according  to  their  prefenr,  not  their  future,  ufe- 
fulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  moft  erro- 
neous method  of  eflimation  ; yet  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general  indif- 
ference with  refped  to  the  death  of  infants. 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to. 
dlfcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  defer ve.  1 can,  how- 
ever, from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to 
difeover,  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thoffi  of  adults. 
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Of  Difeafed  Parents, 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 

UNHEAtTHINESS  OF  PARENTS.  Ic  WOUld  be  3S  rca- 

ibnable  to  exped  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as 
that  ftrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  df 
parents  whofe  conftitmions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  v/riter  * obferves,  that  on  the  con- 
flitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  Itranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blafl:  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud:  or,  (hould  it  ftrug- 
gle  through  a few  years  exiftence,  its  feeble  frame, 
fliaken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial  caufe,  will 
be  unable  to  perform  the  common  functions  of  life, 
and  prove  a burden  to  fociety. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular; 
lives  of  fathers,  we  lhall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
their  parents.  A fickly  frape  may  be  originally  in- 
duced by  hardfliips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  Ic  is  impofiible  that  a courfe  of  vice  fliould 
not  Ipoil  the  bed  confliitution  : and,  did  the  evil  ter- 
minate here,  it  would  be  a juft  puniChment  for  the 
tolly  of  the  fufferer;  but  when  once  a difeafe  is  con- 
traded  and  riveted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pol- 
terity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the 
feurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil  to  tranimic  to  our  offspring! 
how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great 
eilate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than  to  in- 

RoufTeau. 
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herlt  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting 
his  dii'eafes ! 

A perfon  labouring  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  not  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  Ihortens 
his  own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others : but  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,  the 
fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effeds  muft  be  ftill  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iflue,  they  mufl:  be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nedions  for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  ; and  as  long  as  thefe 
connedions  are  formed ^from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued 

In  our  matrimonial  contrads,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objed. 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courfer  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious 
fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a fickiy  conflirution,  and  defcended  of  unhealthy 
parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  laid 
to  ad  a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  may  prove 
fertile  ; fliould  this  be  the  caF,  the  family  inuft  be- 
come an  infirmary : what  profprd  of  happinefs  the 
father  of  fuch  a family  has,  we  fhall  leave  any  one  to 
judge  f.  ^ 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to 

* The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman  ; becaufe,  faid  they,  inftead 
of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne  with  a 
progeny  of  changelings. 

i*  The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed ; and  indeed  to 
f.his  all  ynfe  legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fo-oie 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  a6lually  been  forjjtd  to  marry^ 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kipd,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifchief ; and  therefore  requires  a public  confideration. 
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make  amends  for  the  defeds  of  conftitution  *,  and  ic 
will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  negleded,  little  is  to  be  expeded 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defeds  of  conftitution 
cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  woo  inherit  any  family  difeale  ought  to  be 
very  circumfped  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fhould  conftder  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difcafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  (;ff  tor  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  pcrfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a fubjed  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft 
imporrance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family  eftates ; and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
pofterity,  than  the  prodigal  who  fqiianders  away  the 
Other. 

Of  the  clothing  of  Children, 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  any  perion  (hould  err  in  it ; yet 
many  children  lofe- their  lives,  and  others  are  deform- 
ed, by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nacure  knows  no  ule  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceftary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  didates  of  Nature  alone,  fhe  would 
certainly  purfue  this  course.  But  the  bufineis  of 
drefting  an  infant  has  long, been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  iaft  become  a fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underifand. 

From  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
ceffary,  that  a woman  -in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufi- 
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nefs ; and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed; 
in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different: 
branches  of  their  profeiTion.  The  dreiTing  of  a child 
came  of  courle  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s  pro» 
vince,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dex- 
terity fhe  could  fliew  in  this  article,  the  more  her  fkill 
would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded  by 
the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a (hew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon 
it  as  polTible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necef. 
fary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  drefllng  an 
infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a broken  limb  ; and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fradlured  in  the  birth  ; while  thefe  were  of- 
ten fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obfirufl  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  moil  parts  of  Britain,  the  pradice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in.fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide  *,  but  it  would  ftill  be  a difficult  talk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of 
the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours 
to  mend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they 
conilantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind 
become  deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed 
to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is 
to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations  ? So  little 
indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all  their 
deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  ffiuuld  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  waffi  their  bodies 
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i^aily  in  cold  water,  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  fhifc  for  themfclves 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  pro- 
cure a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet 
we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  fwad- 
dling  bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human 
kind  ? No:  but  we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of  Nature’s 
hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
eafy  and  free  from  all  prefiTure,  They  cannot  in- 
deed tell  their  complaints  ; but  they  can  Ihew  figns  of 
pain ; and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when 
hurt  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed 
from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and  hap- 
py : yet,  ftrange  infatuation  ! the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of  fofc  pipes,  replenifiied  with  fiuids  in  continual  mo- 
tion, the  danger  of  prefiTure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongeffc 
light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth 
of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexi- 
ble; and  lefi;  they  fhould  receive  any  injury  from 
prefiTure  in  the  womb,,  has  fur  rounded  the 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  fhews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  prrfiTure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  lead  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions. 

* A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of  Af- 
rica, tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
<?hildren,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
them  on  a pallet,  and  fuifer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleafure;  yet 
^hey  are  all  ftrait,  and  leldom  have  any  difeafe. 

Even 
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Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  To  foft  and  cartila- 
ginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft  pref- 
fore,  and  eafily  alTume  a bad  Oiape,  which  can  never 
after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people 
appear  with  high  fhoulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  fiat 
breads,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at  their 
births  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fqueezed 
out  of  fhape  by  the  application  of  flays  and  band- 
ages.' 

PrelTure,  by  obdruding  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  .didribution  of  nouridiment  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means 
the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  fmall  *,  and  thus 
in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  difproportioned 
and  mifhapen.  To  this  we  mud  add,  that  when 
a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks 
from  the  part  that  is  hurt  j and,  by  putting  its  body 
into  unnatural  podures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
hcibit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  or  difeafe-,  but  in  general,  it  is  the  effed  of 
improper  clothing.-  Nine-tenths,  at  lead,  of  the  de- 
formity among  mankind,  mud  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vi- 
tal fundions  mud  he  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health 
impaired.  Hence  few  people  remarkably  mifhapen 
are  drong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  peridaltic  motion, 
afford  another  drong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  prefTure.  Thefe  organs, 
not  having  been  accudomed  to  move,  are  eafily  dop- 
pecl ; but  when  this  happens,  death  mud  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effcdually  to  dop 
thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with 
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rollers  * and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in 
the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  For  an  equal 
length  of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  di- 
geftion  and  make  him  Tick.  How  much  more  hurt- 
ful they  mud:  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants, 
we  {hall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  rhefe  things  will  not  be  furprifed, 
that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after 
the  birth.  Thefe  firs  are  generally  attributed  to  fome 
inward  caufe^  but  in  fact  they  oftener  proceed  from 
our  own  imprudent  conduct,  1 have  known  a child 
fcized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and 
bandages,  was  immediacely  relieved,  and  never  had 
the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
might  be  given,  were  they  ncceffary. 

It  v/ould  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fKins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth ; and  if  it  be  load- 
ed with  too  many  cloches,  the  fever  muff  be  in- 
creafed.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife 
feverilh ; to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
feldom  happen,  they  mull  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 
a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

* This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againft  a thing  th^t  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  cr 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  theghlld’s  body  as  foon 
85  it  i§  born.  ^ /■ 

The 
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The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 
its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to 
remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life ; hence  proceed 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to 
cuftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  "Jhat  a child  have  no  more  clothes  than 
are  jiecejfary  to  keep  It  warm^  and  that  they  he  quite  eafy 
for  its  body* 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effeds  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  fomewhac  abated ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know, 
that  the  human  fhape  does  not  fokly  depend  upon 
whale-bone  and  bend  leather 

I fhall  only  add  with  refped  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults ; and  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 

* Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower 
ilation  in  many  parts  of  England.  ' 

I am  forry  to  underftand,  that  there  are  Hill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  fnape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people, 
I fhali  beg  leave  juft  to  afle  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man?  and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a ftiort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human 
body, 

Q burtfuL 
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iurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  ten- 
der (kins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill  fmells  ; 
and,  what  is  v/orfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  retain- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  mother 
or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to 
be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe 
clothes  ; but  if  fhe  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it  mud 
be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  adtually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  Tome  who  think  themfelves 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  (hew 
the  dirpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
Nature  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  breaft.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueftionably  the  belt  food 
for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford  a 
proper  fubfticute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive 
for  a few  months  without  the  breaft ; but  when  teeth- 
ing, the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, come  on,  they  generally  perifh. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination 
to  fuck  *,  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  ftiouid  not 
be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth  *,  but  this 
is  the  way  to  bring  it : befides,  the  firft  milk  that 
the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  breaft  anfwers  the 
purpofe  of  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in 
the  apothecary’s  (hop,  and  at  the  f^me  time  pre- 
vents 
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vents  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  fevers,  and  other 
difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftiange  how  people  tame  to  think  that  the 
iiifl:  thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  drugs.  This 
is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  ai  d no  wonder 
if  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  lometin.es  hap- 
pens, indeed,  'that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the 
meconium  lo  foon  as  coqld  be  w fhcd;  this  has  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  Inch  tales,  to  give  ion  ething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanle  the  firfl  paflates. 
Midwifes  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  lyrups  oils,  iSc.  whether  they  be  necef- 
fary  or  nor.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indigefti- 
ble  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
it  flek,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  diieafes  than  to 
prevent  them.  Children  are  leldom  long  after  the 
birth  without  having  paffige  both  by  flooi  and 
urine ; though  thelc  evacuations  may  be  wanting 
for  Tome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children 
mull  have  fomething  before  thev  be  allowed  the 
breafl,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water  pap,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  ne\V  milk  ; or  rather 
water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a little  raw  fu^ar. 
If  this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will 
neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occa- 
lion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firfl  fight  of  an  infant,  airnoft  every 
perlbn  is  flruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  ?.nd  wanting  lupport.  This  naturally  fug- 
gefls  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are 
Viniverfally  mixed  w.th  the  fiift  tood  of  cnildrcn. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  rea- 
foning,  or  more  hurrful  to  infants  than  the  condudl 
founded  upon  it.  Children  require  very  little  food 
for  fome  time  after  the  birth;  and  what  they  receive 
fhould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  qua- 
lity. A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufficient  to 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ; but  every 
g person 
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perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  muft  know,  that 
moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
onte  or  twice  a day, . a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeftion,  as  water-  pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  wfaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfuions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  or>ly  to  be  fimple,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk. 
Indeed  milk  icfelf  fhould  make  a principal  part  of 
their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for 
fome  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
fhews  an  inclination  to  chew;  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  ear.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nouriffiment.  Children  difcover  an  early  in- 
clination to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake 
the  objedt.  Inffead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  excrcife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nouriffiment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a 
piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft 
of  bread  is  the  beft  gum-ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  ad- 
ditional properties  of  nouriffiing  the  child  and  carry- 
ing the  faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  va^ 
iuable  a liquor  to  be  loft. 
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Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
p’*epared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  bed  me-- 
thods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  minting  with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  whole- 
fome  and  nourifliing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs 
apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther  ad- 
vanced, bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth, 
made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper 
food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided'  it  be  plain, 
made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  •,  but 
when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it 
becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil- 
dren live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
on  their  ftomachs  ; bur,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
fieffj  heats  the  body  and  occaficns  fevers  and  other  in- 
flammatory difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moft  proper 
for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
comrnon  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  v/ould  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their  ex- 
ceffes  arc  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged 
with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by 
making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  fuch  a child  fhould  in  time  be  induced  to 
crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  w^II  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  -a-day ; but  fhould  never  be 
accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night  j neither  fhould  it  have 

too 
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too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  bed  with  fmali 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  domach  nor  hurts  the  digedion,  and  is 
certainly  mod  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence againd  giving  children  too  much  food,  that 
many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  di im  that  error, 
have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  the 
conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  v^^hen  overcharged  ; but  a child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a drong  or 
healthy  man.  I'hac  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but  where 
one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  dif- 
fer from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil,  and 
claims  our  dricled  attention.  - 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children:  bun 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  foodg 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  domach  of  a grown  perfbn,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child  : as  high-feafoned,  faded,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions.  See,  It  would  alfo  be  impro- 
per to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  drong  broths,  rich 
foups,  or  the  like. 

Ail  drong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzje  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a pradice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifehief.  Thefe  children  feldom 
efcape  the  violence  of  ti  e fmall-pox,  meafles,  hooping 
cough,  or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water, 
butter-milk,  or  whey,  are  the  mod  proper  for  children 
to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  dronger,  jt  may  be 
fine  fmali  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water. 
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The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  with- 
out  the  affiftance  of  warm  llimulants : befides,  being 
naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and 
four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes a proper  neft  for  infeds.  Children  indeed  fhew 
a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe, 
that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper 
quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effeds.  We  never 
find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated. 
Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  corred 
the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what 
moft  children  require;  only  care  fhould  be  taken  left 
they  exceed.  Indeed  the  beft  way  to  prevent  children 
from  going  to  excefs  in  the  life  of  fruit,  or  eating  that 
which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of 
what  is  good 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifeid  juice  fhould 
be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body 
with  grol's  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive 
difeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for 
the  poor ; glad  to  obtain  at  a fmall  price  what  will 
fill  the  bellies  of  their  children,  they  ftuff  them  two 
or  three  times  a day  with  crude  vegetables.  Children 
had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  ot  food  which  yields 
a wholefome  nourifhment,  than  be  crammed  with 
what  their  digeftive  powers  are  unable  properly  to  af- 
limilate. 

* Children  are  always  fickly  In  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for  : Two- thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to  mar- 
ket in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ; and  children  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  themfelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a polfon  to  their 
tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, fiiould  be  ftriftly  forbid  to  give  them  any  fruit  v/itliout  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given. to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produ:cs  grofs 
humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or  oily, 
have  this  efted:.  Butter  when  faked,  becomes  dill 
more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to 
children  in  mod  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recom- 
mend honey.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  feidom 
troubled  with  worms  : they  are  alio  lefs  (ubjedl  to  cu« 
taneous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moid.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re^ 
laxation  is  one  of  the  mod  general  caufes  of  the 
difeafes  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which 
tends  to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underdood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exerclfe  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the' life 
of  man  fhort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  Exercise  ; healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  neglected.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
make  up  for  feveral  defects  in  nurfing  ; but  nothing 
can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to 
the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  drength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  ro,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
k to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expeft  but  dif- 
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eafcs  and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ? The 
rickets,  lb  deftrudive  to  children,  never  appeared 
in  Britain  till  manufadin^s  began  to  fiourilb,  and 
people,  attraded  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  coun- 
try to  follow  iedentary  employments  in  great  towns. 
It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly 
prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills  many  of  their 
offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as 
it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  necef- 
fity  of  moving  in  quell  of  food,  cannot  be  reftrained 
without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the 
calf,  the  lamb,  and  mofl  other  young  animals.  If 
thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifK  about  and 
take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  did 
eai'ed.  The  lame  inclination  appears  very  early  in 
the  human  fpecies ; but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take 
exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents 
and  nurfes  to  affift  them. 

Cliildrtn  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The  befl 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about 
it  the  nurfe’s  arms  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out 
every  thing  that  may  pieafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Be- 
fldes,  it  is  much  fafer  than  Twinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
Et  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another ; this 
condudl  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  v/alk,  the  fafcfl:  and  befl 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  1 he 

^ The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
pofition  ; as  deforhiity  is  often  the  confequence  of  inattention  to 
this  circumflance.  Its  litnation  ought  alfo,  to  be  frequently 
changed.  I have  known  a child’s  legs  bent  ail  on  one  fide,  by  the 
r^yrfe  carrying  it  conftantly  gn  one  arm. 
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common  way»  of  Twinging  them  in  leading  firings, 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  conftquences. 
It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and  bread; 
by  this  means  the  breathing  is  obftruded,  the  bread 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  comprefTed  ; which  muft 
hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  flrength  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are 
weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light; 
and  had  they  flcill  to  diredl  themfelves,  they  would 
fbon  be  able  to  fupport  their  ov/n  weight.  Whoever 
heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became  crooked  by 
ufing  its  legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  per- 
mitted to  make  any  ule  of  its  legs  till  a confiderable 
time  after  the  birch,  and  be  then  fet  upon  thorn  with 
its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  forne  danger; 
but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the  child’s  not  hav- 
ing been  accuftomed  to  ule  its  legs  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  millaken. 
By  neglcjfling  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medi- 
cine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  moft  ufeful 
bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed : 
but  alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty 
often  obliges  them  to  negledl  their  offspring  ia 
order  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  interefl  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  afllfl;  them.  Ten  tfaoufand 
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times  more  benefit  would  acrue  to  the  State,  by  en- 
abling the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than 
from  all  the  hofpitais  * that  ever  can  be  ereded  for 
that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftru61:ure  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  exercife 
for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  can-r 
not  be  pLifhed  on  without  the  adion  and  prefliire 
of  the  mufclcs.  Bur,  if  the  fluids  remain  inadive, 
obftrudions  mufl:  happen,  and  the  humours  will 
'■$  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occafion 
difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both  the  veflels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  adion  of  every  mufcle 
might  pu(h  forward  their  contents  *,  but  without; 
adion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  ef- 
fed.  This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a 
demonflration  the  ncceflity  of  exercife  for  the  prefer- 
yation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  past  of  the  animal  oecor 
nomv  ; without  exercile,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different 
fecretions  duly  performed  ; without  exercife,  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  ren- 
dered ftrong  or  firm.  1 he  adion  of  the  heart,  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  viral  fundions  are 
greatly  aflilted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the 

^ If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren alive,  we  fhould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium 
given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
at  the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitais  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blefiing ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them ; 
and  in  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affeCiion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  di?f 
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manner  in  which  thefe  effetl:s  are  produced,  would 
lead  us'further  into  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  body, 
than  moft  of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended 
would  be  able  to  follow.  We  (hail  therefore  only 
add,  that,  where  exercife  is  neglefted,  none  of  the 
animal  fundions  can  be  duly  performed  ; and  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conhitution  muft  go  to 
wreck. 

A good  conditution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firft 
objed  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life:  and 
whoever  negleds  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutlons  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often 
done  lolely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is 
at  fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool- 
mafter  is  made  the  nurfe;  and  the  poor  child  is  fixed 
to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time 
ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sit- 
ting fo  long  cannot  fall  to  produce  the  word  effeds 
upon  the  body*,  nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early 
application  weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in 
the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for 
life 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  confliturions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 

* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  infirudi  tlieir  chil- 
dren, at  lead  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  fome  care  of 
therafelves.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tendernefs  and  filial  affection,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prefent  fo  many  deplorable  inftances.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inftrucl  their  children,  yet  moft  mothers  have;  and  furely 
they  cannot  be  better  employed. 
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quite  marred,  unlefs  fie  be  carried  to  fehool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot*bed  plants  fd- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  nun^ber,  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors;  their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any^  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedion.  A 
fingle  child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate 
the  bloody  fiux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other 
difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous 
fchoo). 

But,  if  faftiion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fenc  to  fehool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  aftive  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing 
an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim;  or  the  like,  encouraged 
to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly 
and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  v/ouid  have  many  excellent 
efteefs. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them 
with  courage,  and  when  their  country  called  for 
their  afliftance,  would  enable  them  to  a(5l  in  her 
defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious 
and  troivblefome  courfe  of  inftrudlions,  at  a time 
when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  gef- 
tures,  ^ . 

* I am  happy  to  find  that  the  mafiers  of  academies  row  hegira 
to  put  in  pradice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a drill 
ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  This,  befides 
contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would  have  many 
©ther  happy  effecls* 
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An  effeminate  education  wiil  infallibly  fpoil  the  beft 
natural  confiitution  *,  and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be, 
they  \>iill  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  confiitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mils  is 
fee  down  to  her  frame  before  fhe  can  put  on  her 
doth^s ; and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
general  efteem.  It  is  unnecelTary  here  to  infifl 
upon  the  dangerous  confequences  of  obliging  girls 
to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
arcptoo  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But 
fiippofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ftill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to 
a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child- 
bed ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  fddom  in  any 
danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  confiitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement  ge- 
nerally occafions  indigeflions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body.  - 
The  lafl  of  rhefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poflures  in  which  girls  fit 
at  many  kinds  of  needle-work,  and  the  delicate 
flexible  Hate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of 
life. 

Would  mothers,  infiead  of  having  their  daughters 
inflruded  in  many  trifling  accompliihments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houlewifery,  and  allow  them 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel 
accomplifhments,  but  would  have  them  only  con- 
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fidered  as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when 
they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were 
io  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth ; 
but,  when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  be- 
nefited, is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are 
few  employments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which 
children  can  earn  a livelihood ; and  if  they  be  fet 
to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  gene- 
rally lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life, 
and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manu- 
faduring  towns,  where  we  (hall  find  a puny  dege- 
nerate race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their 
lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life ; 
or  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become 
a burden  to  fociety.  Thus  arts  and  manufadures, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require, 
that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  life,  fhould  not 
be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  converfant 
in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working  ani- 
mals, knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour 
too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage. 
This  is  equally  true  with  refped  to  the  human 
fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  mod  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  mod  young  people  are  fond 
9 of. 
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^f,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to 
their  age,  tade,  and  ftrength 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necefTity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  a6tive  diverfions  with- 
out. This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do 
more  work,  and  prevent  their  conftitutions  from 
being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient ; but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 
fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot 
go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home. 
The  bed  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them 
run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance.  This  laft 
kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  fpi- 
rits,  promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengthens  the  limbs, 
&c*  I know  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  made  his  children  dance,  inftead  of  giving 
them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed 
his  example. 

The  COLD  BATH  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  drength- 
cned,  the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,- 
were  it  conduded  with  prudence,  many  difeafes, 
the  rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  pre- 
l^ented.  The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to 
reoder  children  hardy  and  robud,  were  no  drangers 
to  the  life  of  the  cold  bath  ; and,  if  we  may  credits 
report,  the  pradice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in 
cold  water  mud  have  been  very  common  among  our 
ancedors. 

* I have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  bc!i 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  tlie  eafier  part  pf 
gardening  and  hufbandry ; as  weeding,  gathering  ftopes  off  ^ic 
land,  and  fuch  like. 
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The  greatefl:  objedion  to  the  life  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  I'uperftirious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible  tQ 
bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
knovi^n  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
ficin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  ftiould  deftroy  the  effe(5t 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed, 
or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some 
believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends 
upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular  faint;  while 
others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain  number  of 
dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like;  and  the 
world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  Suc- 
ceed, to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurles,  children  iol'e  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  of- 
ten fruftrated. 

We  ought  nor,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a v/rong  ufe  of 
it.  Evfry  child,  when  in  health,  fliould  at  leaft 
have  its  extremities  daily  wafned  in  cold  water.  This 
is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  wfinter  this  may  fuffice  ; bur,  in  the  v/arm 
feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body 
ought  to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  w^ater.  Care 
however  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body 
is  hot,  : or  the  ilomach  full.  The  child  (houid 
be  dipped  only  once  at  a time,  fliould  be  taken 
out  immediately,  and  have  its  fl^in  well  rubbed  with 
a dry  cloth. 

"The  had  Effedfs  cf  unzvhckfomc  Air  upon  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  deftru£l:ive  to  children 
than  confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one. 
reafon  why  fo  few  of  thofe  ififiints,  who  are  put 
into  hofpitals,  or  parifii  Vvorkhoufts,  live.  Thefe 
I places 
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places  are  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and 
infirm  people  ; by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered 
fo  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poifon  to 
infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  defiruflive 
to  many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty, 
confined  houfes,  to  which  the  fredi  air  has  hardly 
any  accefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy 
and  robuft,  may  live  in  fuch  fuuations,  yet  they 
generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe  who  do  are 
weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  with  Jofing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  chil- 
dren be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  al- 
ways fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, and  allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about. 
The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children ; 
and  how  can  fbe  be  better  employed  than  in  attend- 
ing them  ? 

A very  bad  euflom  prevails,  of  making  children 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largefl  and  befi;  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  iinwholefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  fblids,  renders  them  de- 
licate, and  diTpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other 
diforders.  Nor  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them 
up  too  clofe  in  cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would 
think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left  children  fiiould 
lufFcr  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them  ac- 
tually 
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tually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  aileep,  and  others 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air 
over  and  over  all  the  time  it  flecps.  Cradles  indeed 
are  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid 
afide 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  fleep  with  all  its  clothes 
on ; and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  muft  be  overheated  •,  by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
lo  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
cxpofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  iifuai  clothing, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  ciofe  apartments,^  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a 
hot-hoLife,  inflead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  Ibme  time, 
they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  llrength,  vi- 
gour, and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  ac- 
quired in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  bear 
it  afterwards,  (hould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  jOiould  not  be  too 
early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and 
irnwholcrome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view 
to  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful 

* It  is  amazing  how  children  efcape  fufFocation,  confiderlng  the 
manner  in  vvhich  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  See.  I lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  I 
begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe ; but  though  this 
indulgence  was  granted  during  my  flay,  I found  it  always  on  my 
Teturn  in  the  fame  fituation.  Death,  as  might  he  expedled,  foon 
freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies : but  it  was  not  in  my  powe*- 
to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thofe  prejudices  v/hich  proved 
fatal  to  their  child. 

I was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  Infant  which  was  faid  to 
be  expiring  in  convulfion  fits.  I defired  the  mother  to  drip  the 
child,  and  wrap  it  in  a ioofe  covering.  It  had  no  more  convulfion 
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to  their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning 
ought,  if  pofTible,  to  be  fo  fituared  as  to  have  frelh, 
dry,  wholefome  air,  and  Ihould  never  be  too  much 
Crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of 
it,  I (hall  only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thoufands 
of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do 
hot  remember  one  inftance  of  a (ingle  child  who 
continued  . healthy  in  a clofe  confined  (ituation  ; but 
have  often  known  the  mod  obftinate  difeafes  cured 
by  removing  them  from  fuch  a fitiiation  to  an  open 
free  air. 

Of  NurfeL 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  hurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 
mon fenfe  will  dired  every  one  to  chufe  a woman  who 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If  (he  be  at 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,^  and  good-natured,  fhe 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all^ 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is 
a healthy  child  upon  her  bread*  But,  as  the  mifeon- 
duct  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  mod 
baneful  errors,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, and  to  make  them  look  more  ftricHy  into  the 
condud  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  every  woman  wha 
nurfes  for  hire  fhould  he  carefully  looked  after^  other 
wife  fhe  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their 

* I have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infant  to  a imrfe  to  be  fuckled  vv^hq  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in 
her  breaft. 
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own  eye,  if  pofllble;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done^ 
they  fhould  be  extremely  circumfped  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  intrufl:  them.  It 
is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons 
her  own  child  to  fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain, 
fhould  feel  all  the  affedlions  of  a parent  towards  her 
nurfling : yet  fo  necefiary  are  the  affedions  in  a 
nurfe,  that,  but  for  them,  the  human  race  would  foon 
be  extind. 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
nurfe  for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  ftupefac- 
lives,  or  fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  in- 
dolent nurfe,  who  does  not  give  a child  fulRcient  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  deep,  and  does 
not  chufe  to  be  difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will 
fddom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  dia- 
codium,  faffron,  or  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
a dofe  of  fpirits,  or  other  drohg  liquors.  Thefe, 
though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  are  every 
day  adminiftered  by  many  who  bear  the  charader  of 
very  good  nurfes'^. 

A nnrfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defed  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  pr  other  drong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  midake.  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  fiipply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk, 
mud  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s 
milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a little  bread.  It 
never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  drong  liquors. 
Thefe,  indead  of  nourifhing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  effed. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nnrfes  differing  them 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  drains  their 
tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures, 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child 

^ If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  find  it  always  afleep, 
I would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediately ; otherwife  it  will  foon 
fleep  its  laid. 
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never  continues  to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe, 
which  might  always  be.  dilcovered  by  proper  at- 
tention ; and  the  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry 
till  it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring 
to  pleafe  it,  mult  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy 
to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  an  human  crea^ 
ture. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpeded.  They  trull  to  it,  and  negiedl  their 
duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey’s  cordial.  Daffy’s  elixirs,  Dalby’s  carmina*^ 
tive,  &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a 
dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all  defeds  in  food, 
air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind, 
I will  venture  to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who 
die  annually  in  London  lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophulas, 
rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always 
to  be  fufpedled. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from'bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
Ikin : by  this  means  fevers  and  orher  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  rniftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infedious 
diforder.  Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to 
drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  children  lofe  their 
lives  *,  and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  oppoled  in  the 
very  method  (he  takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe  fhould  obferve,  never 
to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  be^ 
ing  well  allured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  Ac 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous  eva- 
cuations. 

Loofe  flools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants, 
D 2 If 
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If  thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked  ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firil  appearance 
of  loofe  ilools,  frequently  fiy  to  the  ufe  of  ahringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned. 
A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other 
evacuation,  fliould  always  precede  the  u(e  of  aftrin- 
gent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they 
are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeale 
is  the  eftedl  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inftances 
might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered 
lame  for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,,  which 
fhc,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was 
pad  cure.  Every  parent  who  incrufts  a nurfe  with 
the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her  the  ftridleft 
charge  not  to  conceal  the  moft  trifling  diforder  or 
misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  ihould  not  be 
puniflied.  A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants ; but  as  there  is  little  reafon 
to  expeft  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would 
earneftiy  recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  care- 
fully after  their  children,  and  not  to  truft  fo  valu- 
able a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hire- 
ling. 

No  peiTon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  children  depend  nor  only  their  health  and 
ufefulnefs  in  life,  but  iikewife  the  fafety  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  ftate  to  which  they  belong.  Eflemi- 
nacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of  any  ftate  where  it 
prevails ; and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in  in- 
fancy, it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradicated. 

2 ' Parents 
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Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wIQi  wejl  to 
their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  management  of 
their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and  to 
take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their  con^ 
flitutions  flrong  and  hardy. 

arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons  ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY,  and 
THE  STUDIOUS. 

That  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fadl  well 
known;  but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  fome 
difficulty.  Moft  people  are  under  the  neceffity  of  fol- 
lowing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not. 
For  this  reaibn,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a general 
way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againfl  thofe  oc- 
cupations which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  fliall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circumtiances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifcs,  and  to 
propofe  the  moft  radonaf  methods  of  preventing 
it. 

Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and 
feveral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome 
m which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is 


Armftrong,. 
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not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arif- 
ing  from  ^ metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charged 
with  phlogifton  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expand- 
ing the  lungs  fufficiently,  and  anfwering  the  other 
important  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow  thefe  employ- 
ments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poffible,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on,  ought 
to  be  conftrudled  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difcharge 
the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free 
current  of  frefh  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  fo  con- 
tinue long  at  work ; and  when  they  give  over,  they 
fhould  fuffer  themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on 
their  clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They 
ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or 
watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  in^ 
dulge  in  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold 
on  the  ftomach  ' 

Miners,  and  ajl  who  work  under  ground,  are  like* 
wife  hurt  by  unwhoiefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  (lag- 
nation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring 
and  other  qualities  neceffary  for  refpiration,  but  is  of- 
ten loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become 
a moll  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod  deftrudlive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp-,  and  the 
ehoke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon 
by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities;  and  the 
latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

* When  perfons  heated  with  labour  have  drank  c®ld  liquor,  they 
ought  to  cQiitinue  at  work  for  fome  time  after, 


Miners 
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Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  nnwholefome  air,  but 
Jikewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
fkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affedions,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  like  wife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
noLirilhing,  and  their  liquor  generous  : nothing  ihbre 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  (hould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  (heathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from 
the  ill  effeds  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines 
or  metals  ought  to  wafti  carefully,  and  to  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of 
fuch  people  than  a ftrid,  and  almoft  religious  regard 
to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners  j and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  diredions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubltances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuf- 
fer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clean- 
linefs as  miners ; and  when  they  are  affeded  with 
naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them 
to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  pur^e.  Such  fubftances 
ought  always  to  be  manufadured  as  foon  as  pofflble. 
When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome 
to  thofe  who  manufadure  them,  but  likewife  to  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

D4 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  lubjed,  to  fpccify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  peiTons 
of  every  occupation;  we  iliall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind  under  the  general  clalTts  of  Laborious^  Sedentary^ 
and  Studious, 

^ THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employment^ 
are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they 
are  carried  on,  expofe  thern  more  particularly  to  fome 
difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to 
all  the  viciTitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this 
country,  are  often  very  great  and  fqdcjcn,  and  occa- 
fion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms^  fevers,  and 
other  acute  ciiforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to 
work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above  their 
Erength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  veffels,  ocpafion 
afthmas,  ruptures,  pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  affli6led 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  vicifTitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  thpy  are  frequently  ex-^ 
pofcd. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c,  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  neceffary  for  common  refpiration  : by 
this  rneans  the  render  vefTds  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
flretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a fpitting 
of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an 
inftance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wa- 
ger, carried  an  afs  ; but  was  loon  after  feized  with  a 
fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  bprdens  is  generally  the  effed:  qf 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  oncq 
what  ftiould  be  don^  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceed? 

from 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongcft  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  adlivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts,  of  his  ftrength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine 
the  daily  inllances  we  have  of  the  fatal  eiredls  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running,  wreflling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fu  :h  pradices. 

' There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farily  require  a great  exertion  of  ffrength  ; as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow 
thefe  but  men  of  ftrong  body  •,  and  they  fhoiild  never 
exert  their  Ifrength  to  the  utmoif,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  the  mufcles  are  violently  ftrained,  frequent  reib 
is  necdlary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their 
tone;  vvithoLit  this,  the  flrength  and  conftitution 
will  foon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old  age  be 
induced. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occahoned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
Jceeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impoirible  for  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againfi;  thefe  inconve- 
niences ; but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  pafTion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes 
as  the  enfipelas;  but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from 
Ilatulent  andihdigeflible  food,  Labourers  generally 
eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  pe^s,  beans,  rye, 
and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  aifo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw, 
yvith  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 

they 
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they  often  drink  four  milk,  dale  fmall  beer,  or  the  like,’ 
Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind, 
and  occafion  difeafes  of  thole  parrs. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who  la- 
bour without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attri- 
buted to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon : but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  ftidden  heat  after  cold, 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c. 
come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire, 
and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water,  by  which 
means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  are 
fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veffels  not  yielding  fo 
quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation 
or  a mortification  enfucs. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wafli 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with 
a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people  are 
fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  parts  affedted  with  fnow,  or,  where  it 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near 
the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification 
will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  pradice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
fiimmer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  fliouid  go  home,  or  at  leaft  get  un- 
der fome  cover  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in 
fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 
4 thing. 
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thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
resular  times ; and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  fhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  frefh  nourilhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
word  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpedl  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might,  for 
the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome.  In 
fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs  even 
to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own  viduals. 
Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a>day  in  indo- 
lence, rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure 
them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufflciently  noLiriffled,  the  humours  become  viti- 
ated, and  the  folids  weak ; from  whence  the  mod 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  iikewife  pro- 
dudive  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  remark- 
i able  that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food,  are 
I generally  affeded  with  difeafes  of  the  flcin,  which  fel- 
dom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a good 
pafture.  This  fflews  how  much  a good  date  of  the 
humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity  of  proper 
nourifhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight ; and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their 
power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
fhift  to  live  from  day  to  day  *,  and  when  any  difeafe 
overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed.  Here  the 
godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  irfelf. 
To  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  furely 
^he  moft  exalted  ad  of  religion  and  humanity.  They 

alone. 
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alone,  who  are  witneiTes  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity, 
can  form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perifli  in  difcafes, 
for  want  of  proper  alTiftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a fooHfh  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overlieat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  av7ay  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  fdf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a foldier^  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  among  the'  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardfhips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  iin- 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
efpeciaily  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the 
i«afon,  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often 
prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  (hould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due  Tea- 
fon,  and  to  provide  their  men  v/ith  dry  and  well-aired 
winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  the  Tick  at  a proper  diffance  from  thofe 
in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  of 
the  foldiery 

Sailors 

* it  is  indeed  to  he  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
fliips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufefuh  The^e  defirable  objedts  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  worksj  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 

made 
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Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  labo- 
rious. > They  undergo  great  hardfhips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 
that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  beftov/ed  in  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

Orie  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  feaTaring  peo- 
ple is  cxcefs.  When  they  get  on  fhore,.  after  hav- 
ing been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate, 
or  their  own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong 
into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perhft  till  a fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance, 
and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many 
of  our  brave  Tailors  die  on  foreign  coads.  Such 
people  ought  not  to  live  too  low;  but  they  will  find 
moderation  the  beft  defence  againft  fevers  and  many 
other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  hen  this  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  cloches  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  They 

fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits 
or  other  ftrong  liquors,  but  ftiould  rather  drink  them 
diluted  with  warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed, 
where  a found  fleep  and  a gentle  fweat  would  fct.ali 
to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  Tailors  fufiers  mod  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conilant  ufe  of  faked  pro^ 

made  without  hiirting  manufadlures  ; and  foldiers  luight  be  en- 
abled to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafily  be  conduced,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
•provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors  : no  foldiers  fhould  be  fuffered 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit 
for  the  hardfliips  of  war ; whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every 
day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their 
perves,  and  increafe  their  flrength  and  CQurage. 
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vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages  ; yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  to- 
wards effeding  fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
beftowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot 
be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either  frelh  or  fer- 
mented, may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even 
the  food  of  the  lliip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidu- 
lated in  long  voyages. 

Scale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frelh  bread  might  frequently  be  made. 
Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infuled  with  boiling 
water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even 
in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to 
be  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and 
cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in  ; and 
fliould  they  turn  four,  they  would  (till  be  ufeful  as 
vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes, 
and  Ihould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpecially  at  fea. 
It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink,  or 
taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would 
tend  to  prderve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful 
fet  of  men^. 

We 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  fliewn 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fa 
fatal  to  feamien  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years' 
and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  w'as  expofed  to  every  climate, 

from 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  cloathing,  and  above  all  things 
to  the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world;  but  when 
thefe  are  neglected  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  bed  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coads,  efpecially 
wher?  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
eafes.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day ; or  if  this  fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce 
of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two 
drachms  of  fnake  root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be 
infufed  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englidi  quart  of 
brandy,  and  half  a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  when  the  domach  is  empty.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againd  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 
dicine is  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made 
into  an  elefluary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or 
the  like, 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Almod  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufaduring 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reck- 
oned fedentary 

Agricul- 

from  the  52'®  north  to  the  71®  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men,  compofing  t;he  fhip’s  company,  he  loft  only- 
one,  who  died  of  a phthifis  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he  ufed 
were,  to  preferve  a ttrid  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frefti  proviftons,  efpecially  good 
water,  and  to  allow  his  people  fufficient  time  for  reft. 

* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to,  the  ftudious;  we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  reftri<fting  it 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  molt  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken* 
An  ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain 
his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  grounds 
So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  live  like  a Roman.  This  (hews  what  an 
immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  ad- 
mit of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeflic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negledled,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluduating 
Rate  of  trade  and  manufadures,  that  thoufands  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beg- 
gary to-morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe 
who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  and  can  always  by  induftry  obtain,  at 
leaft,  the  necefifaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  necefiary^ 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
fhould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were 
fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  adive 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
confiant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man 
may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day  5 
but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  foon 
become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people ; they  iikewife  fuffer  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common 

to  them  alone.  Many  artificer?,  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  he 
denominated  fedentary  a.s  the  lludious,  with  this  particular  difad- 
vantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward  pof- 
tures,  v/hich  the  iludious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 
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to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  % or  (lay  makers,  for 
example,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue 
for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition 
of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the 
air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that 
is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufeof  the  phthifical  coughs,  ‘ 
and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  fo  incident  to 
fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  un whole- 
ibme.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be 
greatly  encreafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to 
have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe 
who  fit  near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the 
fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infeded.  It  would 
be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a dozen  of  fe- 
dentary people  all  in  good  health.  The  danger  of 
crowding  them  together  mnft  therefore  be  evident  to 
every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  conftanily  in  a bending  poflure,  as  fhoe- 
makers,  taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is 
extremely  hurtful.  A bending  pofture  obftrudls  all 
the  vital  motions,  and  of  courfe  muft  deflroy  the 
health.  Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally 
complaining  of  indigeflions,  flatulences,  head-achs, 
pains  of  the  brcafl,  &c. 

^ A perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that 
moll  taylors  die  of  confumptions  ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  unfavorable  poftures  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwholefome- 
nefs  of  thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If  more 
attefttion  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of  human 
lives,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied  ; but  while  mailers  only 
mind  their  own  intereft,  nothing  will  be  done  for  the  fafety  of  their 
fervants, 

E The 
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The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  be- 
ing pufhed  forwards  by  an  ered  pofture,  and  the 
adlion  of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined 
in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigeflions,  coflivenefs, 
wind,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affedlions,  the 
conftant  companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed 
where  exercife  is  wanting  ♦,  and  when  the  matter 
which  ought  to  be  difeharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  imifl:  have  bad 
effeds,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  hu- 
mours. 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  When  this  organ  is  comprefted,  the  air 
cannot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to 
expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhe- 
fions,  &:c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  con- 
fumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  adlion  of  the  lungs 
being  abfolutely  neceftary  for  making  good  blood, 
when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  loon  become 
univerfally  depraved,  and  the  wlioie  confdtution  goes 
to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  prefTure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obftrudls  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  fhoe- 
makers,  &c,  frequently  loofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs 
altogether  : befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  is  cbftrud.ed ; 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe-^ 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments.  ' 
The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  benr, 
puts  on  a crooked  ihape,  and  generally  remains  fo 
ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already 

been 
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been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital 
fundions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  unb 
verfal  relaxation  of  the  foiids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  mofl  of  the  difeafes  of  feden- 
tary people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption, 
hyilerics,  and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common, 
were  very  little  known  in  this  country  before  feden- 
tary artificers  became  fo  numerous : and  they  are 
very  little  known  (till  among  fuch  of  our  people  as 
follow  adive  employments  without  doors,  though 
in  great  towns  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
^re  afflicted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary 
life,  like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for 
exercife ; we  fhall,  however,  throw  out  a few 
hints  with  refped  to  the  mofl  likely  means  for  pre- 
ferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which 
fome  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to 
take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  artifi- 
cers are  often  hurt  bf  their  bending  poflure.  They 
ought  therefore  to  fland  or  fit  as  ered  as  the  nature  of 
their  employments  will  permit.  They  ffiould  like- 
wife  change  their  poffure  frequently, ‘and  fnould  never 
fit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  fundlions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercife ; yet  fhort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  em- 
ploy it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor  or  weaver, 
for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife 
and  frefli  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to 
fpend  them  in  a public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome 
fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes^both  his 
time  and  his  money. 
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The  awkward  poflures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  efFeft  of  cuftom 
than  neceflicy.  For  example,  a table  might  furely 
be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit  round 
with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or 
reft  upon  a foot- board,  as  they  fhould  chufe.  A 
place  might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for 
working  as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs- 
legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  mod  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation 
and  occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  No- 
thing would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their 
health,  than  a ftrid  attention  to  it:  and  fuch  of 
them  as  negled  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of 
lofing  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance  to  their 
neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy  or  hard  of  digtftion,  and  fhould  pay  the 
firidefi:  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works 
hard  without  doors  will  foon  throw  off  a debauch ; 
but  one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch 
perfons  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fhould  ride  or  walk  in  the 
fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint  more 
effedually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt 
the  conflitution. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fhall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  (hould  culti- 
vate a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This 
he  might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  v>/ecd  at  leifure 
hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufe- 

ment. 
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ment,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  necefTaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man 
will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while 
idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  ' to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
frelh  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whiHl  the 
perpetual  profpedl  of  fomething  coming  to  maturjty, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpeft, 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  hap- 
pinefs  that  moft  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  build- 
ing, &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  bem  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  more  early  sges : and,  when  kings 
and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happi- 
nefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufadlurers  in  great  towns*,  but  obfervation 
proves  that  the  plan  is  very  pradicable.  In  the 
town  of  Shefndd,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great  iron 
manufadure  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journey- 
men cutler  who  does  not  pofTefs  a piece  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  pradice  has 
n>any  falutary  effeds.  It  nor  only  induces  thefe 
people  to  take  exercife  without  doors,  but  allb  to 
cat  many  greens,  roots,  occ.  of  their  own  growth, 
which  they  would  never,  think  of  purchafing. 
There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufadurers  in  any 
other  town  in  Great  Britain  fhould  not  follow  the 
fame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  fijfch 
a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not  pradti- 
cable:  yet  even  there,  fedencary  artificers  may  find 
opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe 
to  embrace  them, 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advan* 
tages ; but  it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  A.U 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  , which  indeed 
moft  cf  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exer- 
cife,  but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably. 
So  far  at  leaft  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mecha- 
nics who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy 
than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health, 
live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a 
healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe 
who  negledi:  it,  though  they  may  fora  while  drag  out 
life,  can  hardly  be  laid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effe«^ 
minate,  they  languiffl  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop 
into  an  untimely  grave. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fodeftrudive  to  health,  that  few 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudioiis  perfons  who 
are  flrong  and  healthy.  Hard  fludy  always  implies 
a fedentary  life  ; and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined 
to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  mull  be  bad. 
We  have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of 
clofe  application  to  fludy  ruin  an  excellent  conflitu- 
tion,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  complaints  which 
could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetual 
action,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out.  by  the  one  as 
by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, and  promote  all  the  fecretions , whereas  fad- 
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nefs  and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thought- 
lelTnefs  is  necelTary  to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits ; while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
chink  long.  In  a few,  years  they  generally  become 
quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how 
readily  the  greateft  bleffings  may  be  abofed.  Think- 
ing, like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme, 
becomes  a vice ; nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater 
proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a man  frequently  and 
ieafonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may  generally 
be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  a(^live  di- 
ve rfions,  or  the  like. 

Inflead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connection  which  fubfifls  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  mutitally  affcft  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention 
tliofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjeCt  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  in- 
digeftion,  and  an  obftruCted  perfpiration.  It  is  im- 
poffible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night 
fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fe- 
cretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which 
fnould  be  thrown  off  by  the  Jkin,  is  retained  in  the 
body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  dif- 
cafes  mutt  enfue. 

The  flndious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  Hone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the 
fecretion  and  difcharge  of  urine  ; conTequently  a 
fedcntary  life  muft  have  the  contrary  effeft.  Any 
one  may  be  fatished  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he 
pafes  much  more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night. 
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and  alfo  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he 
fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  fio^,  obflruc«» 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe*^ 
quence  of  inaflivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflidted  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  To  necef- 
fary  apart  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon  be  im- 
paired. Jaundice,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confequences  qf  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  liver  or  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudions  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  he  duly  expandedin 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife ; and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftrudions  and  adhefions  will  en- 
fue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture 
in  which  ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
much  are  ready  to  contradt  a habit  of  bending  for-? 
wards,  and  often  prefs  with  their  breaft  upon  a 
table  or  bench.  This  pofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs. 

The  fundlions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft- 
bone  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  obftruct  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  pro- 
bable caufe  that  could  be  aftigned  for  this  fingular 
fymptom  was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufinefs  was 
writing,  ufed  conftantly  to  fit  in  a bending  pofture, 
with  his  breaft  prelfing  upon  the  edge  of  a plain 
table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  pro- 
perly digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and 
inaftiyity  never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 

geftion. 
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geflion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and  viti- 
ated, the  iblids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  con- 
ftitucion  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  griev- 
ous hcad-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apo- 
plexies, palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  beft 
way  to  prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at 
one  time,  and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by 
proper  food,  or  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome 
opening  medicine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afHided 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  pradifed 
as  feldom  as  poflible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the 
eyes  fhould  be  fliaded,  and  the  head  fhould  not 
be  held  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or 
painful,  they  fhould  be  bathed  every  night  and 
morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a little  brandy  may 
be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defedive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may 
obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this 
goes  off  by  exercife ; which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecialiy  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
effed  of  ftudy.  Nothing  afteds  the  nerves  fo  much 
as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the 
whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  mo- 
tions, but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a deli- 
rium, melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the 
effed  of  ciofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is 
no  difeafe  which  can  proceed  either  from  a bad  ftate 
of  the  humours,  a defed  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a 
debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be  in- 
duced hy  intenfe  thinking. 

But 
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But  the  moft  afflicting  of  all  the  difeafes  which 
attack  the  ftiidious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This 
difeafe  feldcm  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep 
thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a complication 
of  maladies  than  a Tingle  one.  To  what  a wretched 
condition  are  the  bdt  of  men  often  reduced  by  it  1 
Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail ; a perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  minds;  they  live  in  the  conftani 
dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch  of 
relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas ! it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder, 
though  they  are  often  made  the  fubjeCt  of  ridi- 
cule, juflly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  com* 
pafflon. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterons  than  for 
a perfon  to  make  ftiidy  his  foie  buhnefs,  A mere  (tu. 
dent  is  feldcm  an  ufeful  member  ot  fociety.  tie  often 
negieCls  the  mcft  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to 
purfue  Rudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it 
rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effeCl: 
of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound 
refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  com- 
mon fenfe,  anci  too  often  lofe  light  of  it  altogether. 
Profound  fpeculations,  inflead  of  making  men  wifcr 
or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute  fceptics, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty^ 
All  that  is  necefi'ary  for  man  to  know,  in  order 
to  be  happy,  is  eafily  obtained  ; and  the  refl,  like 
the  forbidden  fruit,  ierves  only  to  encreafe  his 
juifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muR  not  only  difeontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far 
occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  clofet.  A foikary  ride  or  walk  are  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encou- 
rage thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when 
2 it 
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it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention 
to'  I'ubjeds  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a 
kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  re- 
lieve it. 

Learned  men  often  contrail  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afliamed  to  be 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afliamed  to  unbend 
his  mind,  by  aflbeiating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay. 
Even  the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind, 
and  expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too 
apt  to  occaflon. 

As  ftudious  people  are  necefTarily  mueh  within 
doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  fl:udy.  This  would  not  only  pre- 
vent  the  bad  effeds  which  attend  confined  air,  but 
would  cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a mofl:  happy 
influence  both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid 
of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire 
to  a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
mofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a place 
for  fludy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  talfe.  A man 
may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant 
apartment  as  in  a cave  and  may  have  as  happy 
conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun 
render  the  air  wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they 
never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  Ihould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping"  as  nearly  in  an  ere(5l 
pofture  as  poflible.  Thofe  who  didfate,  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effedt  frequently  to 
read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the 
lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Tdence  ftudious 
people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  difeourfes 

ill 
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in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt 
themfelves  by  overawing  their  part ; but  this  is  their 
own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits 
not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been 
reckoned  the  bed  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But 
it  is  alfo  the  mod  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while 
the  domach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with 
deep.  Studious  people  fhould  therefore  fometimes 
fpend  the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  Ibmc 
manly  diverfions  without  doors.  This  would  make 
them  return  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and 
would  be  of  more  feivice  than  twice  the  time  after 
their  fpirits  are  worn  <^ut  w th  fatigue,  k is  not 
fufficient  to  rake  divciTion  only  when  we  can  think 
no  longer.  Every  dudious  perfon  diould  make  it 
-a  part  of  his  bu fined,  and  lliould  let  nothing  in- 
terrupt his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofc/Of 
flody. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effed  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  itudy.  It  v/ould  be  well 
if  every  dudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with 
that  fciencc  as  to  amide  him  felt  after  fey  ere 
thought,  by  playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency 
to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  inlpire  cheerfulntfs  and  good 
humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her 
votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  dndy,  (hould 
betake  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  drong  liquors. 
This  indeed  is  a remedy;  but  it  is  a defperate  one, 
and  always  proves  dedrudive.  Would  fuch  per- 
fons,  when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback, 
and  ride  ten  or  a dozm  miles,  they  would  find  it  a 
more  effedlual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in 
the  apothecary’s  fhop,  or  all  the  drong  liquors  in 
the  world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  re- 
commend a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fa- 
9 , tigued 
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tigued  with  ftudy,  or  other  ferioiis  bufinefs,  I mount 
my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country, 
where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheer- 
ful friend  j after  which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town 
with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my  lludies  or  bufi- 
nefs  with  frefii  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things  ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferabk 
objedl  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  ^for 
health  after  it  is  gone  ^ jet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  lead:,  with  negled.  Such  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
fore  fight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than 
others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
lieafon  why  they  Ihould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  modera- 
tion. They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  (uppers  Ihould  always  be  light,  or 
taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be 
water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cyder, 
wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water 
mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  ocher  genuine 
fpirit. 

We  (hall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
of  exercile  which  are  moil  proper  for  the  iludious, 
that  they  ihould  not  be  too  violenr,  nor  ever  car- 
ried to  the  degree  of  exceflive  fatigue.  They  ought 
Hkewife  to  be  frequently  varied  fo  as  to  give  a<5lion 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body ; and  ihould, 
as  often  as  poffible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
In  general,  riding  on  horfcback,  walking,  working 
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in  a garden,  or  playing  at  fome  adlive  diverfions,  are 
the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be  negleded 
by  perforss  of  a relaxed  habir,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife  or 
to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


C H A P.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 
diet,  occafion  many  difeafes.  TTere  is  no  doubt 
but  the  whole  conhitution  of  body  m^y  be  changed 
by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated 
or  condcnfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrituonious,  coagu- 
lated or  diluted,  to  almofl  any  degree.  Nor  are  its 
effeds  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may 
be  braced  or  rela^ied,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions, 
&c.  greatly  encreafed  or  diminiflied,  by  different 
kinds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  much  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of 
the  dier. 

Not  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health  only  : it  is  likewife  of  importance  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effcds,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lafting : befides, 
it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo 
da.ngerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained# 

Our 
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Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali^ 
ment  in  ufe  among  mankind  *,  nor  to  fhew  their  effedls 
upon  the  different  confticutions  of  the  human  body  ; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  mod  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpcdt  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the 
exadl  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex, 
and  conffitution  : but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by 
no  means  neceflary.  The  befl;  rule  is  to  avoid  all 
extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  meafiire  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  crea« 
cure  when  it  has  enough  ; and  the  calls  of  third 
and  hunger  are  fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more 
is  necelfary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  ads  of  Providence, 
and  we  muft  fubmit  to  them;  but  furely  no  punifl> 
ment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  proviflons 
CO  fpoii  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intereft  by  adulSrr- 
ating  the  neceflTaries  of  life 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubdances  have  a conftanc  tendency  to  putre« 
fadion ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 

The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  hrd;  who  fuffer  by  unfound 
proviflons ; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  ftate  : befides,  difeafes  occafloned  by  unwholefome 
food  often  prove  infectious,  by  which  means  they  reach  people  in 
every  ffation.  It  is  therefore  the  interefl;  of  all  to  take  care  that 
no  fpoilt  proviflons  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale, 
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not  only  become  ofFenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to 
health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice, however,  in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  fervants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  dif- 
cafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may 
oblige  people  to  do  this*,  but  they  had  better  eat  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  wholefome  : it 
would  both  afford  a better  nourifhmcnt,  and  be  at- 
tended with  lefs  danger. 

The  injundions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ftri6f  re- 
gard to  health  ^ and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  Chrif- 
tians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  themfelves 
without  fome  previous  difeafe ; but  how  a difeafed 
animal  fliould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable: 
even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muff  be  hurtful,  as 
their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flelh,  and  foon  turns 
putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch 
v^^holefome  nonrifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can 
be  wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Moft  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air;  by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  juices 
not  being  properly  prepared  or  affimilated,  remain 
crude,  and  occafion  indigeflions,  grofs  humours, 
and  oppreflion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed 
upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  ExcelTive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts  . 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  fiefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For 
this  reafon,  butchers  fliould  be  feverely  punifhed 
who  over  drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe 
to  eat  the  hefii  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high 
fever;  yet  that  is  the  calc  with  all  over-drove  cattle; 
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i:nd  the  fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of 
madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with 
air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  far,  is  every  day 
pradifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  ren« 
ders  it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  cricks 
that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a per- 
fon  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from 
the  fhambles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating 
meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the 
lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the 
very  worft  of  difeafes. 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the 
cellular  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This 
makes  the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh 
more,  but  is  notwithftanding  a very  pernicious  cufii 
tom,  as  it  both  renders  the  meat  unwholfome  and 
unfit  for  keeping.  1 feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from 
the  Ihamblcs,  where  the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through 
the  cellular  texture^  I ftiall  not  fay  that  this  is 
always  the  effefl  of  defign  ; but  I am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  be  moft 
frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  pradlice  of  carrying 
calves  from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which 
means  their  tender  flefli  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their 
vefiTels  burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  znU 
mal  food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  feurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigeftion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm^  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furely  defigned  for  man,  and  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  moft  wholefome ; 
F - 
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but  to  gorge,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifli,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a daj,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  flcfh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
ought  to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently 
do  more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
ufed  in  diet,  we  Ibould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  like- 
wife  fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frefli 
vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in 
diet;  this  laudable  practice  we  hope  will  continue  to 
gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moifi:  nor  too 
dry.  Moifl:  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
^weak  and  unable  to  digeft  folid  food  : hence  proceed 
hyflerics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids 
in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifeid,  which 
difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  feurvies,  and 
the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effeds  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
verfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world ; but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  moil  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Moft  delicate  perfons,  who,  by 
the  bye,  are  the  greateft  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat 
any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after 
fafting  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups 
of  green  tea  without  eating  almoft  any  bread,  it  muft 
hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quantity, 
not  too  ftroqg,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty 
4 ftomach. 
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ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm ; but  if  it  be  bad, 
Which  is  ofren  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
Iblid  food,  it  rhuft  have  many  ill  effeds. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwholc-^ 
fome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingredi- 
ents, in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofition  proves  almoft  a poiibn.  All 
high  feafoning,  picklesj  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were 
well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roafting  or  boiling  is  all  that 
the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficient  for 
people  in  health,  and  the  Tick  have  ftill  lefs  need  of  a 
cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  li- 
quors, but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  muft  therefore  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  diet.  The  beft  water  is  that  which 
is  moft  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign 
bodies.  Water  t^kes  up  parts  of  moft  bodies  with 
which  it  comes  into  contad ; by  this  means  it  is 
often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poilbnous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  billy  countries  have  peculiar  difeaies,  which 
in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus 
the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  Eng- 
land, have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  Inow  water  j 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to 
the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which  the 
waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies, 
it  generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte, 
fmell,  heat,  or  fome  other  fenfiblc  quality.  Our 
b^nefs  therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  com- 
F 2 mon 
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mon  ufe,  as  is  lighteft,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  tafte,  or  fmell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice 
of  their  water-,  and  few  things  would  contribute 
more  to  health  than  a due  attention  to  this  article. 
But  mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make 
ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neared  to  them,  without  con- 
fidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
dricled  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by 
bad  water ; and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at 
a great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air, 
&c,  are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unneceflary  tor 
fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  We  fliall  only,  in 
general,  advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  dagnate  long 
in  fmall  lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters 
often  become  putrid,  by  the  corruptfon  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even 
cattle  frequently  fufFer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons, 
water  which  has  dood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  with- 
out being  fupplied  by  fprings,  or  frelhened  with 
fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to 
have  a free  communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithdanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againd  by  many  writers,  dill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almod  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them  we  fliall  rather  endeavour  to  aflid 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to 
condemn  what  cudom  has  fo  firmly  edabliflied.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind  : it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as 
are  ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  ate  too  drong,  hurt 
d'gedion ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  drength^ 
enjrd  by  them,  that  it  is  weakoied  and  relaxed. 

Many 
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Many  Imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
porced ’without  drinking  ftrong  liquors:  this  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue  but 
allb  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them 
daily.  But,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a 
man  to  do  more  work,  they  muft  neverthelefs  wafte 
the  powers  of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age. 
They  keep  up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the 
Ipirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
■mimberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong ; when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead: 
when  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation 
not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  flatulencies;  and,  when  kept  till  ftale, 
they  turn  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
For  this  reafon  all  male-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought 
to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and 
then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are 
kept  too  long,  though  they  fhould  not  become  four, 
yet  they  generally  contract  a hardnefs  which  renders 
them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of 
bufinefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulte- 
rate them.  The  great  objedt  both  to  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age.  But  it  is  well 
, known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients 
than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it 
ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe 
things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  li- 
quors heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  practice  is 
very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefadive 
F 3 quality.. 
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quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  what  muft  be  the  confequence  of  their  ’general 
ufe.  Though  they  do  not  kill/uddenly,  yet  they 
hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kepf 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they 
would  prove  real  blefTings  to  mankind.  But,  while 
th-7  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and 
taken  to  excefs,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious 
effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceftary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  beftowed  in  order  to  have  it  found 
and  wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only 
neceftary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  like- 
wife properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  un- 
wholefome  ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread 
prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  objed  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  con^ 
fultthe  health.  The  beft  bread  is  that  which  is  nei- 
ther too  coarfe  nor  too  fine ; well  fermented,  and 
made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye 
mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex-, 
plain  their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effeds  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  ex-r 
ceed  the^  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail 
of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  under- 
ftood,  and  of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we  (hall  only 
mention  the  following  eafy  rules  with  refped  to  the 
choice  of  aliment. 

Per  Tons  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifdd  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nouriffi- 
ing ; and  they  (hould  take  fufficienC  excrcife  in  the 
open  air. 
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Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourilhing,  as 
fat  meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubftances*,  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifhing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
cxercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  mufl  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on 
animal  food ; and  thofe  who  are  afflidtcd  with  hoc 
alkaline  eruflations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affeded  with  the  gout,  low  fpirlts, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on 
the  flomach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool, 
and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conflitntion,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life : a 
I'edentary  or  fludious  perfon  fhould  live  more Tparingly 
than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many 
kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well  which 
would  be  almofl  indigeftible  to  a citizen  *,  and  the 
latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would 
flarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  ef- 
fedts.  Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety 
of  aliment  which  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and 
F 4 like  wife 
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likewife  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds 
of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafei 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it : for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould 
not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  fonps,  or  gravies, 
and  ftiould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled 
with  the  gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  auftere  and 
aftringent  aliments  *,  and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic 
fhould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  faked  provjfions, 
&c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
moft  proper  for  the  ftate  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  laft  period  of  life,  when  nature  is 
upon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
.firft.  It  fhould  be  lighter  and  more  fiicculent  than 
that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceflary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but'alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  for  excels ; but 
this,  indead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  domach  and  intedines  are  over 
didended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  fading,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
■wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fading  dedroys  the 
powers  of  digedion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
neceflary  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mod  healthy 
date,  have  a condant  tendency  to  putrefadion, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies 
of  frefli  nourifhment : when  that  is  wanting  too 
long,  the  putrefadion  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to 
occ^fion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we 
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may  learn  the  ncGeffity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon 
can  enjoy  a good  flare  of  health,  whofe  veilirls  are  ei- 
ther frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  de- 
prived of  frelh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  falling  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple i it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  pre- 
vents their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the 
aged.  Moil  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  af- 
flicted with  wind : this  complaint  is  not  only  in- 
creafed,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal,  by  lorlg  failing.  Old  people,  when  their  flo- 
niachs  are  empty,  are  frequeirtly  leized  with  gid- 
dinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints 
may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of  bread  and 
a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  foiid  food ; 
which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the 
fudden  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life,  are  occafioned  by  failing  too  long, 
as  it  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with 
wind;  we  would  therefore  ad vife  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  never  to  allow  their  ilomachs  to  be  too 
long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a few 
^ups  of  tea  and  a little  bread,  from  nine  o’clock 
at  night  till  two  or  three  next  afternoon.  Such  may 
be  ,faid  to  fail  almoit  three-fourths  of  their  time. 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiata 
the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with . v/ind  ; 
ail  which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  break- 
fail. 

It  is  a very  common  pra£lice  to  eat  a light  break- 
fail  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cuilom  ought  to 
be  reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  iupper 
fhould  be  very  light ; but  the  breakfail  ought  al- 
ways to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  Iupper, 
goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes  in  the  morning, 
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he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfaft, 
and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fufFer  fo  much 
from  fafling  as  the  weak  and  delicate  *,  but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofice,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effe^  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veflels.  Strong  people, 
in  high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of 
blood  and  other  humours.  When  ihefe  are  fud- 
deniy  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nou- 
rilhing  diet,  the  veflels  become  too  much  diftended, 
and  obftrudions  and  inflammations  enfue.  Hence 
fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory  and 
eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c.  after  a feafl:  or  de- 
bauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dan- 
gerous. What  the  Itomach  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  digeil,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will 
agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  falutary 
nature  to  which  it  has  not  been  ufed.  When  there- 
fore a change  becomes  neceflTary,  it  ought  always 
to  be  made  gradually ; a fudden  tranfition  from 
a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the 
contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  fundions  of  the 
body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion 
death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underflood  as  condemning  every  fmall  de- 
viation from  it.  It  is  next  to  impofTible  for  peo- 
ple at  all  times  to  avoid  fomc  degree  of  excefs,  and 
living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmal- 
Itfl  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  pru- 
dent to  vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fome- 
times  lefs,  than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink, 
provided  always  that  a due  regard  be  had  to  mode- 
ration. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

O F A I R. 

NWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 


of  dileales.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  aif- 


ing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes 
into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more 
fuddeniy  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  molt  bo- 
dies with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  is  often  fo 
replenilhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effedls  fel- 
dom happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of 
bad  air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind; 
we  {hall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome 
of  thefe,  and  to  Ihew  whence  the  danger  chiefly 
arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  hear,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholcfome : for  example,  that  which  is 
too  hot  dilTipates  the  watry  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft  and 
thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftruds 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes 
the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and 
catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  bread:. 
Air  that  is  too  moift  deflroys  the  elafticity  or  fpring 
of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitudons, 
and  dlfpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers, 
dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
Into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation. 
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it  foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is 
delicate  perfons  are  ib  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faintTn 
crowded  churches,  afTemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
.repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
Ranees,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  pof- 
fible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftrects  of 
large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may 
have  a free  current  through  them.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city 
than  dirty  flreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  , populous  cities.  Whether 
this  be  the  effect  of  ancient  fuperflition,  or  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no* 
confequence.  Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftonis 
it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  recon- 
ciles us  to  thefe  things ; by  means  of  which  the  moft 
ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cuftoms,  often  become 
facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of  putrid  car- 
caffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it ; and 
that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  mull  oc? 
caiion  difeafes 

Burying  within  churches  is  a praflice  flill  more 
deteftabie.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good, 

* In  mofi:  eaflern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fonae  dillance  from  any  town.  As  this  pra61:ice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
vvcflern  parts  of  Europe  /hould  not  have  followed  their  example  in 
a cuhosn  fo  truly  laudable. 

and 
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and  the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcafTes  mufl:  render  it 
flill  worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once 
a week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  win- 
dows, and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that 
damp,  mufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one  feels  up- 
on entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unfafe 
place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Theie  incon- 
veniences might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by 
prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a flream  of 
frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome. Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails 
not  only  contfadl  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pof- 
fefied  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the 
very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  dif- 
eafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good 
health  ; and  their  children  commonly  die  young.  In 
the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their 
power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateil  attention  to 
open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  wholefome  unlels  the  air  has  a free  pafiTage 
through  it.  For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  oppofite  windows, 
and  admitting  a current  of  frefli  air  into  every 
room.  Beds,  inflead  of  being  made  up  as  loon  as 
people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down, 
and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the  open  windows 

^ One  cannot  pafs  through  a large  church  or  cathedral,  even  in 
Xmnracr,  without  feeling  quite  chilly. 

through 
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through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 
vapour,  ’ and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants. 

In  holpitals^  jails^  (hips,  &c.  where  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  done,  ventilators  Ihould  be  ufed. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing, 
frefh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a moft  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of 
all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  univerfal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and 
ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  people  are 
crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary. 

Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  See, 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fliould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  ihu-t,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  clofe 
covered 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chnfe  to 
fleep  in  (mail  apartments.  This  condudt  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed  chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes 
ftill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  afieep 
by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs, 
to  fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poflible, 
to  fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  go- 
ing down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  ftagnates  ; 
all  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  dovvn  a light- 
ed candle  before  them,  and  ftoppliig  when  they  perceive  it  go  out; 
yet  this  precautioai  fimple  as  It  is,  is  feldom  ufed. 

night 
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night  will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of 
it  through  the  day.  This  pradice  would  have  a greater 
efFed  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  Gom- 
monly  imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  pofilble,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  per- 
fons (hould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague. 
The  hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it. 
I have  often  feen  perfons  fo  much  afflided  with  this 
malady  while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoflible 
for  them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the 
country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The  fame 
obfervarion  holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and  hy- 
fteric  women.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in  queft  of 
better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that 
they  Ihould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air 
as  they  can,  that  |hey  ihould  admit  f;*e(h  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  was  neceflary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  Tingle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obllruding  the  free 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp 
and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  moft 
parts  of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  ad- 
mit a free  paflage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to 
Air  and  Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve 
the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  preferiptions  of 
the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  Wood  not  only  obftrudts  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
moifl  exhalations,  which  render  it  conftanrly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  diftance  from  a 

houfe. 
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houfe,  but  /liould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  eTpe** 
ciaily  in' a flat  country.  Many  of  the  gcntlemen^s 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  unwhole- 
fome. Waters  which  ilagnate  not  only  render  the  air 
damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which 
produce  the  moitdangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfhy  countries,  ought 
to  make  choice  of  the  dryefl  fituations  they  can  find^ 
to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay  the  flridteft  regard  to 
cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceflary  for  thofe  in'health,  it  is  ftill 
more  fo  for  the  Tick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  Tick  people  miifl  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  being 
ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffbeating  fmell. 
How  this  muft  alTed  the  Tick,  anyone  may  judge. 
No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  Tick  as  frelh  air. 
It  is  the  moft  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  admi- 
niftered  v^ith  prudence.  V/e  are  nor,  however,  to 
throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the 
fick.  Freili  airis  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradu- 
ally, and,  if  poflible,  by  opening  the  windows  of 
fome  other  apartment* 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefliened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink- 
Jing  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  flrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admilTion  of  frefli  air 
becomes  abfoliitely  neceflkry.  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  hazard 
trom  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particu- 
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larly  tjie  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  infectious  dileafes  prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpi- 
tals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  cake  care  that  they 
be  properiy  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged 
to  fpend  moft  of  their  time  amongft  the  Tick,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  themfelves  infedted  w'hen  the  air  is 
bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the 
Tick,  ought  to  have  an  open  ficuation,  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as  la- 
bour under  any  infectious  difeafe  ought  never  to  be 
fuffered  to  come  near  the  reft  *. 
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Many  people  look  upon  the  lieceffity  man  is  nii« 
def  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curfe. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruflure  of 
the  body,  that  e^tercife  is  not  lefs  neceffary  than  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  health  : thofe  whom  poverty 
obliges  to  labour  for  daily  breads  are  not  only  the 
rnoft  healthy,  but  generally  the  moft  happy  part  of 
iiiankihd.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to  place  them  above 
want,  and  adivity  ierves  them  inftead  of  phyfic.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  cuR 
ture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants 
in  infant  colo^ics^  and  the  longevity  of  fuch  as' fol- 
low agrici^^hre  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  be 
the  mofE' healthful  as  well  as  the  moft  ufcful  em- 
ployment. \ 

« A yc?ar  feldorh  paffti  that  we  do  riot  hear  of  fome  hofpkal  phy^ 
fician  or  fiirgeon  having  loit  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever  caught 
froni  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone  to  blamci 
Their  patient?  are  either  in  an  improper  fitiiation>  or  they  are  toQ 
«arelef*  with  regard  to  their  own  condudf. 
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The  love  of  a61:ivity  fhews  itfelf  very  early  in  mariJ 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  punifli- 
menr.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong  proof  of 
its  utility.  INature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain. 
It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole 
animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife, 
ftiould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubfiftence. 
Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is 
necefiltry.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as  are  under* 
his  diredion,  deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they 
fuffer  accordingly. 

Inadlivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innu- 
merable difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither 
the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly 
performed.  In  this  cale,  the  worft  confequences  muft 
enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll  -all  day  in  eafy 
chairs,  and  deep  all  night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be 
relaxed  ? Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who 
never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like. 
Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are  become  fo  common, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome 
danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It 
is  now  below  any  one  to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be 
carried.  Flow  ridiculous  would  it  feem,  to  a per- 
fon  unacquainted  with  modern  luxury,  to  behold 
the  young  and  healthy  Twinging  along  on  the  ftiOul- 
ders  of  their  fellow-creatures ! or  to  fee  a fat 
carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by  inac- 
tivity, dragged  through  the  ftreety  by  half  a dozen 
horfes  * ! 

It  is  not  necefiity,  but  fafliion,  which  m:ak^£ the  life  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  wL’CJ  have  not  exercife 
enough  to  keep  their  humours  wholefome,  who  yet  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  make  a vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coaqh  or 
fedan,  left  they  fliould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men 
il'iouid  be  fuch  lools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity, 
or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  faftiion  1 

9 Glandular 
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Glandular  obftru6lions,  now  fo  common,  gene- 
rally proceed  from  inadivity.  Thefe  arc  the  mod 
obftinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kid- 
nies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired  5 but  when  they  fail, 
nothing  can  reftore  it.  Exercife  is  almoft  the  only 
cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftrii(S:ions ; indeed, 
it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy.;  but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent 
thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due  time.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that,  amongft  thofe  who  take  fufficient  ex- 
ercife, glandular  difeafes  are  very  little  known  ; where-’ 
as  the  indolent  and  inadive  are  feldom  free  from 
them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conflant  companions  of  inac- 
tivity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train 
of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  (late  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  adive  or  laborious 
complain  of  nervous  difeafes ; thefe  are  referved  for 
the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  com- 
pletely cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced,  from 
a (late  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread. 
This  plainly  points  out  the  fources  from  whence  ner- 
vous difeafes  flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impofflble  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on ; but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negleded.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafaons  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Ex- 
ercife alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  me- 
dicine proves  ineffedual. 

A late  author*,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
Cheyne* 
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exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom^ 
mend  this,  not  only  to  th«  weak  and  valetudinary, 
bur  to  ail  whofe  bufmefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  asfedentary  artificers'^',  (hopkeepers, 
(ludious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ul'e  exercife  as 
regularly  as  they  rake  food.  This  might  generally  be 
done  without  any  interruption  to  bufinels  or  real  lofs 

time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  l»ng  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  praflrce  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  ; but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
befl  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty, 
and  the  body  reFrdhed  with  fleep.  Befides,  the 
morning  air  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold 
bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been  accuitomed  to 
lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or 
feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding, 
or  any  adive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will 
find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferenc  through  the  day, 
his  appetix  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrength- 
ened.  Cuftom  foon  renders  early  riling  agreeable. 

Sedentary  occupations  ought  cliidiy  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men.  They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
ftrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  foe  a lufiy  fellow  rnakirrg 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious- 
parts  of  hufbandry  arc  carried  on  by  the  ether' fex.  The  fa6l  is, 
we  want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the 
other  fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to 
their  flrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments, 
we  fhould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  preftitute  themfelvci 
for  bread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important- pur- 
pofes  of  navigation,  agriculture,  Sic.  An  eminent  filk  manufac- 
turer told  me,  that-  he  found  women  a^.fwer  better  for  that  bufi- 
nefs  than  men;  and  that  he  had  lately  taken- a great  many  girls 
apprentices  as  filk  rveavers.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed 
by  many  others. 
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and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

The  inadive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulence!?,  indigeflions,  Thefe 

complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  in- 
deed they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body 
within  doors^,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing, 

It  is  not  neceflTary  to  adhere  flridly  to  any  particular 
kind  of  exercife.  The  belt  way  is  to  take  them 
by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longeft  which  is  mofl: 
fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution.  Thofe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  adion  to  moft  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  rubbing  furniture,  and 
fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adive  and  manly 
diverflons  are  now  fo  little  pradifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greatefl;  fervice  to 
fuch  as  are  not  under  the  neceflicy  of  labouring 
for  their  bread.  As  adive  diverflons  lofe  ground, 
thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Seden- 
tary diverflons  are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume 
time.  Inltead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often 
require  more  thought  than  either  ftudy  or  buflnefs. 
Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  itiil,  unlefs  it 
be  iOme  neceflary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife 
are,  hunting,  fliooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand- 
ball, golff*,  &c.  Thefe  exercife  the  iunbs,  pro- 
mote 

* GolfF  is  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
"well  <!;alculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  luay  always  be  taken 
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mote  perfpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They 
likewiie  ftrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and 
agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a- 
day  on  horfeback  *,  thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould  em- 
ploy the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  (hould  never 
be  continued  too  long.  Over -fatigue  prevents  the 
benefit  of  exercife,  and  inflead  of  strengthening  the 
body  tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceflity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices 
when  indulged,  gams  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  the  cafe  of  mofl  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a great 
meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mecha- 
nical employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  nianufaflure,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe 
and  exercife  themfeives  in  this  w^ay,  it  might  have 
many  good  effeds.  They  would  at  Icaft  derive  as 
much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of  their 
own  workmanflup,  as  from  the  charader  of  having 
ruined  molt  of  their  companions  by  gaming  or  drinkr 
ing.  Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying  themfeives 
to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  ail  manner  of 
vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to 
call  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 

in  fucli  moderation,  as  neither  to  over  heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  without  viole^ice. 

fom§ 
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fome  nfeful  purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  queft  of  ideal 
pleafuresj  or  imprelTed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  fourccs  proceed  molt  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  InafHvity  frullraces  the  very  de- 
fign  of  his  creation ; whereas  an  active  life  is  the  bed 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greatdl  prefer vative  of 
heaiih. 


CHAP.  VL 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as, diet,  ought  to  be  duly 
regulated.  Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhuiifts  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  *,  and 
too  much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs, 
and  difpofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other 
compiamts  of  a fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought 
therefore  to  be  obfcrvcd  *,  but  this  is  not  eafy  to 
fix.  Children  require  more  ileep  than  grown  per- 
fons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat 
and  ^rink  freely,  than  thofe  v^/ho  live  abilemi- 
oudy.  Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  deep  cannot 
be  meafured  by  time;  as  one  perfon  will  be  more 
refreihed  by  Hve  or  fix  hours  deep,  than  another 
by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
deep  as  they  pleafe  •,  but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  ex- 
ceed eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  dumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
deep;  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  fink  to  red:  towards  morning,  and 
dofe  till  noon.  The  bed:  way  to  make  deep  found 
and  refrefhing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of 
lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the 
G 4 deep 
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ileep  lefs  refrelhing,  but  relaxes  the  folids,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon 
for  deep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  cOn^ 
flitucion  than  night- watching.  It  is  great  pity  that 
a practice  fo  deftn;i6live  to  health  fhouid  be  To 
much  in  faOiion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft 
in  due  feafon  will  blaft  the  rnoft  blooming  com- 
plexion, or  ruin  the  beft  conftitiuion,  is  evident 
from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe  who,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day. 

To  make  fleep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite:  Firft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air;  to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee  •,  next,  to  cat  a light 
fupper  ; and  laftly,  to  lie  down  Vv^ith  a mind  as  cheer- 
ful and  ferene  as  poffible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
fleep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however 
hear  the  adlive  and  laborious  complain  of  reft» 
lefs  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  ftothful  who 
generally  have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  a bed  of  down  fliould  not  be  refrefhing  to  a per- 
fon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ? A great  part  of 
the  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in  alternate  reft  and  mo^ 
tion  ; but  they  who  negledl  the  latter  can  never  relifh 
the  , former.  The  labourer  enjoys  mote  true  luxury 
in  plain  food  and  found  deep,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
fiimptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is 
wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true 
even  to  a proverb.  Many  perions,  if  they  exceed 
the  leaft  at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights; 
and,  if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreffion 
on  their  ftomach  and  fpirirs  occafion  frightful 
dreams,  brc;ken  and  difturbed  repofe,  the  night- 
mare, 6cc.  Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed 
with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up  till  that  meal  was 

pretty 
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pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  enjoy  found  fleep, 
and  ri'e  refrefiied  and  cheerful.  There  are  indeed 
fome  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they  have  eat 
fume  folk!  food  at  nighr,  but  this  does  not  imply 
the  necefiity  of  a heavy  fnpper  •,  befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves 
to  this  method,  and  do  not  take  a Sufficient 
quantity  of  folid  food  and  exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  'at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  deep.  This  greateft  of  human  blefT- 
ings  flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon 
why  every  man  fhould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his 
mind  as  poffible  when  he  goes  to  refl:.  Many,  by 
indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  baniffied 
found  fleep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  mod  refrefhing.  Whether, 
this  be  the  elfed  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but 
as  hioft  people  are  accuitomed  to  go  early  to  bed 
when  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep,  at  this 
feafon,  will  prove  mod  refrefhing  to  them  ever  ^feer. 
Whether  the  fore  part  of  the  night  be  bed  for  fleep 
or  not,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitted  both 
for  bufiireis  and  amiifement.  I hardly  ever  knew 
an  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  date  of 
health 

Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fiiited  to  the  climate. 
Cudom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this 

Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fittmtion  of  life,  havfe 
lived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  blefiing  whofe 
plan  ot  living  was  by  no  means  regular : but  it  confifts  with  obfer- 
vation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This  is  the 
only  circumftance  attending  longevity  to  which  I never  knew  an 
exception* 

article  j 
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article  •,  but  no  cuftoin  can  ever  change  the  nature 
of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for 
an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica. It  is  not  indeed  necefiary  to  obferve  an  ^xa6b 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear, 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit  j but, 
at  the  fame  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  (forms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpi- 
ration  free,  it  is  lefs  necefTary  to  cover  the  body  with 
a great  quantity  of  clothes  i but  in  the  decline  of 
life,  when  the  lldn  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours 
more  cool,  the  clothing  ihould  be  increafed.  Many 
difeafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a 
defeff  of  perfpiration : thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  prevented  by  a fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing, 
or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difeharge  from  the’  ildn,  as  clothes  made 
pf  cotton,  flannel,  ike. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fuffleient  for 
winter.  The  greatefl:  caution,  however,  is  neceflfary 
in  making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to 
put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our 
fummer  ones  too  long,  in  this  country,  the  winter 
often  fets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have 
frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the  commence^ 
nient  of  the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife 
be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but 
to  do  it  gradually  •,  and  indeed  the  changes  of  ap- 
parel ill  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable, 
.erpccially  among  thole  who  have  paifed  the  meridiaa 
of  life  L 

Clothes 

* T/jdt  colds  hill  more  than  plagues",  is  an  "^old  obfervation  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  hold^ftridlly  true.  Every  perfoa 
'tcE  difcernnitnt,  howevtrj  will  perceive,  that  moft  of  the  colas 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the.  piirpofes  of  pride  of  va- 
nity. Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  Confidered 
clothes  in  this  view  ; accordingly  their  fafhion  and 
figure  have  been  continually  varying,  ‘ with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate  ; or  con- 
veniency : a farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very 
neceifary  in  hot  ibuthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing 
can  be  mote  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north,  , 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monftrous  without 
its  affiftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  mod  deftrudlive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bow- 
els into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poffible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfeiy  called,  a fine  fhape  By  this  prac- 
tice tl>e  adlion  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  miocion 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  ail  the  vital 
functions,  are  obftruded.  Hence  proceed  indigef- 
tions,  fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo  common 
among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  prefTure.  How 
a fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay;  but  certain  it  is,  that  this  no- 
tion has  made  many  perfons  lame.  Alniod  nirie- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  Vvith  corns:  a dif- 

which  prove  fo  deftruftive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  In  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  conildering  that  our  moll  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  the  fpring. 

* This  madnefs  feems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the 
Eunuch,  ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the 
feape  of  their  daughters. 

cafe 
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cafe  that  is  fcldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftraic 
ihoes.  Corns  are  not  only  Very  troublefome,  but 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may 
iikewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufc  of  other 
difeafes 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly 
to  be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are 
as  v^ell  ihaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the 
toes  as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers  yec 
few  perfons  in  the  advanced  period  of  life  are  able 
to  make  any  ufe  of  their  toes.  Th.ey  are  generally, 
by  narrow  (hoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often 
laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  ren- 
dered altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the 
high  heel  ids  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady 
may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  (he 
will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  drains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  (loop,  and  ut- 
terly deflroys  all  her  cafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  motion : 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  fiioes  with  high  heels  and 
narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid  to 
walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  See. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parrs  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewile  obfirud  the  drcularion  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  noiirifiiment  and 
growth  of  thele  parts,  and  occafions  various  dif- 
eafes.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  flocks, 
cravats,  necklaces,  Szc.  are  extremely  dangerous. 
They  obfirud  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain,  by  which  means  headachs,  vertigoes,  apo- 

* We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flefli,  and  frequently 
]iear  of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and 
many  other  inconveniencies  attending  the  feet,  mull  be  imputed 
iokdy  to  the  ufe  of  fiiovt  and  ilrast  dices. 

pkxiesj 
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plexies,  and  other  fatal  difeaEs  arc  often  occa- 
fioned. 

The  perfedion  of  drefs  is  to  be  cafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one 
tQ  make  himfelf  a have  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one, 
ancLtnany  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as 
fixt  as  a flatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  dif* 
compofc  a Tingle  hair  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin. 
Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for 
drefs,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people 
called  Qiiakers.  They  are  always  neat,  dean,  and 
often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperduous.  What 
others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands, 
they  beftovv  upon  fuperior  deanlinefs.  Finery  is  only 
the  affectation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  Covers  a great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  (hall  only  add,  with  regard  to'  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life  ; but  likc- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conhitution.  Robuff 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  betcer 
than  the  delicate  *,  conrequenily  may  be  lefs  atten- 
tive to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of 
clothes  neceffary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  ex- 
perience, and  every  man  is  the  bdl  judge  for,  himfelf 
what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep  him 
warm  *. 

* The  celebrated  Boerliaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  b<ydy  ftifFereJ 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  tlie  fornaer  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I can  vyith  the  ilriftefc  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have 
cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  fhoes,  a flannel  waift- 
coat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under  flockings,  or  a fiannel  petticoat, 
to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leaf};.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
ing is  wanted,  1 would  recommend  the  fxeecy  hofiery  to  be  wora 
next  the  lldn. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

OP  INTEMPERANCE. 

Am O D E R N author ^ obferves,  that  tem-^ 
perance  and  cxercife  are  the  two  bed  phy- 
ficians  in  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that 
if  thefe  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little 
occafion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  juftly 
be  called  the  parent  of  h'^alth  5 yet  numbers  of 
mankind  ad  as  if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death 
too  (low  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intemperance 
and  debauch  feeni  as  it  were  to  folicit  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conflrudion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends 
on  that  date  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  fundions  ; and 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well  j 
but  whatever  didurbs  them  neceffarily  impairs 
health.  Intemperance  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  ceconomy  •,  it  hurts  the  digedion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  numberiefs 
difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nonrifhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a driking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moidure  and  manure  greatly  pro- 
mote vegetation  *,  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will 
entirely  dedroy  it.  The  bed  things  become  hurt- 
ful, nay  dedrudive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence 
we  learn,  that  trie  highed  degree  of  human  wifdotB 
confids  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paflions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 


^ Roufieau. 
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titles  us  to  the  charader  of  rational' beings.  The 
flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Mature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervatioQ  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paffions  *,  and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearcli 
after  fomething  that  may  gratify  them  ; but  iniaginarv 
wants  can  never  be^  gratified.  Nature  is  content 
with  little;  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  fel- 
dom  flop  in  their  career,  till  their  money  or  their  con- 
ftitution  fails ; then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitutions 
of  mankind.  The  moft  ignorant  perfon,  however, 
certainly  knows  what  * ' 


avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  (ludy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didaces.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftrudion.  An  ele- 
gant writer  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet : For  my  parr,  v/hen  I behold  a 

“ faftiionabie  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence, 
I fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and 
“ lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  diftempers, 
“ lying  in  ambufeade  among  the  difhes."’ 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  Flow  quickly  does  ' the  immode- 
rate purfuit  of  carnal  pleaiures,  or  the  abufe  of  ia- 


it  is  in  the  power  of 
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toxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  beft  conftitution  ! Indeed 
thefe  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  fo  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  hading  with  fwifc 
pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the 
painful  difeafes  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily 
occafloned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufficient  to 
make  them  (brink  back  with  horror  from  the  indul- 
gence even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone;  the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effeds  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  befeen  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future,  fpenc 
in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring 
up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ? How  often  do 
we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  helplefs 
infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  in- 
dulging his  infatiate  appetites  ^ 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhortcn  the 
lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents. 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night 
lies  down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaffc 
a numerous  offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk 
in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  languifhes  v/ithout  an  heir 
£0  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  flatcs  and  empires 
feel  the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  rile  or  f.dl  as 
it  prevails. 

Inflead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intern* 
pcrance,  and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  healthy 
we  (hall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfer* 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  vi:^,  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors,. 

Every  afl  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the 
pence  of  a fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifoiious 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it 
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IS  caly  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  cohditu- 
tion  muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to 
hold  out  under  a daily  fever ! but  fevers  occafioned 
by  drinking  da  not  always  go  off  in  a day;  they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effedls.  . 

Though  the  drunkard  fliould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  iifed  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digedion ; they  dedroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vLilfive  diforders  *,  they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  dedroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obdrudlions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  cffecds  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veflels  are  kept  con- 
dantly  full  and  upon  the  dretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  hu- 
mours properly  prepared.  Hence  mod  people  of 
this  charafler  are  affii61:ed  with  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
ulcerous  fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do 
not  appear,  they  are  feized  with  low  fpirirs,  hypo- 
chondriacal affedions,  and  other  fymptoms  of  in- 
digedion. 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeaie.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  caufes  to  which  we  mud  impute  the  increafe 
of  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifeid 
malt  liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
H land. 
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land,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit 
for  circulation;  from  whence  proceed  obftrudtions, 
and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almofl: 
indigeftible  nature  ofiirong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs  to 
pieces;  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumpdon  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almofl;  be  induced  to 
think  that  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them^. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  re- 
lief. It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  cafe.  But, 
alas  ! this  folace  is  fhort  lived ; and  when  it  is  over, 
the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as 
they  had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a re- 
petition of  the  dofe  becomes  neceffary,  and  every 
frefh  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length 
falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  taken 
only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejeded  as  the 
drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it 
is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greatefl  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the 
mofl  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fplecn  or 
ill  humour. 

^ We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumftance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quan- 
tity of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  ftill  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  Hills  are  conftantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
polfonous  liquor  called  Molaffes.  The  common  people  have  got 
fo  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafe  fpirit,  that  when 
a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  ftreets,  they  fay,  lie 
has  got  tnolajjed. 

Drunkennefs 
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Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftriidlive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is 
Rrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on  ac- 
count of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes, 
fhould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them. 
Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
ufeof  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition, 
it  would  feem  but  a juft  punilhment.  Though  this 
be  not  the  confequence  of  one  a6b  of  intoxication, 
it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfe  of  it.  By  a habit 
of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to 
a mere  idiot 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 
and  obftru6ts  their  growth  j befides,  the  frequent 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys 
any  benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards, 
Thofe  who  make  a pradice  of  drinking  generous 
liquors  when  young,  cannot  expedt  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
eefs  out  of  fafhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  comnion  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it  Hill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality.  There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well,  who  does  not 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is  certainly  the 
greateft  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
linefs,  complaifance,  or  meer  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well 
take  polfon.  The  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been 
out  of  faftiion  in  France  ; and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among 
the  politer  part  of  the  Englifli,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banifhed 
from  every  part  of  this  iftand. 
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food  that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even 
the  infants  themfdves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  ac- 
curfed  draught. 


HE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 


of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 


nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiration,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
neceffary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  the  flvin,  fo  neceffary  for  health. 
When  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by 
perfpiration,  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  re- 
forbed  frotn  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occalion  difeafes. 

Difeafcs  of  the  fkin  are  chiefly  ovhng  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs*.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  in- 
feftion,  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome 
food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  v/here 
cleanlinefs  prevails'.  To  the  fame  caufe  mufl:  we  im- 
pute the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infeft  the 
human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  may  always  be 
banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  negledled. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 

^ Mr.  Pot,  in  Ill's  furgical  obfervatioiis,  mentions  a difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fweeper^s  cancer,  as  it  is  almofl  pecu- 
liar to  that  unhappy  fet  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to  negledl 
of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juftice.  I am  convinced,  that  if 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe  was 
kept  clean  by  frequent  wafhing,  it  would  never  happen.  The 
climbing  boys,  as  they  are  called,  are  certainly  the  moft  mifera* 
ble  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  yet,  for  cleaning  chimnies, 
eo  fuch  perions  are  neceffary. 
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who  breathe  nnwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infedion  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  v/hich  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deftrudion  of  many.  -Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objed  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  fufficient  that  I be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want 
of  it  in  my  neighbour  affeds  my  health  as  well  as  Ids. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common 
nuifance,  they  ought  at  lead  to  be  avoided  as  infec- 
tious. All  who  regard  their  health  ihould  keep  at  a 
diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
leded,  cleanlinefs  bdomes  of  the  utmod  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  infedions  difeafesare  communi- 
cated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infedion,  ought 
vdth  the  utmod  care  to  be  guarded  againd.  For 
this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind, 
fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  dreecs.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infedion  than  the  excrements 
of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  dreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered,  with  alhes, 
dung,  and  nadinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  fiaughter- 
houfes,  or  killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  leen  in  the 
very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  ex- 
crements, &c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  generally 
covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  adive  magidrates,  ^who  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to 
things  of  this  natures  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance 
of  them  ! 

We  are  forty  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  lufficiently  under- 
dood  by  the  magiftrates  of  mod  great  towns  in 
Britain  ; though  health,  pieafure,  and  delicacy,  all 
i confpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing 
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can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to 
their  health,  than  a clean  town;  nor  can  any  thing 
imprei's  a ftranger  with  a more  difrefpeclful  idea  of 
any  people  than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions 
people  may  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civiliza- 
tion, we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  neglect 
cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a Itate  of  barbarity*. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  clean* 
linefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  wo«ld  often  feel  the 
bad  effeds  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm  houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mailers  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
lefs  with  refped:  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  cffed  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  ffiould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned  and 
bed  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  puniffiing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  ic 

* Tn  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs 
an  object  unwoi thy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca.^  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works;  and  bellows  higher 
encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made 
and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  achieved  the  greateft  con- 
quefts. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  when  giving 
directions  to  Pliny  his  proconful,  concerning  the  making  of  a 
common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered 
city .? 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrifleft  regard  fliould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infe(5lious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army;  and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs, 
received  particular  inftrudions  with  refpedt  to  clean- 
Jinefs  *.  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifell 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafes  to  which 
they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition,  will  fee 
the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  moft  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion  enjoins 
various  bathings,  walkings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity ; but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated 
for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical 
thefe  walkings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would 
tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a proper  attention 
to  many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example, 
after  vifiting  the  fi.ck,  handling  a dead  body,  or  touch- 
ing any  thing  that  might  convey  infedion,  to  wafh 
before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat, 
he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infec- 
tion himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  walking  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  pro- 

Thou  (halt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
fnalt  go  forth  abroad ; and  thou  fhalt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  : and  it  fiiall  be  when  thou  fhalt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
ilialt  dig  therewith,  and  fhalt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
cometh  from  thee,'  Deuter.  chap.  xxii.  ver.  12,  13. 
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motes  the  pcrfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens 
the  fpiriis.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agree- 
able does  one  fed  on  being  fhaved,  wafhed,  and  fhift- 
ed;  efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  neglected 
longer  than  ufuai  ! 

The  eaftern  cuflcm  of  waQiing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceflary  in  this  country,  is  neverthdefs  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  can- 
not fail  to  obilruft  the  pcrfpiration.  This  piece  of 
cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers. 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold 
or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  fddom  expe- 
rience the  ill  effeds  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceflary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diflem- 
pers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  befl: 
way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole 
company  be  cleanly  In  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
When  infedtious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs 
is  the  mod  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading  : 
it  is  likewife  neceflary  to  prevent  their  returning 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  Tick 
ought  to  be  carefully  wafhed,  and  fumigated  with 
brimftone.  Infedion  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  mod:  ternble 
manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
collefled  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  cq  be  mod:  re- 
ligioudy  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is^ofcen  fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  elfcd  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
dilealed.  In  an  hofpital  or  inffirmary^  where  clean- 
iTpcfs  is  negleded,  a perfon  in  perfed  health  has  a 

greater 
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greater  chance  to  become  Tick,  than  a Tick  perfon 
has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negled,  or  rather,  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  v/hich  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick;  they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth,  than  change  the  leafi:  hit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  necefiary  for  perfons  in  health, ' it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may 
be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone ; mofi:  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it ; and,  where  it  is  negleffed,  the 
flightdl  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  mofi: 
malignant.  The  fame  mifbaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  leaft  admifiion  of  frelli  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them 
dirty.  Bot*h  thefe  defiruftive  prejudices  v/iil,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  ic  in  others,  even  though 
we  (hould  not  pra6tife  it  ourfelves.  It  Iboner  attracts 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfeif,  and  often  gains 
elleem  where  that  fails.  Ic  is  an  ornament  to  the 
highefi:  as  well  as  the  loweft  fiation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenled  with  in  either.  . Few  virtues  are  ot  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  general  cieaniinefs.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where  •,  but  in 
populous  cities  it  Ihould  be  almofi:  revered 

As  it  is  impoflible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earndily  recommend  it  to  the  raagi- 
ftrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
Moll  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  iituated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  water ; aad  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  of 
it,  after  it  Is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe-, 
verely  punirtied.  The  llreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  waflied  every  day.  I'his  is  the  only  effedual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean;  and,  upon  trial,  v*e 
are  pcrfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapdt. 

Some  of  the  mod  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
iii  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 
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OF  INFECTION. 

Many  dlfeafes  are  infedioiis.  Every  perforr' 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
pra£i:ice  of  vifuing  the  Tick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
difcourage  any  ad  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpe- 
cially  towards  thofe  in  diftrefs  v but  I cannot  help 
blaming  fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bours lives,  by  a miftaken  friendlhip  or  an  imper- 
tinent curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecialiy  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a miracle  indeed  Ihould  fuch  always  efcape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  condud. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  com- 
municate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a pa- 
tient in  that  difeafe;  yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft 
as  infedious  as  the  fmalhpox,  and  not  lefs  fatal. 
Some  imagine  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in 
villages  than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper 
medical  aiTiftance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the 
cafe ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  it  oftener  pro- 
ceeds from  thecaufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infedion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effedually 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  Tick, 

Such 
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Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their 
connedions,  but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowd- 
ing the  houfe  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and 
by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances 
difturb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs 
his  fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of 
ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  dillurbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

The  common  pradice  in  country  places  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpfe  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infedion. 
The  infedion  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 
Every  thing  that  comes  into  contad  with  his  body 
while  alive,  receives  the  contagion,  and  fome  of 
them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  retain  it  for  a 
long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  infedious  dif- 
orders  ought  not  to  lie  long  nnburied  •,  and  people 
(hould  keep  as  much  as  pofiible  at  a diftance  from 
them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infedious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifli  Legifla- 
tor,  among  many  other  wife  inftitutions  for  pre- 
ferving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
means  of  preventing  infedion,  or  defilement  as  it  is 
called,  either  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body. 
In  many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from 
thofe  in  health;  and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  only  touched 
ar  difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  towafh 
himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a dif- 
' tance  from  fociety. 

Infedious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  deceafed,  unlefs  it  has 
been  wellwaflied  and  fumigated,  as  infedion  may 
4 lodge 
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lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  effefls.  This  fliews  the  danger  of  buying  at 
random  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other 
people. 

Infedious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
bring  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  , Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
either  to  prevent  the  introdudion  or  fpreading  of  in- 
fedious  maladies.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague  ^ but  other  difeaies  pafs  un- 
regarded 

infedion  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails, 
hofpitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the 
very  middle  of  populous  towns  ; and  when  infectious 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
inhabitants  toefcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmo- 
fphere  of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs, 
abounding  with  various  kinds  of  infedion,  and 

* Were  the  tenth  pra*t  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eafily  be 
done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea-port, 
to  infpeft  the  fhip’s  company,  paffengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
afhore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infedlious  diforder  prevailed,  to 
order  the  fliip  to  perform  a fhort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  fick 
to  fome  hofpitalor  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife 
order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the 
lick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  thoroughly 
cleanfed  by  fumigation,  See.  before  any  of  them  were  fent  alhore. 
A feheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  condu(fled,  would  prevent 
many  fevers,  and  other  infectious  difeafes,  from  being  brought 
by  Tailors  into  fea-port  tov^ns,  and  by  this  means  dilfufed  all  over 
the  country. 
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mud  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  bed  advice  that 
we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large 
cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open  fituation ; to  avoid  narrow, 
dirty,  crowded  dreets ; to  keep  their  own  houfe  and 
offices  clean ; and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infedlious  difeafes,  were  proper  niirfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  Tick.  This  might 
often  fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from 
being  infected  by  one  perfon.  We  do  nor  mean 
that  people  (hould  abandon  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions in  didrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againd  being  too  much  in  company  with 
thofe  who  are  afflided  with  difeafes  of  an  infedious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  infedious  difeafes  run 
very  great  hazard.  I’hey  ffiould  duff  their  nofes 
with  tobacco,  or  feme  other  drong  fmelling  herb, 
as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room 
where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  drong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a dream  of  frdh  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without 
having  changed  their  clothes  and  wallied  their 
hands ; otherwife,  if  the  diieafe  be  infedious,  they 
will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion  along  with 
them 

However 

There  is  reafoa  to  beneve  that  infedion  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  plade  to  another  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  affed  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infedHous  diieafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  dodor’s  hands,  clothes.  See.  will  carry 
away  fome  of  the  infedibn  ; and,  if  he  goes  diredly  to  vifit  an- 
other patient,  without  wafning  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
or  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  fddom  the  cafe, 

is 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten- 
tion to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infedtion 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  mod  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infedtious,  no  one 
fhould  continue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the  necef. 
fary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this  cau- 
tion, to  deter  thofe  whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to 
wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a laudable  and  neceflTary 
employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiflrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion ; as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs  *,  re- 
moving jails,  hofpitals,  burying  grounds,  and  other 
places  where  infedion  may  be  generated,  at  a pro- 
per diftance  from  great  towns  * *,  widening  the 
Ifreets  •,  pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all 
methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air  through 
every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or 
proper  places,  of  reception  for  the  Tick,  provided 
they  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed 
in  an  open  fuuation,  would  likewife  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  infedlion.  Such  places  of  re- 
ception would  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from 
being  vifited  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours. 
They  would  likewife  render  it  unneceflary  for  Tick 
fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  miafter’s  hoiifes.  Mafters 
had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care 
of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an 
infcclious  difeafe  diffufed  among  a numerous  fa- 

15  it  ?ny  wonder  that  he  fhould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? 
Phyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves,  by  this 
pradbic^.  And  indeed  they  fometimes  fuffer  for  their  want  of 
care. 

* The  antients  would  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  where  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a 
city. 
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mily.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infedioa 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likcwife  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
ftead  of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means 
of  diffufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  great  towns  j when  numbers  of  patients  are 
crowded  together  in  fmall  apartments  j when  there 
is  a conftant  communication  kept  up  between  the 
citizens  and  the  patients ; and  when  cleanlinefs 
and  ventilation  are  negleded,  they  become  nefts 
for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who  goes  into 
them  not  only  runs  a rilk  of  receiving  infedtion 
himfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
This  however  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but 
of  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  them,  k 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were  both  more  nu- 
merous, and  upon  a more  refpedable  footing,  as 
that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them  with 
lefs  reludance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  mod  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infec- 
tious diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are 
by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of 
juch  diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to 
an  hofpital,  we  fliould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever, 
which  is  almod  as  infedlious  as  the  plague,  become 
epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

H E paffions  Tiave  great  influence  both  in  the 
JL  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  af- 
fedts  the  body,  will  in  all  probability  ever  remain 

a fee  ret. 
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a fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is 
cflablifhcd  a reciprocal  influence  between  the  mental 
and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other. 

0/  Anger. 

The  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  fundlions. 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes  *, 
and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paffion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  ,a  violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  ad- 
vife  them  to  guard  againfl;  the  excefs  of  this  paffion 
with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry  ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  ^ harbouring 
refentment  in  our  breaft.  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occafions  the  moft  obflrinate  chronical 
diforders,  which  gradually  wafte  the  conflitution. 
Nothing  fliews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to 
forgive  injuries  j it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety, 
and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and 
felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  ffiould  avoid  violent  gufis  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  Neither, 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour 
at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  No- 
thing tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a 
conftant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear^  both  in  occafioning  and 
jiggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man 
ought  to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about 
lifcj  but  too  great  a defire  to  preferve  it  is  often 

the 
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the  caufe  of  lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety^  by  de^ 
prelSng  the  fpirirs^  not  only  dirpofe  us  to  difeafes, 
but  often  render  ihofe  difeafes  fata^  which  an  un- 
daunted mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  efFedls.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people^  of  fright- 
ening one  another.  IVlany  have  loft  their  lives  and 
others  have  been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of 
this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the 
human  paflions.  The  mind  may  eafily  be  thrown 
into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  a6l  with 
gularity. 

But  the  gradual  effeds  of  fear  prove  moft  hurt- 
ful. The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very 
evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long  had 
a dread,  or  which  had  been  imprefied  on  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolilh  predif^Ion. 
This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women 
in  child^bed^  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fitua- 
tion  are  im prefled  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a 
long  time  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  imprelTion  is  often  the  caufe 
of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and 
peril  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women 
die  in  labour,  though  many  loofe  their  lives  after  it  % 
which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after 
delivery,  finding  herfdf  weak  and  exhaufted,  im- 
mediately apprehends  ftie  is  in  danger;  but  this 
fear  feldom  fails  to  obftru6t  the  neceflTary  evacua- 
tions, upon  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus 
the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  thdr  own  imagi- 
I nations^, 
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nations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they 
apprehend  none. 

It  feldoni  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  fhould  induce  pregnant  wo- 
men to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe 
tailing  gofiips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that 
may  in  the  lead  alarm  a pregnant  or  child-bed  wo- 
man, ought  with  the  greatefl  care  to  be  guarded 
againd. 

Many  women  have  led  their  lives  in  child  bed 
by  the  old  fuperditious  cudom,  dill  kept  up  in  mod 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifh  bell  for  every 
perion  who  dies.  People  \Nho  think  ihendcives  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive  ; and  if  they  come  to 
know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame 
Htuation  with  themfelves,  what  mud  be  the  confe- 
quence  Ac  any  rate  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this 
is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a very  dilFiCuk 
matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cudom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  caSes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  mud  be  the  effect 
of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day 
in  his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fugged 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which 
he  labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a greater 
tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials 
of  which  medicine  can  boad  will  have  to  raife 
them. 

if  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
lifhed,  we  ought  to  keep  the  Tick  as  much  from 
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Fearing  it  as  poiTible,  and  from  every  other  thing  th^t; 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this 
from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make 
it  their  bufinefs  to  vific  the  hck,  on  purpofc  to  whif- 
per  difmal  ftories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for 
fympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  enemies.  All  v/iro  wiih  well  to  the  fick 
ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greateft  diftance 
from  them* 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyncians 
of  prognodicating,  as  they  call  it,  tlie  patient’s 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  ilTue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity 
no  doubt  introduced  this  pradice,  and  ftill  fupports 
it,  in  fpire  of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  man- 
kind. I have  known  a phyfician  barbarous  enough 
to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more  fentences  than  all 
his  Majefty’s  judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fen- 
te.nces  were  not  often  equally  fatal ! It  may  indeed 
be  alledged,  that  the  dodor  does  not  declare  his 
opinion  before  the  paricnt.  So  much  the  worfe- 
A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  dodor 
fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers  of  thofe  about 
him.  It  feklom  happens,  whvn  the  dodor  gives 
an  unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed 
from  the  patient.  The  very  embarraiTment  which 
the  friends  and  attendants  fhew  in  difgLiifing  what 
he  has  laid,  is  generally  fufficient  to  difeover  the 
truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wifeil  ends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate  5 and  we  do  not  fee  what 
right  any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  an- 
other efpecially  if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance 
to  kill  him.  Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of 
prying  into  future  events,  and  fcldom  fail  to  fo- 
iicit  the  phylidan  for  his  opinion.  A doubtful  an- 
fwer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Tick,  is  furdy  the  moft 
I 2 proper. 
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prC^per,  This  conduft  could  neither  hurt  the  patlenf 
nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  de- 
itroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  prog- 
nofticators,  who  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
inoft  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miftakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  {landing 
proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s 
danger  to  fomeof  his  mar  connexions  5 though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  cau-^ 
tion : but  it  never  can  be  neceffary  in  any  cafe 

that  the  whole  town  and  country  ihould  know^ 
immediately  after  the  doXor  has  made  his  firft  vifit, 
he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient's  recovery,  Perfons 
whofe  impertinent  curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion 
the  phyfician,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  pa- 
tient, certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an  evafive 
anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their 
example^  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurf  in  this 
way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one  to 
comfort  the  Tick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  affliXioiii 
by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  or  even  a phy- 
fician, may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and  fyrri- 
pathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  fhould 
never  negleX  to  adminifter  that  greateft  of  all  cor- 
dials, Hope. 

Of  Grief 

Grief  is  the  moft  deftruXive  of  all  the  pa01ohs<i 
Its  effeXs  are  permanent  5 and  when  it  finks  deep 
into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear,  being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom 
laft  long  i but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  tne^ 

lancliolyi 
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lancholy,  which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  wafles  the 
conftitution.  This  paflion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning  •,  but 
when  it  has  gained  ftrength^  all  at^emps  to  remove  it 
are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life ; but  it 
fliews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  fere- 
nity*  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief, 
and  v/hen  misfortunes  happen,  they  obftinately  refufe 
all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  me-? 
Jancholy,  finks  under  the  load.  Such  condu6f  is  not 
only  deftrudhve  to  health,  but  inconfiftent  with  rea- 
fon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necefiary  for  health  as  change 
of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one 
fubjed,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts 
the  whole  fund:ions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  in- 
dulged Ipoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appetite; 
by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprdfed,  the  nerves 
relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  hu- 
mours, for  want  of  frefli  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated. 
Thus  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined 
by  a family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occasions  ex- 
Ceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflible  that  any  perfon  of  a de- 
jeded  mind  (hould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  out  for  a few  years  ; but  whoever  would 
live  to  a good  old  age,  muft  be  good  humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power  *,  yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our 
adions,  depend  greatly  upon  ourlelves.  Wc  can 
either  aflTociate  with  cheerful  or  malancholy  coni- 

f)anions,  mingle  in  the  amufements  and  offices  of 
ife,  or  fit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  calamities  as 
we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  gene- 
rally takes  its  eafto 
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The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prelent  themfelves 
to  the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  obje(^t.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the 
mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating new  objects.  This  at  once  points  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn 
the  attention  frequently  to  new  objecls.  Examine 
them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  re- 
coil, Ihift  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a conftant  fuc- 
cefllon  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  dif- 
agreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling, 
the  ifndy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  writ- 
ing on  fuch  fubjeds  as  deeply  engage  the  attention, 
will  fooner  expel  grief  than  the  moil  fprightly  auiufe-? 
ments. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  can- 
not be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  •,  neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nourlfhes  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  clfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead 
therefore  of  abftracling  ourfelves  from  the  world 
or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  tq 
engage  in  it  with  more  than  uiual  attention,  to  dif- 
charge  with  double  diligence  the  fundions,  of  our 
flation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  fo- 
cial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
leded.  Thde,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibiy  to  the 
contemplation  of  agreeable  objeds,  help  to  difpel 
the  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it.  They 
make  time  feeni  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  efieds. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
cure  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to 
g en^ 
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end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  charadler,  and  confti- 
tution. 

Of  Love, 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  pafllons  5 
at  lead,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjedt 
£0  the  controLil  either  of  the  underdanding  or  will, 
than  any  of  the  red.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other 
padions,  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  but  love  is  necedary  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  fpecies  itfelf : it  was  therefore  proper  that 
this  paflion  diould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
bread. 

Though  love  be  a drong  palhon,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  prog'efs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  padion,  to  confider  well  the  probability 
of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objedl  of  his  widies. 
When  that  is  not  likely,  he  (hould  avoid  every  occa- 
lion  of  increafing  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  flee 
the  company  of  ttie  beloved  obje^f  ; to  apply  his 
mind  attentively  to  bufinefs  or  dudy ; to  take  every 
kind  of  amufement ; and  above  ail  to  endeavour, 
if  podible,  to  find  another  object  which  may  en- 
gage his  affedions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power 
to  obtain. 

There  is  no  pafTion  with  v/hich  people  are  fo 
ready  to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more 
dangerous.  Some  men  make  love  for  amufement, 
others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  Ihew 
their  confequence  with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greated  piece  of  cruelty  which  any  one  can  be 
guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wifn  for  we  eadly 
credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often  be- 
trayed into  a fituatidn  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  difeovtr  that  the  pretended 
I 4 lovet 
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lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jelling  with 
this  pallion.  When  love  is  got  to  a certain  height^  it 
admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the  poffeffion  of  its  ob- 
jedl,  which  in  this  cafe  ought  always^  if  poflibie>  to  be 
obtained 

Of  Religious  Melancholy, 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
as  if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 
imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain 
mortifications,  or  denying  themfelves  the  fmallefl 
indulgence,  even  of  the  moft  innocent  amufe- 
ments.  A perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  coun- 
tenances, while  the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  upon 
their  minds.  At  length  the  faireft  profpeds  vanilh, 
every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appearance,  and  thofe 
very  objeds  which  ought  to  give  delight,  afford 
nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a burden, 
and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil  can 
equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  miferable 
exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fiiould  be  fo 
far  perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  than  True  Religion^  to  raife 
and  fupport  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  af- 
flidion  that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  men  -that 
even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to 

^ The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  dlfpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  Is  the  conftant  aim  of  parents ; while  their  children  often 
fuffer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
iirfl  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  in  difpohng  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  Is  certainly  their  Inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverlty  of  their 
conduct,  after  a ruined  conftitutlon,  a loH  charader,  or  a diflradcd 
jrdnd,  has  ihewn  them  their  miftake. 
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the  happinefs  of  the  next ; and  that  all  who  perfift  in 
a courfe  of  virtue  fhall  at  length  arrive  at  complete 
felicity. 

Perfons  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  (hould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjedls.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  ads  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  in- 
fpire them  with  that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs 
of  heart,  in  w'hich  alone  true  religion  con  fids. 

To  conclude  ; the  bed  way  to  counterad  the  vio- 
lence of  any  padion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
gaged in  fonie  ufeful  purfuit. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 


are  thofe  by  JiooL^  urine,  and  infenfihle  perfpi^ 
ration.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obdruded  with- 
out impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  oughc 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained, 
it  not  only  occafions  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of 
the  veflels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful 
to  the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence, 


Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keep- 
ing the  body  regular.  When  the  f^ces  lie  too  long 
in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours ; and  when 
they  are  too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  i^  not  fuf- 
ficiently  nouridied,  A medium  is  therefore  to  be 
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defired. 
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defired,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in 
diet,  fleep,  and  exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not 
regular,  there  is  reafon  to  i'ufped  a fault  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe. 

Perions  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
differenc  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  ex-, 
ped  either  that  their  digedion  will  be  good,  or  their 
difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and 
never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or 
too  little  food  will  have  this  effed.  The  former  in- 
deed generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter 
coftivencfs ; but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt  the 
health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exad  number 
of  hoois  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as  thefe 
differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conflitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  un- 
der a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is 
however  generally  allov/ed,  that  one  ftool  a-day  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  an  adult,  aod  that  id's  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  moft  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions, 
I have  known  perfons  in  perfed  health  who  did  not 
go  to  ftool  above  once  a-week  * Such  a degree  of 
coftivencfs  however  is  not  fafe ; though  the  perfon 
who  labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tole- 
rable health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  IS’ot 
only  the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
ftools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  Itflens  all  the  other  difcharges, 

The  method  recommended  for  this  piirpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit 

. * Some  perfons  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  flool 
above  once  a month, 

nature^ 
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Tiature^  hy  going  regularly  to  fool  every  morning  whether 
me  ha$  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  ac- 
quired, which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftiveneis  feldorn  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeilion,  and  every  dofe 
makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become 
as  neceflary  as  daily  bread.  1 hofe  who  are  trou- 
bled with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if  polTible,  to  re- 
move it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  likewife  go 
thinly  cloathed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other  re- 
gimen necefifary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Coftivenefs^  where  this  flate  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature 
of  their  complaint.  They  ihould  ufe  food  which 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  ra- 
ther of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made 
of  the  fined  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  Their  drink  fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy 
and  water  in  which  toaffed  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ilruded  perfpiration,  perfons  afFeded  with  it  ought 
to  keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin,  and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the 
perfpiration.  Further  directions  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Loofenefs. 

Of  Urine, 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
|Q  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 

either. 
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cither^.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 
equal  to  three-fonrths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali-^ 
ment.  But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafiiring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration,  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of 
urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  rcalons,  no  rule 
can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  precile  quantity  of 
urine  which  ought  to  be  difeharged,  yet  a perfon  of 
common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when 
it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
aftually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftrudi 
it  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  urine  are  lelfened  by  a fedentary 
life,  fleeping  on  beds  that  ar«  too  foft  and  warm, 
food  of  a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are 
aftringent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch 
like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufped  that  their 
urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprized  at  this  who  eonfid^rs  hovv 
many  ways  it  may  be  affe(fted,  and  confequently  have  its  appear-? 
ance  altered.  The  paffions,  the  date  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  date 
of  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fufficieni 
to  induce  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the 
urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  adonidied  at  the  im- 
pudence of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes, 
and  preferibe  to  patients  from  the  bare  infpc6lion  of  their  urine. 
Thefe  impodors,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and 
by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amaf^ 
confiderable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  dolors  is  the  drongeft. 
The  common  people  have  dill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  flcill, 
although  it  has  been  demondrated  that  no  one  of  them  is  able  to, 
didinguidi  the  urine  of  Si  horfe^  or  any  other  a^fimal,  from  that 
of  a man. 

fymptonis 
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lymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  nofonly  to  avoid 
thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a ten- 
dency to  leflen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watry  parts  flying  off  firfl:,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 
perfons  of  a more  adlive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
diforders  by  retaining  their  urine  toa  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  loies  its  power  of  a<ftion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue,  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to 
fifk  his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  two  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall  a quantity^  I'his  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watry  liquors,  by  the 
excelTive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
lates  the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  dif- 
order  very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a 
confumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be 
mitigated  by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medi- 
cines, fuch  as  are  recommended  under  the  article 
Diabetes,  or  exceffive  difeharge  of  urine# 
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infenfible  perfpiration  i^  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difeharges  from  the  human  body. 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  healthy  that  few  dlf-- 
cafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  •,  but  when 
it  is  obftruded,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  djfordered^’ 
This  difcharge  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than 
any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to.- 
Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues^ 
&c.  often  proceed  from  obftrufled  perfpiration  be^ 
fore  we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  mod  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they 
had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neg- 
leded.  For  this  reafon  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  feafons,  climates,  conditutions,  &c. 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
mod  commonly  obdrucl  it,  and  to  (hew  how  far  they 
may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence  coun-’ 
teraded  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  atten- 
tion to  thefe,  cods  Britain  annually  fome  thoufands 
of  urcful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmcfphere. 

One  of  the  mod  common  caufes  of  obdr tided  per- 
fpiration., or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  date  of  the  atmo-< 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  hap- 
pen more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very' 
different  in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often 
change  almod  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few 
days,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day. 
That  fuch  changes, mud  affed  the  date  of  the  perfpi- 
ration is  obvious  to  every  one 

The 

* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  inftan.ee  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  thi-s  country,  than  happened  when  I was  writ- 
ing thefe  notes.  This  morning,  Aug  14,  1783,  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  fhade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a very 

few 
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The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againll: 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every 
day,  Thofe  who  keep  molt  within  doors  are  moft 
liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  ren- 
der themfelves  fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted: 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains, 
coughs,  and  opprelTions  of  the  bread,  &c.  they  be- 
come a kind  of  living  barometers. 

Wet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obdruvft 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moilture,  by  being  ab- 
forbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes 
the  danger.  The  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  not 
proof  againft  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes ; 
they  daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other 
fatal  diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoflible  for  people  who  go  frequently 
abroad  to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the 
danger  might  generally  be  leflened,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  foon ; v/hen 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till 
they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  pre- 
caution, that  they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields 
with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  fleep  even 
whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent  in- 
ftances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  efieds  of  this  con- 
dud,  ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from  being  guil- 
ty of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
cholic,  inflammations  of  the  breaft  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paflion,  cholera  7norbus^  &c.  are  often  occa- 

few  days  ago  it  ftood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  refledls  on  fuch 
great  and  fudden  changes  in  th'e  atmofphere,  will  be  furprifed  to 
find  colds,  coughs,  rheums,  with  other  affsdions  of  the  breall 
and  bowels,  fo  common  in  this  country. 
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fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poffibie, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  Ihould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpeS. 

Night  Air, 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftrufled  by  night  air  i 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft  day,  make 
the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather 
is  cool.  Hence,  in  v/arm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is 
more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  a cool  evening ; but  this  is  a plcafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  eT 
fedls  of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft 
imperceptible ; but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dread, 
ed : we  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers, 
and  all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to 
avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great, 
thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  at- 
tending to  this,  in  fiat  marfliy  countries,  where  the 
exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
iifcd,  {Landing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire,  or  from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on 
the  bed.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travel- 
lers than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold 
and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a 
good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed, 
have  the  perfpiration  reftored  \ but  if  he  be  put  into 
a cold  room,  and  laid  in  a damp  bed,  it  will  be 
3 more 
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niore  obftru6led,  and  the  word  confequences  will 
enfne.  Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted 
for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a hoiife  infeded  with 
the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof  againft 
the  danger  ariiing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  drangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently' 
ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  podibie  that 
beds,  which  are  not  dept  in  above  two  or  three  times 
a year,  fhould  be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  people  complain,  of  having  caught  cold  by 
changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  were 
they  careful  never  to  deep  in  a bed  but  what  was  fre- 
quently ufed,  they  v/ouid  feldom  find  any  ill  confe- 
quences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per- 
fonwhen  on  a vifit  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  drangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 
of  complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to 
deep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  redgn  them  to  drangers 
when  they  come.  In  inns^  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
aimod  every  night,  nothing  elie  is  necedary  than  to 
keep  the  rooms  well  leafooed  by  frequent  fires,  and 
the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cudom  faid  to  be  pradifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  dieets,  and  preding  them  in  order 
to  fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difeovered,  to  be  punifhed  with 
the  utmod  feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecics  of  mur- 
der, and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  qr  gim^ 
fhor.  Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been 
wafhed  in  winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been 
expofed  for  feme  tinie  to  the  fire  ; nor  is  this  ope- 
ration lefs  necedary  for  linen  wafhed  in  fumrncr, 
K provided 
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provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  much 
more  importance 

Damp  Houfes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
feqiiences ; for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  Ihould 
be  careful  to  chiife  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which 
Hands  on  a damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will 
never  be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  firft 
floor  a little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  ftories,  feldom 
continue  long  in  health  : matters  ought  furely  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  Well  as 
to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
mafons,  plaifterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it : fuch 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likevN/ifc  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c. 
The  afthmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe 
articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefs ; I mean  the  pernicious 
cuttom  of  wattling  them  immediately  before  com-, 
pany  is  put  into  them.  ' Mott  people  catch  cold,  if 

^ If  a perfon  fiifpecis  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  fimple  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  fheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all, 
or  molt  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  ,I  have 
praftifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp 
beds,  though  no  conllitution,  without  care,  is  proof  againll  their 
baneful  influence. 

they 
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they  fit  but  a very  fliort  time  in  a room  that  has  been 
lately  waQied  \ the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a fituationj  and  even  the  robuft  are  not  always 
proof  againft  its  influence 

Sudden  V ranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold, 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obflruded  by  sud- 
den TRANSITIONS  from  heat  to  cold.  Golds  are 
feldom  caught,  unkfs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  rarifies  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration  ; but 
when  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confequences 
mufl:  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impofTible  for  labourers 
not  to  be  too  hot  upon  feme  occafions  5 but  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool  gradu- 
ally, to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work, 
to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft  themfelves  in, 
and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields^  Thefe  cafy 
rules,  if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and 
other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink, 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  con- 
du£t  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is  hard 
to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appe- 
tite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
lant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exer- 
cife,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the  ftable,  or 
fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him. 
This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were 
well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  tSeir  own 
fafety. 

* People  imagine  if  a good  fire  Is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
been  wafhed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it ; but  they 
muft  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 
evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold^  and  renders  the 
damp  more  adive. 
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Thirft  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwal- 
lowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields 
afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very 
chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effe(A.  If  a bit 
of  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  wa- 
ter, it  will  both  qifench  thirft  rnore  effedlually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits;  if  it  can 
be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifti,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  leaft  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  ef- 
feds  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  thjs  has  occaftoned 
immediate  death.  Hoarl'enefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences. 
Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
fruits,  falads,  or  the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not 
fo  fudden  an  effed  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but 
they  are  notwithftanding  dangerous,  and  ought  'to  be 
avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  infianmiations  of  the  brcaft,  are  the 
ufual  effeds  of  this  condud  *,  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm 
liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of 
miles  in  the  coldeft  night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the 
ftreets 

People 

The  tap-rooms  In  London  and  other  great  towns>  where 
fuch  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  breath  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low 
9 apartment^ 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a mod 
dangerous  pra<5lice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fir  v/ith- 
out  doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  direded  againfi;  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  ciothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fieeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  neyer  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  hottefl:  feafon,  unlefs  the  win- 
dow is  at  a diftance.  I have  known  mechanics  fre- 
quently contradt  fatal  difeafes,  by  working  ftript  at  an 
open  window,  and  would  advife  all  of  them  to  beware 
of  fuch  a pradice. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm-,  fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes  ; they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes'  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient : but  no  houfe  that  is  too  hoc  can  be  whole- 
fome  heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elaflicity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs- 
houfds,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool  hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  v/ater.  Not  only  fevers, 

but  madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effed  of 
this  condud.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adion  of 
a madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration. 

The  refuk  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  mmoH  attention,  all 

apartment,  with  tlie  addition  of  hres,  candles,  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  mull  not  only  render  it  hurt- 
ful to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of  them 
into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere. 
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fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  poflible ; or 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 
gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftridt  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the  very 
firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to  harden 
the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

1 (hall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubjedt,  by  giving  an  abftradl  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpedl  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  A man,^’  fays  he,  who  is  blefled  with 
good  health,  fhould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particu^ 
lar  rules,  either  with  refpedl  to  regimen  or  medi- 
cine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his  man^ 
ner  of  living  ; to  be  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes 
in  the  country to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in 
reff,  but  more  frequently  to  ufe  exercife.  He 
“ ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly 
ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes 
lefs  ; fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment, 
“ and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ; to  make  rather  two 
meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily, 
provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He  ought  neither  too 
eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid  in- 
tercoiirfe  with  the  fair  fex : pleafures  of  this  kind, 
rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and  adlive  ; 
‘‘  but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and  lan- 
guid.  He  fhould  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not 
to  deftroy,  by  cxcefTes  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of 
conftitution  which  fliould  fupport  him  under 
ricknefs,” 
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OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

TH  E cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and  obfervation. 
By  attending  the  flck,  and  carefully  obferving  the 
various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a great  degree  of 
accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diftinguifhing  their 
fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence 
fenfible  nurfes,  and  other  perfons  who  wait  upon  the 
fick,  often  forefee  the  patients  fate  fooner  than  thofe 
who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  We  do  not  however 
mean  to  infinuate  that  a medical  education  is  of  no 
ufe:  It  is  doubdefs  of  the  greatefl:  importance*,  but 
it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation  and  expe« 
rience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidcred  as  an  aflem- 
blage  of  fymptoms,  and  mull;  be  diflinguiflied  by 
thofe  which  are  moft  obvious  and  permanent.  In- 
ftead  therefore  of  giving  a clafTical  arrangement 
of  difeafes,  according  to  the  fyftematic  method,  it 
will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a performance  of  this 
nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  dtfcription  of 
each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs  ; and,  where 
any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  dileafe  have  a near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of 
that  circumflance,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  point 
K 4 out 
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out  the  peculiar  or  charaderiftic  fymptoms  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due  attention  to  thefe, 
the  inveftigation  pf  dil'eafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs 
difficult  matter  than  mofl:  people  would  at  firft  be 
ready  to  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  aififl:,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin ; whereas 
in  old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become 
almofl;  infenfible,  and  many  of  the  vefiTels  impervi- 
able.  Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the 
difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged  very  different,  and 
of  courfe  they  mufl:  require  a different  method  of 
treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflidl  the  other  fex : befides,  the  nervous  fyflem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations  *,  and  all 
Simulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to 
them  with  a fparing  hand. 

.Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceflary 
to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A de- 
licate perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who 
lives  moftly  within  doors,  muff;  not  be  treated,  under 
any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who 
is  hardy  and  robufl,  and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful 
temper,  both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  - In 
vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  re- 
move maladies  which  proceed  from  • the  mind, 
Yfhen  it  is  aifeded,  the  bell  medicine  is  to  foothe 
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slie  pafTions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought^ 
and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fiblc. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  clii- 
mate,  or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  3fc.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfliy 
fituations  are  fubjed  to  many  difeaFs  which  are 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries. 
Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have 
many  maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics  are 
isnnrc  fl  angers.  Ferfons  who  feed  grofsiy,  and 
indulge  \n  ilrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes 
which  do  not  affec];  the  temperate  and  abllemi- 
ou-s,  §:c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different 
occupations  and  ficuations  in  life  difpofe  men  to 
peculiar  difeales.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  in- 
quire into  the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
&c.  I'his  will  not  only  ailift  us  in  finding  out 
the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife  dired  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the 
laborious  and  the  fedentary  precifcly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  under  the  fame 
difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the 
difeale  be  conftitutional  or  accidental;  whether  it 
has  been  of  long  or  fhort  duration  ; whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  any  great  apd  ludden  alteration  in  the  diet, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  The  Itate  of  the  patient’s  body, 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  in- 
quired into;  and  likewile  whether  he  can  with  eafc 
perform  all  the  vital  and  animal  functions,  as  breath- 
ing, digeftion,  &c. 

Laftly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  difeafes 
the  patient' has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  me- 
dicines ’were  mod  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a Rrong 
^yeifion  to  any  particuiar  drug,  &c. 
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As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be 
anfwered  by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  Thofe 
who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine  poflefles  fome 
wonderful  power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if 
the  patient  fwallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he  muft 
do  well.  This  miffake  has  many  ill  confequences  ; 
it  makes  people  trufl  to  drugs,  and  negled  their  own 
endeavours;  befides,  it  difcourages  all  attempts 
to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ; and, 
when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much 
good  ; but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing 
clfe,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not  feldom 
the  cafe,  they  muft  do  mifchief.  Wc  would  there* 
fore  wifti  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
purfuit  of  fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  ail  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digeftio'n.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a 
perfon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for 
one  in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in 
the  fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfe6f  health. 
Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a*  fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  plcu- 
rifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c. 
are  not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they 
are  likewife  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  adminif- 
tered* 
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In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  wliere 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  imflammation,  and  where 
the  patient  mufl:  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  in- 
tention can  always  be  more  effeduaily  anfwered  by 
nourifliing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  me- 
dicines yet  known. 

Nor  IS  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  iefs  im- 
portance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Per- 
fons  afflided  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves, 
and  other  hypochondriacal  affedions,  generally  find 
more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors,  than  from  all  the  cofdial  and  car- 
minative medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered  to 
them. 

The  feurvy,  that  mofl:  obftinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  (hops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  digefl:  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to 
afTimilate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but 
will  often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  oiher  medicine 
has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  Iefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has 
long  induced  people  to  Ihuc  up  the  Tick  from  ail 
communication  with  the  external  air  has  done  great 
mifehief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  hav- 
ing the  frefli  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  cham- 
ber, than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be  given 
him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confi- 
dered  as  a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the 
cure  of  confumptions,  glandular  obftructions,  &c. 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeaies  which 
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proceed  from  a relaxed  flate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
be  found  ^ually  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  df  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  than  ckanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from 
his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  ferves  to  nourifh  the  difeafe  and  increafe  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cieanlinefs 
alone;  moft  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in 
ail  of  them  it  is  highly  neceffary  both  for  the  patient 
and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  necelTary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  re- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed 
where  a proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always 
given  the  firft  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  ig- 
norant of  medicine  may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only. 
For  others  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  re- 
commended fome  of  the  moft  fimple  but  approved 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe  however 
are  never  to  be  adminiflered  but  by  people  of  better 
underftanding ; nor  even  by  them  without  the  greateft 
precaution, 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to 
perifh  by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  caufes.  The  moft  general 
caufes  of  fevers  are,  infe5iion^  errors  in  diet^  un- 
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wholefome  air^  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  excefs  or 
fupprejjion  of  ufual  evacuations,  external  or  internal  in- 
juries^  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  As  moft  of 
thefe  have  already  been  treated  of  at  confiderable 
length,  and  their  effedts  fiiewn,  vs^e  fhall  not  now  re- 
fume the  confideration  of  them,  but  fhall  only  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifli  to  avoid  fevers  and 
other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  moft  pundlual  attention 
to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all 
difeafes,  but  they  are  likewife  the  moft  complex. 
In  the  moft  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  alway;^ 
a combination  of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The 
diftinguifhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  beat, 
frequency  of  pulfe,  \ofs  of  appetite,  general  debility, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  a difficulty  in  performing  fame 
of  the  vital  or  animal  funEiions.  The  other  fymp- 
toms ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  thirft, 
anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  fiefh, 
want  of  fleep,  or  the  fleep  diftiirbed  and  not  re- 
frefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firft  of  languor  or  liftleifnefs, 
iorenefs  of  the^flefh,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  *,  after 
fome  time  come  on  exceftive  hear,  violent  thirft,  reft- 
leffnefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  be- 
gins with  an  uneafy  fenfaiion  of  exceftive  cold, 
accompanied  with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  ; fre- 
quently the  cold  is  attended  with  ftiivcring,  oppref  ■ 
fion  about  the  heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  or 
vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutane- 
ous eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  enflpelas,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant 
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chat  v/hich  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole 
courie  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  Ihews  no  remarkable 
increafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind 
of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  ma- 
lignant. The  fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs 
is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  violent  •,  but  when  thefe 
are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  Jlow» 
When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  fhew  a putrid  Rate  of 
the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant^  putrid^  or 
petechial, 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  a degree. ' It  has  frequent  increafes  and  de-  - 
creafes,  or  exacerbations  and  remiflions,  but  never 
wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  thofeVhich, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be 
ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remiflions  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free 
herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  buflnefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  Tick  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour 
to  affift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as 
to  have  , a conflant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off 
whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally 
done  by  urine,  fwear,  ftool,  expedoration,  vomit,  or 
fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of 
Nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly 
attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  con- 
tinue long-,  but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neg- 
lected or  counteracted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
dileafe  proves  fatal.  There  are  daily  inftances 
of  perlbns  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever*,  but  by  keeping 
warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their 
feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few 
hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented. 

r When 
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When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  beR 
method  of  obviating  their  effedls  is  by  repeated 
vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers, 
but  to  mark  their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
refpe^l  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different 
llages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient  will  in  a great  meafure  dire6t  our 
condu6t. 

Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
third,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecialiy  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
water^  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obftrudlions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  iliort  produce 
every  faintary  effed:  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis  ? The  neceffity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkio,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  third 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  decoflions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange  whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  mardi-mallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime- 
tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  li- 
quors, efpecialiy  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  and  fliould  never  be  denied 
him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  of  great  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and 
has  no  inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  fliews 
the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  if  poiTible 

in 
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in  bed.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates 
the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force  to  over- 
come the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often 
remove  a fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the 
patient  ftruggles  with  the  difeale,  inftead  of  driv- 
ing it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper;  and  renders 
it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  oT 
ten  verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a 
journey  to  be  feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety 
to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  wkh  the  fever 
upon  them,  which  condud  feldbm  fails  to  render  it 
fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
indeed  every  thing  that  difiurbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafcs  the/difeafe ; for  which  realbn  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfedlly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  iheleaR 
affedt  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatefl 
inclination  for  diink,  yet  he  leldom  has  any  ap- 
petite for  folid  food  : hbnce  the  impropriety  of  urg- 
ing him  to  rake  vidluais  is  evident.  Much  loHd 
food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppreiTes 
nature,  and,  inllead  of  nonrifhing  the  patient,  ferves 
only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient 
takes  fhouid  be  in  fmali  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy 
cligeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kind,  as  panada,  roafted  apples,  gruels,  and  luch 
like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  ta- 
ken ill,  run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbour  for 
cordials,  and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  pa- 
tient, who  perhaps  never  had  been  accuflomed  to 
taiie  fuch  liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any 
degree  of  fever,  this  condud  muft:  increafe  it,  and 
if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one. 

Stuffing 
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Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweetmeats  and  other  de- 
licacies is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  al- 
ways harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  cannot 
fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
than  frefli  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner 
flifled  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frefh  air  *,  yet 
fuch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft  people, 
that  the  moment  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they 
imagine  he  ihould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into 
which  not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  muft  be  admitted. 
Inftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftream  of 
frefh  air  into  a Tick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in 
perfedl  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or 
the  humours  in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been 
breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe. 
Such  air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  un- 
fit for  the  purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a nox- 
ious quality,  which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous 
to  the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
deprefled,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer 
and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a miltaken 
zeal,  when  they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  inftca4 
of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  confola- 
tions  of  religion,  fright  him  with  the  views  of  heli 
and  damnation.  It  would  be  unfuitable  here  tp 
dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  confer 
quence^  of  this  condud*,  it  often  hurts  the  body, 
h mi 
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and  there  is  reafon  ta  believe  feldoin  benefits  the 
foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggefis  the  necefiity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moil 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an< 
mflammatory  nature-,  but  true  inflammatory  fevers 
are  now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations, and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo* 
changed  the  ftate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there 
is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is 
neceffary.  In  moil  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  now  io  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful, 
as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We 
would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident 
figns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine when  necefikry,  but  Ihould  never  be  wantonly 
performed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fi^'eating  is 
always  neceflary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obll:ru6led  perfpiration, 
this  notion  is  not  ifl-foiinded.  If  the  patient  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinks  freely  of  warm  wanm-gniel,  or  any  other 
weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerlai  fpafrn,  which  generally 
affeds  the  Ikin  at  the  beginning  of  a fever  it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off. 
But  inflead  of  this,  the  common  practice  is  to  heap 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of; 
a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries  &c.  which  fire  his 
blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difcafe 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  flioilld  be  paid  ia 
she  patient’s  longings,  I'hde  are  the  calls  of  Na~- 

ture^ 
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ture,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe. 
Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing 
that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave  ; but  it  E generally 
right  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerl5r 
dehre,  though  it  may  not  leem  altogether  proper. 
What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  vdll  generally 
digeft;  and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a very  happy 
effed-. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  per- 
fons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have 
loft  their  lives,  or  contraded  other  difeafes  of  an 
obftinace  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak 
and  delicate,  it  is  neceftary  to  guard  againft  catching 
cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of 
ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided; 
agreeable  company  will  alfo  have  a good  effed.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  but  nourifhing.  It  ftiould  be 
taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, at  fuch  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach 
may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS, 
AGUES. 


OR 


INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  oppor- 
tunity both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever* 
and  alfo  the  effeds  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at 
a lofs  to  diftinguifh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoii 
nniverfaliy  known. 


The 
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The  fcveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  theif 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CiVUSES. -^Agues  are  occafioned  by  efflu^ 

via  from  putrid  (lagnatidg  water.  This  is  evident 
from  their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being 
moft  frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy, 
as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgefliire,  the 
Hundreds  of  Effex,  &c.  This  difeale  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  'eating  too  much  ftone  fruit,  by 
a poor  watery  diet^  damp  houfes,  evening  dews, 
lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue^ 
deprefling  pafiions,  and  the  like.  When  the  inha-^ 
bitants  of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  feized  with  interniitting  fevers,  and 
to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  fatal. 
In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminifhes 
the  perfpiration,  or  obftruefs  the  circulation  in 
the  capillary  or  fmall  veftels,  difpofes  the  body  to 
agues. 

SYMPTOMS.-^ — An  intermitting  fever  gene- 
rally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities-, 
ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting;  to  which  fucceed  ftiivering  and  vio- 
lent fhaking.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moift, 
and  a profufe  Eveat  breaks  our,  which  generally  ter- 
minates the  fir  or  paroxyim.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  comes  on  fuddeely,  when  the  perfon  thinks 
himfelf  in  perfedf  health;  but  it  is  more  commonly 
preceded  by  liftleffnels,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
fymproms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN.——^ — While  the  fit  continues,  the 
patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea  ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  {happened  with  the  juice  of 
lemon.  All  his  drink  fhoiild  be  warm,  as  that 
i will 
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will  afTiR  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequently 
iliorten  the  paroxylm 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  mull  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifhjng,  but  light  and 
eafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago, 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fucli 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated 
with  the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes 
a little  weak  punch.  He  may  likewife  drink  infu- 
fions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or 
water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of 
fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fonie 
other  bitter,  has  been  intufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the 
iits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad, 
riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of 
great  fervice.  But  if  be  cannot  bear  that  kind  of 
exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his  ilrength  will 
permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  difpofi- 
tion. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  go  off  without  medicine ; and  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe ; 
but  when  the  patient’s  ftreogth  feems  to  decline, 
or  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in 
danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  admi- 
niftered.  This  however  fhould  never  be  done 
till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay, 

* Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient's  drink,  and  given  about  half  an 
Siour  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fweat, 
ftortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the 
4.fofe, 
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till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  (baking  and  . 
fweating. 

MEDICINE, — - — The  firfi:  thing  to  be  done  in 
the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
ilomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the 
application  of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  like- 
wile  more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach 
is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and 
frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  difcharged 
by  vomit;  which  plainly  points  out  the  neceffity 
of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
adminiftered  before  the  patient  rakes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half 
a dram  of  the  powder  will  he  fufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  for  a younger  perfon  the  dole  muft  be  lefs  in 
proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate, 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  ca- 
momile-tea. The  vomit  fnould  be  taken  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fir,  and  may  be 
repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  days. 
Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  (lomach,  biu  increafe 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which 
render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers  without  the  affilfance  of  any  other 
medicine. 

Purging  medicines  arelikewife  uTeful  and  often  ne- 
cefifary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has 
been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Perur. 
vian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Vomits  however  are  more  fuitablc  in  this  dif- 
eale,  and  render  purging  lefs  necefiary  ; but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this 
cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of 
Glauber’s  fair,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever^  when  exceflive  heat, 

a de-. 
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a delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  inflamma- 
tion:; but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory 
Rate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely 
meceffary.  vVhen  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  pro- 
long the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  him.  No  prepa- 
ration of  the  bark  feems  to  aniwer  better  than  the 
mod  Ample  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder.  # 

Two  ounces  of  the  bed  Pentrvian  bark,  finely 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes. 
Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  bolufies  as  they  are 
ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a 
glafs  of  red  v^ine,  a xup  of  camomile-tea,  water-* 
.gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient^. 

la  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient 
'Will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a tertian  or  third  day  ague  it  will  be 
iufficient  to  take  a dofe  every  third  hour  during  the 
interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  pati- 
ent cannot  take  fo  large  a dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may 
divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and  take 
one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  perfon  a fmaller 
quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient^  and  the 
Rofe  muft  be  adapted  to  the  age,  confticution  and 
violence  of  the  fymptoms  f . 

The 

It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  powerful 
than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its  fu- 
'perior  efficacy  feems  to  arHe  from  its  being  of  a more  perfedl 
growth  than  the  quill  bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

f In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obffinate  nature,  I have  found 
•it  neceflary  to  throw  in '^the  bark  much  fafter.  Indeed  the  be- 
T ^ Befits 
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The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure 
an  ague ; the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave 
off  taking  the  medicine  a§  foon  as  the  pai  oxyfms 
are  flopped,  but  fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  the  difcafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Mod  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  ^to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  diredfed  to  take 
it  till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and 
begin  again  at  fome  difiance  of  time;  by  which 
means  the  difeafe  gathers  flrength,  and  often  returns 
with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may 
always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to 
take  fmall  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after 
the  fymptoms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  mod  fafe 
and  effedlual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  briiifed  together  in  a mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  times  a day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bcttle  of  while  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmalltr 

nefits  ariCng  from  tnis  rnf  dicine  depend  cliiefly  upon  a large  quan- 
tity of  It  being  adminiftered  in  a fhort  time.  Several  ounces  of 
bark  given  in  a few  days  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken 
in  the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended 
either  to  flop  a mortiheatuin,  or  cure  an  obflinate  ague,  it  ought 
to  be  thrown  in  as  fail;  as  the  ftomach  can  pofiibly  bear  it.  Inat- 
tention to  this  circumftance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  th^ 
beit  medicines  of  which  we  are  in  pofleflion, 


quantity 
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quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fub- 
ftance,  may  take  it  in  decodion  or  infufion.  An 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle 
of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking 
the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and 
poor  off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be 
drank  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as 
there  is  occafion.  If  a decofUon  be  more  agreeable, 
an  oun^e  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root 
bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an 
Engliili  pinr.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

In  obflinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affified  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where  in- 
termittent fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  unlefs  affifted  by  lhake-root,  ginger,  canelJa 
alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits 
are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever 
often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  nature, 
it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and  to 
add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  ftead.  But  in  an  obflinate 
tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning 

* There  IS  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  whicli  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the^  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  '^nd  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate. 
It  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
however  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often, 
adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderable  flcill  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people  very 
gautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 
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of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely 
necefiary 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  necefiary 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feizcd 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
ought  frequently,  if  the  leafon  proves  rainy,  to  take 
a little  medicine,  although  the  difeaie  may  feem  to 
be  cured,  to  prevent  a reiapfe,  till  the  return  of 
the  warm  feafon.  Fie  ought  likewife  to  take  care 
not  to  be  much  abroad  in  v;et  weather,  efpecially  in 
cold  eafierly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  thedropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  pofiible  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  con- 
fiitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeaie. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  pofiefilon 
of  a noftrum  for  ftopping  an  ague;  and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed. 
Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  fudden  relief;  but  the  fiaortefi  way  is  not  al- 
ways the  beft  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes*  The  only 
method  to  obtain  a fafc  and  iaffing  cure,  is  gra- 
dually to  afiift  Nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder. 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  .old,  the  habit  phleg- 
inatic,  the  feafon  rainy,  the  lituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  he 
neceftary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tartar 
may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 

Same 
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Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool- hardy  experi- 
ments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
llrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfenic, 
&c.  "^Thefc  may  fomctimes  have  the  defired  effed, 
but  mud  always  be  attended  with  danger  When 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  leafl  ten- 
dency to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The 
only  patient  whom  I remember  to  have  loft  in  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking 
ftrong  liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  perluaded  him 
would  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of 
candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fuflicient  to  fet  them  afide, 
erpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety : 
and  I can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  praftice  I 
never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines 
mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
affli(fted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very 
difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medi- 
cine. One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more 
palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with  diftilled 
waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able lharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This 
both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the  naufe- 
ous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be  adminif- 
tered,  the  faline  mioiture  may  be  given  with  advantage 
to  children  f, 

* Arfenic  has  of  late  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy- 
in  the  ague ; but  I would  advife  that  it  fhould  be  ufed  only  under 
the  eye  of  a phyfician. 

f 3ee  Appendix,  Saline  Mixture, 
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Wine- whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
ague*,  to  half  an  Engliili  pint  of  v/hich  may  be  put  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Exercife  is 
likewjfe  of  confiderable  fcrvice  ; and  when  the  difeafe 
proves  obilinate,  the  child  ought,  if  pcdible,  to  be 
removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  I'he  food  ought  to  be 
Bourifhing,  and  fometimes  a little  generous  wine  foould 
be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fw^allow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  wiil  not  bear  it,  it  mayM^e  given 
by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extrad  of  bark,  dif- 
folved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  v/atcr,  v;ith  tlie  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops 
of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind 
for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  fliall  require.  For 
children  the  quantity  of  extrad  and  laudanum  muft 
be  proportionably  lefiened.  Children  have  been  cured 
of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waiftcoat  with  pow» 
dered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it  •,  by  bath- 
ing them  frequently  in  a flrong  decodion  of  the  bark, 
and  by  rubbing  the  fpinc  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  with 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  fapona« 
ceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in 
an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  being  complicated  w^ith  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous and  very  difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe  we 
have  purpofely  paflfed  over,  as  they  would  only  be- 
wilder the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfjcian,  and 
ftridly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muft:  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out 
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in  the  beginning  of  this  fe6i:ion  : vve  fhall  tlierc- 
fore  only  acid  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may 
be  of  life  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marlhy 
countries,  or  who  ate  liable  to  fiiequenc  attacks  of  this 
dileafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bed  Peruvian  bark;  Virgi- 
nian fnake-rcot,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five 
or  fax  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or 
any  good  fplrit ; afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  take  a wine  giafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
This  indeed  is  recommending  a dram;  but  the  better 
ingredients  in  a great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effeds 
of  the  fpirir.  I hofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy, 
may  infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch  as  can  bring  them- 
feives  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fuc- 
ceed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus, 
may  alio  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpofe.  All 
bitters  I'eem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  eipecially  thole 
that  are  warm  and  ailringenr. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

FI  I S fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 


flammatory. It  mofl  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  flrong  and  ciaflic.  It  feizes  people  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year ; but  is  mofl  frequent  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

Causes. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  oceafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  ple- 
thora, as  violent  exercife,  fieeping  in  the  fun,  drink- 
ing flrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with 
little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  iikewife  be  oceafioned  by 
whatever  obflruds  the  perlpiration,  as  lying  on  the 


damp 
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damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
hot,  night  watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS.  — A rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 
ufhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
ikin,  redncfs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  thirfl:,  has  no  appetite  for 
folid  food,  is  reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  exceffive  reftleffnefs,  great  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting  of 
the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
the  bed  medical  affi dance  ought  to  be  procured 
as  foon  as  poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at 
the  beginning,  but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no  avail  after- 
wards. Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than 
the  condudl  of  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  to  procure  the  bed  medi- 
cal affidance,  yet  put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an 
extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong 
treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhauded 
the  drength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 
relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  indeed  affid 
Nature;  but  their  attempts  mud  ever  prove  fruitlefs, 
when  (he  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their 
endeavours. 

REGIMEN.— -From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  re- 
quire to  be  attenuated ; that  the  perfpiration,  urine, 
faliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
quantity ; that  the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  tpo  great : all  thefe  clearly  point  out 
the  neceffity  of  a regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the 
2 blood, 
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blood,  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  allay  the 
exceflive  heat,  remove  the  Tpafniodic  flridure  of  the 
vefTcls,  a id  promote  the  fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors;  as  water- 
gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear-whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  fharpened  with, 
juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and 
i'uch  like;  orange- whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cool- 
ing drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling  among  milk 
and  water  a bitter  orange  diced,  till  the  curd  fe- 
parates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a 
little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar^ 
will  have  the  fame  efFed.  Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  liquor 
when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coilive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds^ 
with  two  ounces  of  Honed  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a 
couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints 
of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafan-t 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  common 
pedoral  decoCtion  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  m 
this  difeafe.  A tea-cup  full  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  or  ofter  er,  if  the  paiienFs  heat  and  thirH 
be  very  great 

The  above  liquids  muft  all  be  drank  a little  v/arrn. 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  afifift;  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the 
different  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  ta 
ehufe  thofe  which  are  mod  agreeable ; and  that,  when 
tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’'s  diet  muff  be  very  fpare  and  light. 
All  forts  of  fiefh-rneats,  and  even  chicken-broths^, 
are  to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel^ 

* S«e  Appervdix,^^  PiStoval  DaoSion*. 

panada* 
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panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water;  to  which  may 
be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fu- 
gar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
eat  roafted  apples  with  a lirtl-  fugar,  toafted  bread 
with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve^  the  patient,  erpecially  in 
an  hot  feafon,  to  have  frcOi  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This,  however,  muft  always  be  done 
in  filth  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fwear, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has 
many  ill  effeds.  It  encreafes  the  heat  of  the  body, 
fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting, 
the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  effed.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  lorrg: 
and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more 
fafe  to  let  hin^  lie,  only  raifing  his  head  a little  with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  le- 
mon, or  vinegar  and  rofe  water,  with  a little  nitre 
diflToived  in  it,  will  greatly  refrefli  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather 
is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  walhed  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a decodion  of  figs  in  barley 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife  frequently 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  efpecially  if  the 
head  is  affeded. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
pofTible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
difiurbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much 
light,  or  any  thing  that  affeds  the  fenfes,  ought 

to 
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to  be  avoided.  . His  attendants  (hould  be  as  few  as 
podible,  ^and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  con- 
tradifted  ; even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE.- — —In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  at- 
ten%ied  with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of 
the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought  al- 
ways to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  however,  miifl  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  If  after  the  firfl  bleeding  the  fever  fliould  in- 
creafe,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard^ 
there  will  be  a neceOity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and 
perhaps  a third,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  may  be 
done  at  the  diltance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  require* 
If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is  tole- 
rably eafy  after  the  firft  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
matie  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe- water, 
two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fimpie  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fiigar.  This  draught 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours 
while, the  fever  is  violent;  afterwards  once  in  five  or 
fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  affiided  with  reaching,  or  an  in-- 
clination  to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affifl  Nature’s 
attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea^  or  luke- 
warm water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyfier  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a little  ialr,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefli 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defired  efied,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
M niagnefia 
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magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarmds, 
boiled  prunes,  roafled  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and 
the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fediment, 
there  is  reafon  to  expe^l  a favourable  ifllie  to  the  dif- 
eafe.  But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient^s 
fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breath- 
ing becomes  difficult;  with  a ftupor,  trembling  of 
the  nerves,  flarting  of  the  tendons,  there  is 

reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In 
this  cafe  bliftering  pladers  muft  be  applied  to  the 
head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there 
may  be  occafion  ; poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muftard, 
and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of 
the  feet,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, as  ftrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel,  with 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceflary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  re- 
cover. By  negleding  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into 
other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life. 
Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet 
for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too 
nourifhing  a nature.  Too  much  food,  drink,  exercife, 
company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient 
ffiould  not  attempt  to  purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufineft 
' that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized 
at  times  with  feverifh  heats,  an  infufion  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will 
Ifrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  re- 
mains of  the  fever. 

When  the  patienps  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  yke  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
7 ounce 
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mince  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englifn  pint  of  wa- 
ter, and  an  ounce  of  manna  difiblved  in  the  de«a 
codion;  afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a tea* 
cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  operateSb  This  dofe 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  in- 
tervening. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  flrengch  and  fpiritsare 
fufiiciently  recruited. 


CHAP  XVL 
OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

H E true  pleurify  is  an  inflamoiation  of  that 


membrane  called  the  pkura^  which  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  the  bread.  It  is  didinguifhed  into  the  mold 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely  *,  in 
the  latter,  little  or  noneN  at  ^ all.  There  is  likewife 
a fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious 
or  bajiard  pleurify^  in  which  the  pain  is  more  exter- 
nal, and  chiedy  affeds  the  mufcles  between  the 
ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people, 
efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of 
a fanguine  conditution.  It  is  mod  frequent  in  the 
fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES." The  pleurify  may  be  occaiioned  by 

whatever  obdruds  the  perfpiration  5 as  cold  norther- 
ly winds ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is 
hot;  deeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground; 
wet  clothes  j plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or 
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expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong 
liquors  j by  ihe  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  •,  as 
old  ulcers,  ifiues,  fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands, 
&c.  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the 
itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall-pox.  Thole  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  fealon  of  the 
year  are  apt,  if  they  negledt  it,  to  be  feized  with  a 
pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  of 
hre,  clothes,  &c^  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difcafe. 
A pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  ex- 
ercife,  as  running,  v/reftiing,  leaping,  or  by  fupport- 
ing  great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread,  &c.  A bad 
conformation  of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable 
to  this  difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheff,  a flraitnefs  of  the 
arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This,  like  mod  other  fevers,  ge- 
nerally begins  with  chillinels  and  fhivering,  which  are 
followed  by  heat,  thirl- , and  redlednefs.  1 o thefe 
fucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  to- 
wards the  back' bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the 
Ihoiilden  blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod  violent 
when  the  patient  draws  his  breath. 

The  puife  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
harci, . the  urine  high  coloured ; and  it  blood  be 
let,  it  is  covered  with  a tough  crud,  or  budy  coat. 
The  patient’s  fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  after- 
wards it  becomes  groder,  and  is  often  ilreaked  with 
blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature  generally  endeavours 

to  carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difeharge  of 
blood  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expccto* 
ration,  fweat,  locfe  dools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like. 
We  ought  therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by 
leffening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the 

vefTels, 
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veHels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe,  ought  to  be  cool,  (lender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  mud  avoid  ail  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of 
digeftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhmenc  •,  as 
fiefh,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every 
thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  Flis  drink  may 
be  vyhey,  or  an  infufion  of  pedloral  and  baifamic 
vegetables  * 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of 
water  to  two,  which  muff  afterwards  be  (trained. 
The  decodtion  of  figs,  raifins,  barley,  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  likewife 
very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors  are 
not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time  •,  but 
the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  hpping  them, 
fo  as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  mold. 
All  his  food  and  drink  ibould  be  taken  a little 
warm. 

The  patient  (hould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 
every  way  eafy,  as  diredled  under  the  foregoing 
diieafe.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  and  he  may  fometimes 
fit  up  in  bed  for  a fhorc  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve 
bis  head. 

MEDICINE. Almod  every  perfon  knows, 

when  a (ever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  ne- 
cefTary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better ; and  the 
quantity  at  fird  mud  be  pretty  large,  provided  the 
patient  is  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of 

* See  Appendix,  Pe8orallnfuJlon» 
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blood  ht  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify’, 
has  a much  better  effedt  than  repeated  fmall  bleed- 
ings. A man  may  loofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is 
feized  with  a pleurify,  For  a younger  perfon,  or 
one  of  a delicate  confLitution,  the  quantity  muft 
be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firfl:  bleeding,  the  flitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fhould  flill  continue,  it 
will  be  necefTary,  at  the  diflance  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more. 
If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood 
fhews  a ftrong  buffy  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth 
bleeding  may  be  rcquifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide 
abates,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  be^ 
gins  to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  re- 
peated, This  operation  is  feldom  necefTary  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought 
not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  mofl  urgent 
cifcumilances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  with- 
out bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without 
this  operation,  as  fomenting,  bliftcring,  See.  Fo- 
mentations may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a proper 
quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide, 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decodion,  after^ 
wards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  afFeded, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafiiy  bear. 
As  the  clothes  grow  coo),  they  mull  be  changed, 
and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold,  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  me- 
thod of  fomenting  be  found  ince  nvenienr.  Fo, 
$nentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the 

vefiels^ 
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vefiels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood 
and  other  humours.  The  tide  may  likewife  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
Hient 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effeft  in  this 
difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a 
number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affeded,  or  by  cupping, 
which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method 
than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often 
feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves  applied 
warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thei'e  not  only  relax 
the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moifture, 
and  may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  bliftering-plafters ; 
which  however,  when  other  things  fail,  mufi:  be 
applied. 

If  the  flitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  &c.  a bliftering-plafter  mufi:  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  affefted,  and  fuffered  to  remain 
for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a difeharge 
from  the  fide,  but  takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by 
that  means  affifts  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe. To  prevent  a flranguary  when  the  bliftering- 
plafter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the 
Arabic  emulfion  f. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  wa- 
ter-gruel, or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful 
of  mallows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has 
been  boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will 
nor  only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effedl  of 
a warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vif- 
cera,  which  will  help  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
breaft. 

The  expe(5loration  may  be  promoted  by  fharp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe  an 

* See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment, 
d See  Appendix,  Arabic  emulfion, 
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ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills, 
may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pedoral  decoc- 
tion, and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two 
hours. 

Should  the  fquiil  difagrce  with  the  ftoraach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  ^ ; or,  in  place 
of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or 
oil  of  olives,  and  two  ouncesvof  the  fyrup  of  violets 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered, 
as  will  make  an  eledtuary  of  the,  confidence  of 
honey.  The  patient  may  take,  a tea-fpoonrul  of  this 
frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  ivaufeous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a- day 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  pafies  very  little  water,  fome 
fmall  dufes  of  purified  nicre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
'ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
v^hole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink. 

We  {ball  only  mention  one  medicine  more  which 
fome  reckon  almod  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  vi‘Z-  the 
decodtion  of  the  feneka  rattle  fnake  root  After 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoon- 
fuls of  this  decodtion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  (honld  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of 
decoction  here  diredted,  or  it  may  be  taken  in 
fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perfpira- 

^ See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion, 

•{'  See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac, 
f See  Appendix,  Dcco^lon  of  feneha  root» 
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tion  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it 
may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  in- 
flammation of  the  bread:. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to 
be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  dif- 
ferent things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  chafe;  and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a diforder  ; and  where  one  fails 
of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cry  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifls  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfive 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  atten- 
dants, and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  Ifrong  ftimulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftrug- 
gles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  fhe 
ought  to  be  aflifted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink, 
which  is  then  peculiarly  neceffary.  If  the  patient’s 
flrength  however  be  much  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe, 
it  will  be  neceffary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with 
frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the 
like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  flrength, 
to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  directed  to- 
wards the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought 
likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his 
drink  fliould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things 
of  a clean fing  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

Tlftt  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  hajlard 

fpuriousy  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for 

a few 
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a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affeded  fide,  which  lafl 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarificatnons  of 
the  part  affedled.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
uirrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
effect  a cure. 

Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  faraphrenitis^  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  conneded  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment, 
tliat  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate 
difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  in  the  part  affefted,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ffool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in 
his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and 
often  a delirium.  A convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muff  be.  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
tlon,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  (hall  only 
add,  that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clyfters  are  pecu- 
liarly ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affected. 

• ' 
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OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

S this  difeafe  afFe6ls  an  organ  which  is  abrolutely 


neceflary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended  with 


danger,  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  viicid  liquors,  are  moft 
liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  .who  have  a flat  breafl,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  afflided  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole 
of  the  organ  is  affeded  ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obftruding  the  veflTels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  cal- 
led a fpurious  or  haftard  peripneumony.  W hen  it  arifes 
from  a thin  acrid  defludion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  deno- 
minated a catarrhal  peripneumony  ^ &c. 

CAUSES, An  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is 

fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  apleurify, 
&c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify, 
viz.  an  obftruded  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes 
&c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated  ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a pleur  0- peripneumony  • 

SYMPTOMS, Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  5 
only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain 
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lefs  acute;  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  anoppref- 
fion  of  the  breatl,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. — — «As  the  regimen  and  medicine 
are  in  all  refpedls  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  Iball  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment ought  to  be  more  {lender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammaiory  difeafe.  7'he  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fufii- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient  and  that  decodUons  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  moffi  proper  both  for  dririk  and 
nouriihment.  He  like  wife  recommends  the  fteam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  at- 
tenuate the  impaded  humours.  If  the  patient  has 
ioofe  {fools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are 
not  to  be  ftopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpurious  or 
haftard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifeid  picui- 
tous  matter  obflruding  the  veffiels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in 
winter  and  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  bread,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  (ome-^ 
times  complains  of  a pain  and  giddineis  cf  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  Uuie 
changed. 

The  diet  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripnen^ 
mony,  muft  be  very  {lender,  as  weak  broths, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  a decodioh  of  the  roots  of 
fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs.  An  ounce  of 
each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints 
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of  water  to  a quart,  and  fharpened  with  a little  cur- 
rant-jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe  •,  but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  conceded,  neither  of  them 
are  necelTary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  affift  the  ex- 
pedoration  by  fome  of  the  (liarp  medicines  recom- 
mended for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fqiiiils,  &c. 
Buffering  platters  have  generally  a good  effed,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  mutt  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle 
purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be 
kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expedoration  . promoted, 
by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breatt  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering  and  other  evacuations, 
it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
fnuated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
times  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difeharged 
by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ttance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  ditt 
charged  by  expedoration  ^ but  if  the  matter  floats  in 
the  cavity  of  the  breatt,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  it  can  only  be  difeharged  by  an  incifion  made 
betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed ; if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  oppreflfed  •,  if  he  has  cold  fhiverings  at 
times,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  lips  dry  j and  if  he 
complains  of  tbirft,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifis  or 

confumpeion 
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confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  WeHiall  there- 
fore next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment  of 
that  difeafe. 


CHAP,  xviir. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of 
the  whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or 
concretions  of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous 
atrophy,  or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnct  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con^ 
fumptions,  made  up  above  one  tenth^part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fincc ; 
and  we  know  from  experience,  that  they  are  not 
lefs  fatal  in  fome  other  towns  of  England  than  in 
London. 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a llender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders,  and 
flat  breafts,  are  moft  liable  to  this  dileafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  gene- 
ral application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  pit*coal  which  is  there  burnt ; to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  at- 
niofphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather, 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obfcrved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  often  ends  in  an  im- 
pofthume : confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to 
thisdifeafe,  muft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of 
confumption. 

Other 
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Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  like- 
wife  occafion  confumptions ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcro 
phuk,  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  adh- 
ma,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  (hall  endea- 
vour the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufeSj, 
in  order  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it, 
Thefe  are : 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  thk 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veffels  of  that  necclTary 
organ. 

Violent  paflions,  exertions,  or  afTe6lions  of  the 

mind ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  -or  clofe  ap- 
plication to  the  ftudy  of  abilrufc  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations  5 as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  exceifive  venery,  the  fiuor  albus,  an  over- 
difeharge  of  the  menitrual  dux,  giving  fuck  coo 
long,  &c. 

The  fiidden  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  evacu- 
ations*, as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  . the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iffues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  8rc.  I 

lately  favv  the  fymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  by  a 
fmali  bone  flicking  in  the  bronchi.  It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a confiderable  quantity  cf 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  peruvian  bark  recovered. 

Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  lefTens  the  perfpiracion, 

Frequent  and  excefiive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  flrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deflroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  fails  a facrihee  to 
this  difeafe. 


Infedlioa 
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— Tnfeflion.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught 
by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  ; for  which  reafcn  this 
ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

—Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 

fit  much,  and  are  conilantly  leaning  forward,  or  pref- 
fing  upon  the  ftomach  and  bread,  as  cutlers,  taylors, 
fhoe-makers,  feamflrefies,  &c.  often  die  of  confump- 
tions.  They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all 
who  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  tiie 
body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are.  likewife  frequently  the 
caiife  of  confumptions. 

We  fhail  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit ; in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMTOMS. — —This  difeafe  generally  begins 
with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  ftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 
approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains 
of  a more  than  ufual  degree  ot  beat,  a pain  and  op- 
preflion  of  the  bread:,  efpecialiy  after  motion  ; his 
jpittle  is  of  a faltifli  tade,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad ; kis  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  fcfr, 
fmall  pulfe;  though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  full, 
and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymptoms  of 
a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenifh, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated 
by  the  hecdic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which 
mutually  fucceed  one  another,  viz,  the  one  towards 

nighr. 
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night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning*  A loofenefs, 
and  an  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trouble^ 
fome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  face  generally  flulhes  after  eating  ; 
the  fingers,  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi- 
c^ilty  of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, (hew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN.— On  the  firft  appearance  of  a con- 
fumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he 
muft  not  remain  inadive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  beft  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  muft  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long 
journey,  a,s  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change 
of  objeds,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame 
ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  muft  be  taken 
to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifh  his 
ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  lead  before  dinner ; other- 
wife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  Tick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  un- 
able to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable. 
Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing 
that  is  in  their  own  pov^er.  They  cannot  fee  how 
N one. 
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OPxe  of  the  common  atfiions  of  life  Ihould  pro^e  a re- 
medy in  an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejedf 
it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine, 
merely  becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  under- 
take a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expect  great  ad- 
vantage from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  fre- 
quently-€a:ired  a confumption  after  the  patient  was, 
to  ail  appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  difeafe,  and 
where  medicine  had  proved,  ineffe^lual.  Hence  it  is^ 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  under- 
taken in  due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a 
cure^. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
mueh  frdli  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not 
eafily  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  Jive  upon 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  ani- 
mals which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce 
necefTary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fliould  be  under- 
taken, if  pofTible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate 

Thofe  vvfho  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal;  and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
ihould  continue  there  at  leaft  till  their  health  be 
confirmed. 

* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  ITe  one  is,  that  phyficjans  feldom  or- 
der it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced;  and  the  other  is,  that 
they  feldom  order  a voyage  of  a fufficient  length.  A patient  may 
receive  no  benefit  by  croffing  the  channel,  who,  fhould  he  crofa 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  If  taken  in  due  time,  would 
feldom  fall  to  cure  a confumption. 

Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inftance  of 
a genuine  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I 
have  known  a Weil-Iudia  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful 
^iforder. 

Next 
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Nekt  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  v/e  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fliould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  his  drink  muil  be  of  a fofc  and  cool- 
ing nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated 
to  lelTen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifh 
and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft 
keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk 
alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeale  than  the  whole 
materia  medica, 

AlTes  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other;  but  it  cannot  always  he  obtain*,  d;  befides,  it 
is  generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
produce  any  cfFccls,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
peded,  that  a gill  or  two  of  aflfes  milk,  drank  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fliotild  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of  an 
adult;  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  irs  effeds  foon^ 
they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens 
that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very  feldorn 
performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; it  is  com- 
monly ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall  quantities, 
and  is  not  duly  perfifttd  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  afles 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  uled  at 
this  period,  that  it  would  feidom  fail ; but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  v^hich  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  expeded  to  fucceed  ? 

Affes  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and  by  a grown  perlbn,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Engljfh  pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead  thrice  a-day, 
and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to 
make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

N 2 
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If  the  milk  (hould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
(lead.  AlTes  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm 
in  bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Sofne  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be 
obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  pa- 
tient can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to  drink  it 
afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch 
a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that 
time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he 
fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advan- 
tage from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy.  Finding 
himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  continued 
to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfedlly  well,  and  is  at 
prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter- milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  flomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  firft^ 
and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient 
trial.  It  fhould  at  firfl:  be  taken  fparingly,  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to 
be  almoft  the  foie  food.  I never  knew  it  fuc- 
ceed  unlefs  where  the  patient  almoft  lived  upon 
it. 

Cows  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  affes  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  (land 
for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the  cream. 
If  it  fhould,  notwithftanding,  prove  heavy  on  the 
ftomach,  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a 

little 
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little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both 
more  light  and  nourilhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  lliould  for 
fome  time  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been 
accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and  ftrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceffary  for  fuch 
to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  flefii  of  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  ot  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off  al- 
together. 

Thefe  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk. 
See,  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  prelerved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  vv^ith  milk, 
is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a begin- 
ning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength  and 
fufficient  refolution  to  perflft  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
fcldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  where  confump- 
tions  are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con^ 

* Sheffield. 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from 
any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe, 
efpeciaily  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  ad» 
vanced  ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs 
was  to  be  expeded : where  it  failed,  I never  knew 
medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mufl: 
be  fupported  by  flrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like.  Some  recommend  Ihell-fifli  in  this  diforder, 
and  with  fome  reaf >n,  as  they  are  nourifliing  and 
reflorative  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  how- 
ever to  be  taken  in  fmali  quantities,  left  an  over- 
charge of  frefti  chyle  fliould  opprefs  the  lungs, 
and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poftible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft 
cf  mind  •,  for  which  reafon  tmific,  cheerful  company, 
and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  patient  ought  feidom  to  be  left  alone, 
as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him 
worfe. 

MEDICINE  —Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own 
endeavours,  yet  we  fhall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appealed  by  bleedings  and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frefl)  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered 

^ I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
oyfiers.  They  generally  ate  them  raw^,  and  drank  the  juice  alon^ 
with-  them. 
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cardamuni  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  beat 
them  togciher  rn  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for  pills,  adiule  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  ad- 
ded to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a mode- 
rate fize^  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s  ilomach  will 
bear  them. 

The  lac  ammonmcum^  of  milk  of  giim>ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicinf  in  this 
ffage  of  the  Uifeafe*  It  may  be  uied  as  direfled  in  the 
pleunfy. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufcd. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
th  r in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefomc. 

It  is  common  in  this  flage  of  the  difeafe  to  lojld 
the  paticni’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines, Thefe,  inflead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  incrcafe  ic  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  foiids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines  of 
a fharp  and  cleanfing  nature;  as  oxymd,  fyrup  of 
lemon,  &c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effeds  in  this 
difeafe ; they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third 
and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  mod 
proper.  I have  knov/n  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
ieveral  lemons  eyei^  day  with  manifed  advantage, 
and  would  for  this  rcafon  recommend  acid  vegetables 
to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  domach  will 
bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
fnfufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 
N 4 lefler 
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leflcr  centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water- trefoil, 
Thefe  infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpoles  of  dilution, 
and  quench  thirfl:  much  better  than  things  that  are 
lufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood, 
he  ought  to  life,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  infu* 
fions  or  decodions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c.* 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decoftions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention*,  as  the  orches,  the  quincc- 
feed,  coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not 
neceflary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which 
thefe  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling 
is  all  that  is  neceflary,  and  the  dofe  may  be.  at 
difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decodtion  above  pre^ 
fcribed,  or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 
ounces  at  leaft  were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time. 
In  this  way  I have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effedts, 
and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difeharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreffion 
of  the  breaft,  and  the  hedic  fymptoms,  fliew  that 
an  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteradl  the  ge- 
neral tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to 
putrefaftion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 

^ 3ee  Appendix,  Vulnerary  decodion, 

taken 
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taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
fyrup,  or  a cnp  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eledluary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the 
confidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there 
is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  bed: 
menftruum  for  extradling  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  pafled  through  a fine 
drainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft; 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  coiit(5ted 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome 
benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthume 
in  the  bread:,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up 
nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mud:  en- 
deavour to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in 
the  (teams  of  warm  water,  or  vinegar  with  his 
breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud, 
&c.  When  it  happens  to  burd;  within  the  lungs, 
the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  burfling  of  the  vomica  oc- 
cafions  immediate  death  by  fuffocating  the  patient. 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s 
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trent’s  ftrcngth  exhaufted,  this  is  commonly  the 
cafe.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a 
fwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  fairs  or  fpirits  held  to 
his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  iome 
hopes  qf  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken-broth?,  fago-gruel, 
rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  biitter-miik  or  whey, 
Iweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a proper  time 
for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as 
direded  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impoflhume  fhould  difcharge 
itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  muft  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  necelTary  here  to 
defcribe  it.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo 
dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for  his 
life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and  want  of 
appetite,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpintuous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwhoieforne  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confiimption,  ,a  light  and  nourifhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ; 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 
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It  will  greatly  afTift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  like  wife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ilrengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  affifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood*. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines 
in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the  patient 
can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey 
of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  reftore  his 
health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption^  cannot 
be  cured  without  firll  removing  the  difeafe  by  which 
it  is  occafioned.  Thus,,  when  a confumprion  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the 
feurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  6cc.  a due 
attention  mufi;  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence 
it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  direded 
accordingly. 

When  excejjive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion 
a confumption,  they  mud  not  only  be  reftrained, 
but  the  patient’s  ftrength  mud  be  redorecT  by  gentle 
exercife,  nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cyrdials. 
Young  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  con- 
fumptions,  by  giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as 
they  perceive  their  drength  and  appetite  begin  to 
fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or 
provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expert  a 
cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjefl,  we  would  earnedly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wifli  to  avoid  con- 
" fumptions,  to.  take  as  much  exercife,  without  doors, 
as  they  can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  dudy 
fobriety.  Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe 

^ See  Appendix,  Chalyheate  wine* 
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not  a little  to  the  falFion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating 
hot  fuppers,  and  fpending  every  evening  over  a 
bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other  ilrong  liquors.  Thefe 
liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  the 
digefiion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conftitution  on 
fire. 


C HAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

I^TERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  Owing  doubtlefs  to  our 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafc  of  fe- 
dentary  employments;  as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negled  exercife, 
cat  little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors. 

CAUSES.' Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  deprefles  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes 
the  blood;  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep, 
intenfe  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe 
fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or 
unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  moft  fatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
excefiive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceflive  evacu- 
ations, are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  exceflive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftrndls 

the 
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the  perfpiration,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftridure  of 
the  folids,  may  like  wife  occafion  nervous  fevers. 
We  Ihall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities 
in  diet.  Too  great  abftinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is 
hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preierve  the 
body  in  a found  Rate  as  a regular  diet ; nor  can  any 
thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  worft 
kind  than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchful- 
nefs,  deep  fighing,  and  dejedion  of  mind,  are  ge- 
nerally the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  with- 
out any  confiderable  thirR,  chillnefs  and  flulhing  in 
turns,  &c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a gid- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting  *,  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting  \ the  urine  pale,  refcmbling 
dead  fmall-bcer,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  and  flight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  ^ the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moifl,  with  a plentiful  fpit- 
ting,  a gentle  purging,  or  a moiflure  upon  the 
fkin ; or  if  a fuppuranon  happens  in  one  or  both 
ears,  or  large  puftules  break  out  about  the  lips  and 
nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a favourable 
crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceflive  loofenefs  or  wafting 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits^  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  our,  trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extremi- 
ties feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe  j 
if  there  is  a ftarting  of  the  tendons,  an  almoft  total 
lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  by  ftool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  death  is  approaching. 


REGI- 
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REGIMEN. Ic  is  very  necelTary  in  this  difeafe 

to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  lead  motion 
would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  weari' 
nefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind  than  prelent- 
ing  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
ideas.  Thefe  of  themftlves  often  occafion  nervous 
fevers,  and  ic  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like- 
wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mud  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
flrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pole  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  cakes, 
mud  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymp- 
toms  may  require.  Pretty  drong  wine- whey,  or 
fmali  negus  diarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon,  v;ilj  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muf- 
tard-whey  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial 
medicine  by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of 
white-wine^. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almod  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  necedary.  Good  wine  poffeiTcs  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  ic  is  free  from  many 
of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine-,  for  how- 
ever common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become, 
ic  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the 
poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  ic  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  puife  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a con- 
ilant  delirium,  coldnels  of  the  extremities,  and  al- 

mofe 
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moft  every  other  mortal  Tymptom,  recover  by  ufing 
in  whcy^  gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  flrong 
wine  every  day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  beft, 
and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as 
circumftances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fupr 
port  the  patient^S  ftrengch,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  ocher  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however 
to  be  overheated  either  with  liquor  or  cloches ; 
and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  givejn  in  fmali 
quantities. 

MEDICINE. —Where  a naufea,  load,  ard 

ficknefs  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.-  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
in  fine  powder,  or  a few  fpoonsfuis  of  the  vomiting 
julep%  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  welL 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  but,  by  the  ge- 
neral fhock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  have  many  other  excellent  effcdls  in  Oow- 
fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and 
nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infuiion  of  fennaand  manna. 

In  ail  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymproms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  ei- 
ther extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great, 
or  the  blood  denfc,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  neceffary.  But 
in  nervous  fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the 
blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed, 

* . See  Appendix,  Fo?nkwg  Jidep, 
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the  lancet  mud  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other  cor- 
dials, plentifully  adminiftered. 

It  is  the  more  neceifary  to  caution  people  againft 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerl'al  ftridture  upon  the  veflels, 
^nd  fometimes  an  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  fugged  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too 
great  a quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome 
of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this 
refped,  fo  far  as  to  infid  upon  being  bled,  when  it 
was  evident  from  the  oonfequences  that  the  operation 
was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  blidering  is  highly  necedary.  Blider- 
ing-pladers  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever 
with  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious 
he  ought  to  be  blidered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and 
it  will  be  the  fafed  courfe,  when  the  infenfibility 
continues,  as  foon  as  the  difeharge  occafioned  by' 
one  blidering-plader  abates  to  apply  another  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means 
keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of  them  till  he  be  out 
of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
blidering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Blider- 
ing-pladers  not  only  dimulate  the  folids  to  adion, 
but  like  wife  occafion  a continual  difeharge,  which 
may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical 
evacuations,  which  feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of 
fever.  They  are  mod  proper,  however,  either  to- 
wards the  beginning,  or  after  fome  degree  of  dupor 
has  come  on,  in  which  lad  cafe  it  will  always  be 
proper  to  blider  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  codive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  it  will  be  necedary  to  procure  a dool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a clyder  of  milk  and 
water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added 

a fpoonfui 
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a fpoonful  of  common  falCj  if  the  above  does  not 
operate* 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantifies  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
deco(^ion 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day*  As  eruptions  are  often  criti- 
cal, great  care  ihould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Na- 
ture’s operation  in  this  particular*  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pufhed  out  by  a hoc  regimen  •,  but 
the  patient  Ihould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as 
wine-whey,  fmali  negus,  fago-gruel  with  a little  wine 
in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
warm  ; yet  a kindly  breathing  fwcat  Ihould  by  no 
means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever;  yet  fur  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them,  we 
Ihall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine 
which  are  commonly  pefcribcd  in  it  -f  . 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftarting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  efteds  from  large  dofes  of  muik 
frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an  antifpaf- 
modic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
three  or  four  times  a day,  or  pftener  if  necelTary. 

* See  Appendix,  White  DecoBion, 

f When  the  patient  Is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerya-root,  with  five  grains  of 
Ruffian  caftor,  ail  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  of  the  cordial  confe<Sf;ion  of  fyrup  of  faffron.  One  of  thefe 
may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  w^kh  the  fame  Intention : 
Take  wuld  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  caflor 
each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four  times 
a^day* 
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Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufk  a few 
grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartfborn,  as  thefe 
tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  difcharge  of 
arine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  with  tfjree  grains 
of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fak  of  hartfborn,  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyriip,  and  given  as 
above. 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which 
it  frequently  docs  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the 
patient’s  ftrength  (hould  be  wafted  with  colliqua- 
tive fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine 
powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day  in 
a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in 
fubftance  not  fu  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon 
or  Rhenifti  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  after- 
wards it  may  be  ftiained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  remilTion  or  imerrniflion  of 
the  fever.  Flow  far  future  obfervaiions  may  tend  tO’ 
eftablifti  this  practice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very 
univerfal  febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiftcred 
with  advantage  in  moft  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not 
neceftary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical 
infiamniation.  • ■ 

^ The  bark  may  likewlfe  be  very  properly  adminlflered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  maimer  : 1 ake  an  ounce  of 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root 
two  drachms,  faffrcu  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  s'n  Engliflr  pint  of  the  beft  brandy  for  three  cr  four 
days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  {trained,  and  two  tea-fpoon- 
fulsoof  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  fmall  wine  or 
iiegusi 
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OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

This  may  be  called  the  peftilential  fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refeniblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  v/afted  by  long  falling, 
watching,  hard  labour,  excefiave  venery^  frequent  fall- 
Vations,  &c*  are  moll  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES.— This  fewr  is  occafioned  by  foul  air, 
from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrov/ 
place,  not  properly  ventilated  : from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  &:c.  Hence  it  prevails  in 
camps,  jails,  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  ckan- 
linefs  is  negleded. 

A clofe  conilitutlon  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewifc  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marfhy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a hot  and  fulcry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  filli  or  fldh  thac 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewile  apt  to  occafion 
this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  lojTlg  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
feafons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever, 
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Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  direafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prev^s  in  countries 
which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  This 
fhews  the  propriety  of  removing  burying-grounds, 
flaughter-hoLifes,  &c.  at  a proper  diftance  from  great 
towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  pu- 
trid fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined 
unwholefome  air,  and  negledt  cleanlinefs.  Such  me- 
chanics as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  con« 
Itanily  confined  within  doors,  are  iikewife  very  liable 
to  this  difeafe. 

We  (hall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  infectious,  and  are  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  rea- 
fon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  thole 
affected  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is 
abfoluteiy  neceffary. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  malignant  fever  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs  or  lofs 
of  ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is 
fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce 
walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger 
of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  de- 
jeCted  ; he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  appre- 
henfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting 
of  bile  ; a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ftrong 
puliation  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  ; the 
eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the 
ears,  the  breathing  is  labourious,  and  often  inter- 
rupted with  a figh  *,  the  patient  complains  of  a pain 
about  the  region  of  the  fiomach,  and  in  his  back  and 
loins  i his  tongue  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it 
2 appears 
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appears  black  and  chaped  ; and  his  teeth  are 
covered  with  a black  cruft.  He  fometimes  pafTcs 
worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affe(fted 
with  tremors  or  (liaking,  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diflblved,  or  with  a very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  ; 
the  ftools  fmdl  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a greenifh,  black,  or  reddifh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the 
fkin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  haemorrhages 
or  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe, 
&c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  inflam- 
matory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  the  diftblved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the 
petechia,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmeil  of  the 
excrements.  They  may  iikewife  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  tbirft  being 
greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of 
ftrength,  dejedion  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  lymp- 
toms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe 
the  greateft  caution  and  Ikill  are  requifzte.  Attention 
nuift  be  paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  pre- 
valent, and  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted 
to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen  or 
improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
O 3 greatly 
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greatly  u^on  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptonis  are,  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  Ihould  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appear- 
ing between  the  petechia  or  purple  fpots  are  likewife 
favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the 
mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe 
rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fymptoms  abate;  deafnefs  coming  on  towards 
the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likew'ife  often  a favourable 
fymptom  as  are  abfceffcs  in  the  groin  or  parotid 
glands.  . ' 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckon- 
ed an  cxceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fw^elled  belly ; 
large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the 
Ikin ; apths  in  the  mouth;  cold  clammy  Iweats; 
blindnefs ; change  of  the  voice;  a wild  Earing  of” 
the  eyes;  difficulty  of  fwaliowing;  inability  to  put 
out  the  tongue ; and  a confiant  inclination  to 
uncover  the  breaE.  When  the  fweat  and  faliva 
are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or 
depofits  a black  footy  fed i men t,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid,  icho- 
rous, involuntary  Eools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  treatment  of  this,  difeafe 
we  ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  coun- 
terafl  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; to 
fupport  the  patient’s  Erength  and  fpirits ; and  to 
afiiE  Nature  in  expelling  the  caufc  of  this  difeafe, 

^ D.eafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  jn  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  oply  fo  when  occafioned  by  abfeeffes  formed  v/ithin 
the  ears. 
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by  gently  promoring  perfpiration  and  the  other  eva- 
cuations. 

It  has  been  obfe rved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mud  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  OiouM  therefore 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in 
the  patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew 
it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows 
of  fome  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  per- 
fpiration of  perf)ns  in  perfrd  health  foon  render 
the  air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxious;  but  this 
will  fooner.  happen  from  the  perfpir'ition  and  breath 
of  a perf  >n  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a 
purrid  date. 

Bcfides  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefn  air,  v/e 
Wv.'uld  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange*  or  any  kind  of 
vegetable  acid  that  can  be  mod  readily  obtained. 
Thefe  ought  frequeorly  to  be  fprinkied  upon  the 
door,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the  room.  They 
may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot  iron,  or  by 
boiling,  &c.  The  frefh  dens  of  lemons  or  oranges 
ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  Ihould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patienPs  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner 
would  not  only  prove  very  refrediing  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  in- 
fedion  from  fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend  him. 
Strong  feented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  rofemary,  worm- 
wood, &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
the  hoide,  and  fmeiled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near  the 
patient. 

The  patient  mud  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  iike- 
v/ife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  lead  noife  will  affed  his 
head,  and  the  fmalled  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
e.fe  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all 
O 4 the 
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the  patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  le- 
mon, or  vinegar-whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s 
inclination.  They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the 
addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  Teems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low,  he 
may  drink  negus,  with  dniy  one  half  water,  and 
lharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In 
feme  cafes  a glafs  of  wine  may  now  and  then  be 
allowed.  The  mofl  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ; but 
if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be 
preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink,  as  there  is  occafion ; or  he  may  drink  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  third:, 
and  promote  a difeharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpen- 
ed  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mufi:  be  light,  as  panado  or  groat-gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  lharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  likewiie  to  eat  freely  of  ripe 
fruits,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofberry  tarts, 
preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteradls  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours ; for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  fipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  m.entioned  above,  er  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a ftrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 

fuch 
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fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
effed.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veflels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into 
the  fyftem,  they  may  aflift  in  preventing  the  putref* 
ceficy  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have 
a good  effect ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fume 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are 
not  quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always 
to  be  kept  gently  open  by  ciyfters,  or  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  (igns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onlet ; but  the  repetition  of  it 
generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greatetl  extremities.  If  the  petechiae  or  fpots 
ihould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
todis,  come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as 
they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we 
would  rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poul- 
tices of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  having  recourfe  to  biifters  only  in  the  utmoft 
extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  doles,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  ftiall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a fweat.  This  pradice  is 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pulhed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  dif» 
^afes  by  trifiiing  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic 

medU 
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medicines.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the 
contrayerva-root,  the  cordial  confedion,  the  mi- 
tliridate,  &c.  have  been  extolled  as  infallible  reme- 
dies. There  is  realbn  however  to  believe,  that 
thefe  fcldom  do  mucir  good.  V/here  cordials  are 
nccefTary,  we  know  nonp  that  is  fuperior  to  good 
wine ; and  therefore  again  recommend  ic  both  as 
the  fafeft  and  bell.  Vv^ine,  with  acids  and  anti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  oh  in  the  cure 
of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moil  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid^  or  black 
fpots,  the  Peruvian  bark  mull  be  adminiftered.  I 
have  feen  it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuc- 
celsfiil,  even  in  cafes  where  the  petechim  had  the 
moll  threatening  afpecl.  But  to  anfwer  this  purpofe 
it  muft  not  only  be  given  in  large  doles,  but  duly  per- 
illed in. 

The  bed  method  of  adminidering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubdance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  ponder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fliarpened 
with  the  elixir  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  v/iW  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  domach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table- fpoontuls  of  the 
mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the 
ilomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mud  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perfpiration. 
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If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frei'h  lemon  juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit 
of  fugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
neceffary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppura- 
tion  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there  is 
any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be 
laid  open  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever,  of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a mod 
putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  fharpcned  with  the  fpirics  of 
vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recom- 
mend a ftrid:  regard  to  cleanlinefs  j a dry  fuuation; 
fufficent  exercife  in  the  open  air ; wholeiome  food, 
and  a moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infedlion 
ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  confti- 
tution  is  proof  againft  it.  I have  known  perfons 
feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a fingle 
vifit  to  a patient  in  it ; others  have  caught  it  by 
lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  v,^here  it  prevailed  ; 
and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died 
of  it"^. 

^ The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  esprefled  a concern  left  thefe 
cautions  ftiould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or 
relations  when  afflicted  with  putrid  fevers.  I told  him  I meant 
only  to  difcourage  unneceffary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a 
number  of  inftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  per- 
fons, who  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  fick.  This 
fagacious  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a gooddodtor 
and  a careful  nurfe  were  the  only  neceffary  attendants  ; and  that  all 
others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but  generally,  by  their 
folicitude  and  ill-direded  care,  hurt  the  fick. 
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When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greatelt  attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
eale  from  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
family  as  poftible ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fhould  have  frelh  air  frequently 
let  into  his  chamber ; whatever  comes  from  him  fhould 
be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fhould  be  frequent- 
ly changed,  and  thole  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all 
unnecefTary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infedion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and 
to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile 
tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the 
apprehenfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable 
fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink ; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glaflfes  of  gene- 
rous wine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 
this  courfe  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftanc 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infection ; but  thele  are  fo  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
wafli  their  hands,  and,  if  polTible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 


or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  (kin,  refem- 


bling,  in  Qiape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The 
puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both 
are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tules ; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  moft  abundant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the 
back  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fkin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption-,  but  when  the  Ikin 
is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever, 
&c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effed  of  too 
hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  like  wife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  negleding  exercife,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  loofe  their 
lives  by  it. 

CAUSES.-^ The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 

occafioned  by  violent  paffiions  or  affedions  of  the 
mind ; as  exceflivc  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs. 
See,  It  may  likewifc  be  occafioned  by  exceffive 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet. 
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rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe 
fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been  fpoiled 
by  rainy  fealbns,  long  keeping,  &c.  may  like  wife 
caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as 
ilTues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or 
the  menftruai  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
effcft  of  great  coftivencTs  daring  pregnancy  ; it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceffive  ufe  of  , green 
trafh,  and  ocher  unwholefome  things,  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its 
mofl:  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  w^omen  as 
lead  a fedentary  life,  erpedally  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape 
this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe 
women  in  manufadluring  towns,  who,  in  order  to 
affifl:  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoll 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who 
are  adlive  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
take  fuflicient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe, it  makes  its  attaok,  like  mofb  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintifhnefs,  flghing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient 
is  reftlefs,,  and  fometimes  delirious  5 the  tongue  ap- 
pears white,  and  the  hands  fhake,  with  often  a burn- 
ing heat  in  the  palms  ; and  in  childbed-women  the 
milk  generally  goes  away,,  and  the  other  dileharges 
flop.  ' 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  fliin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puflules 
of  a r^d  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon 

this 
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this  the  fy rnptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  full  and  fofc,  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the 
fweat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a pe- 
culiar fcstid  fmell ; the  great  load  on  the  breail,  and 
oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the 
cuitomary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 
fixth  or  leventh  day  from'^the  eruption,  the  puflules 
begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a very 
difagreeable  itching  in  the  fldn. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  theexadl  time  v^hen  the 
puftuies  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical;  but,  when  fy mptomadcal,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puituies  appear  and  vanifn  by  tonis^ 
When  that  is  the  cafe^  there  is  always  danger  ; bui:' 
when  they  go  in  ail  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  child  bed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yd- 
lowifii.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puftules 
of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a rajb, 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers  of  what- 

ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fuddea 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  puff  out 
the  eruption  too  faft,  nor  to  caiife  it  to  retreat  pre- 
maturely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be 
in  a moderate  degree  nouriffing  and  cordial ; but: 
neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he 
ffould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear^  or 
the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 
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The  food  mull  be  weak  chicken  broth  with  breads 
panado,  fago,  or  groat>gruel,  &c*  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a - fpoontul  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait 
and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fiiited  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the 
drink  ought  to  be  weak  *,  as  water-gruel,  balm-tea, 
or  the  decodtion  mentioned  below 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufhciently,  his  drink  muff  be  a 
little  more  generous  *,  as  wine- whey,  or  fmali  negus, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may 
require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with 
acids ; and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the 
Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be 
much  affeded,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  emol- 
lient clyftersj. 

MEDL 

^ Take  two  ounces  of  the  fhavings  ofhartfhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water. 
To  the  llrained  decodion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the 
patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

f In  the  commerewm  literarhim.  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
hlftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafhurgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January ; from 
which  we  karn  the  neceiTity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  ma- 
lady, and  likewife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  firil  who 
difeover  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  ‘‘  This  fever  made 
terrible  havock  even  among  men  of  robuft  conftitutions,  and  all 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  I'hey  were  feized  in  an  inftant  with 
fhivering,  yauning,  ftretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded 
by  3 moft  intenfe  heat ; at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs 
of  hreugth  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 
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MEDICINE. — If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  not  rife^ 
or  the  fpirits  fl.ig,  it  will  not  only  be  neceffary  to  fup* 
port  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply 
bliftering  plafters.  The  mofi:  proper  cordial,  in  this 
cafe,  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  food  or  drink;  and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu* 
trdcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine, 
as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe;  and  where  Nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  con)es  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflfary  to 
keep  up  a flimulus,  by  a continual  fucceflion  of  ftnail 
bliftering  plafters ; but  we  would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulfe  fhould 
fink  remarkably,  the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be 
aifedled,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering 
plafters  to  the  m jft  fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  fcldom  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  mucl\  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprefles  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 
to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  bccaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeale  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  practice  is  generally  very 

eruptions  appeared,  orfpotsllke  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a 
delirium,  refllefsnefs,  and  toffing  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fitiiation,  a/midwIfe,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a 
clylier  of  rain  water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  thfe 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  fix  ounc  .s  of  the  whitefl  fugar,  gently  boiled 
till  a fciim  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was 
foon  loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vanlfhed,  and  the  patient  was 
reftored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.'*  This 
practice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effeds. 

P unfafe. 
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unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafloned  in  child-bed- 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfc 
to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 
much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as 
thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe 
the  clanger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
V7e  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
cither  be  taken  in  fubilance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  negleded, 
as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufflcienc 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceflary.  Preg- 
nant women  fhould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
ing all  green  trafiiy  fruits,  and  other  unwholcfome 
things  *,  and  when  in  child-bed,  they  ought  ftri6Uy 
to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 


CHAP.  XXIL 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

TFII S fever  takes  its  name  from  a remifllon  of 
the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fome times  fooner, 
and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eightit 
day.  The  remifllon  is  commonly  preceded  by  a 

gentle 
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gentle  fwear,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefc 
remiffions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
fometimes  of,  longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration : 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marihy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnat- 
ing  water ; but  they  prove  mod  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eafl 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  mod 
frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
feafons,^  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  fex, 
or  conftitution  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this 
fever;  but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfohs  of  a relaxed 
habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  fbagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe 
iinwholefoine  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firfl  fymptoms  of  this 

fever  are  generally  yauning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affeded  with  a deli- 
rium at  the  very  flrfl:  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and 
fometimes  a fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  flomach, 
the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  ikin  frequently 
appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  afflided  with 
bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fometimes  a little 
hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood,  when  let, 
rarely  (hews  any  flgns  of  inflammation.  Some  patients 
are  exceedingly  codive,  and^others  are  afflided  with 
a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoxTible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conflitution  of  the 
patient.  They  may  lik^ewife  be  greatly  changed  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 
' P 2 cumftances 
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ciimftanCfs  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes 
the  bilions  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the  • 
nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Ncr  is  it  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  a fucedfion  of  each  of  thefe,  or 
even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN.-- The  regimen  muft  be  adapted 

to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  mufl:  be  flender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  cr 
putrid  fymptoms  prevail,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  mufl:  however 
be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a heating 
quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a 
continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 
cines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if 
polTible,  fhould  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated 
fey  letting  in  frdh  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
ought  Jikewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-cloches,  &c. 
fhould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements 
immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things  have 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  neceflar}  to 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  fick  than  pra^idoners  are  apt  to  imagine^. 

MEDI- 

* The  ingenious  Dr*  Lind,  of  \VIndfor,  in  his  inaugural  dificr- 
tiation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation  ; Indulia,  lodices,  ac  ftragnia,  Bepiua  funl 
mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda  ; hrees  fordefque  quam  primum  ro 
movendss  oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  eegri  decumbent  lint  falubrisi 
ct  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  ut  aegria  cura  quanta  maxima  profpi- 
ciatur.  Compertum  ego  habeo,  medicum  bacc  fedtilo  obfervantem, 
quiqueca  exeqiii  potett,  muka  magis  a^grls  pi  ofuturum,-  quam  me-, 
dicura  peritiorem  hiffe  commodk,  deilitutum^^^ 
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MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

mnfl:  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermiirion. 
This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation ; but  when  that 
is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong 
the  difeafe.  A vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  pur* 
pofe  very  well ; but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twiqe  at  proper  intervals,  if 
the  ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  inf ufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eleduary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like ; 
but  all  ftrong-or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftindt  intermit 
fion,  in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  adml- 
niftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfed  the  cure. 
It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the 
bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  frequently  to 
mention  them. 

The  mofl:  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  and  nourifbing  diet,  to  pay  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body 

‘‘  The  patient^s  ihirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed ; the  bed-chamber  (hould  be  well  venti- 
lated, and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar ; in  fhort  every  atten- 
tion fliould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phyliciaii 
who  puts  thefe  in  practice  will  much  oftener  fucceed  than  one 
who  is  even  more  Ikilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  uiing  thefe 
means/* 
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warrrjj  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  conrr- 
tries  to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemicai, 
the  belt  preventive  medicine  which  we  can  recommend 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufcd  in  brandy  or  v/ine,  &c.  Some  recommend 
fmoaking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in  marfhy  coun- 
tries, both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and  intermitting 
fevers. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

This  dlfeafe,  which'  originally  came  from 
Arabia,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  vanother.  It  is  a 
moft  contagious  malady  ; and  has  for  many  years 
proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
fpring.  They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo 
in  autumn,,  and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are 
inoft  liable  to  this  difeafe ; and  thofe  whofe  food 
is  unwholefome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard 
from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diflinguifhed  into  the  diftind  and 
confluent  kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  There  are  likewife  ocher  dif- 
tindions  of  the  fmall-pox ; as  the  cryftaliine,  the 
bljody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infedion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firfl:  brought 
into  Europe,  the  inftdion  has  never  been  wholly' 
extinguifhed,  nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far 
I as 
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as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe;  fo  that  now 
k has  become  in  a manner  conRitutional.  Children 
who  have  over-heated  themfelves  by  running,  wreft- 
ling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are  moll  apt  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unne- 
ceffary.  Children  commonly  look  a Iktle  dull,  feem 
liftlefs  and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more 
violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They 
are  likewife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufufal,  have 
little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs, 
and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fwear, 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat 
in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches, become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied 
with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c. 
The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the 
fkin,  and  reflleffnefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep, 
he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a fudden  ftart, 
which  is  a very  common  fymptom  of  the  approaching 
eruption ; as  are  alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very  young 
children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  frnall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  foonell  difeovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  bread. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diftinfl  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally 
keep  coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after, 
Tuftules  which  are  diftind,  with  a florid  red  bafis, 
which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firfl  of  a 
P 4 Whicifh, 
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whitifli,  and  afterwards  of  a yellowifli  colour,  are  the 
beft. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  pudules  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fymptom  •,  «s  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Pulfules 
which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A 
great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  iikewile  a very  bad  fign  when 
they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a moll  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechiae, 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  pulluics.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid 
dilTolution  of  the  bloodj'  and  (hew  the  danger  to 
be  very  great.  Blootf^  flo;  Is  or  urine,  with  a 
dwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms ; as  is  alfo  a con- 
tinual ftrangury.  Pale'  urine  and  a violent  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns  of  an  ap- 
proaching delirium,  or  of  convuifion-fits.  When 
the  face  does  not  Iwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  come 
to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and 
Ht  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell, 
the  patient  generally  does  well ; but  when  thefe  do 
Hot  fucceed  to  each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
hend danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold 
Ihiveringfits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  dif- 
eafe  are  Iikewile  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affedion  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign ; but  fometimes  ic 
is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a difordered  fto- 
mach. 

REGIMEN. — When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 
fmal!-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  chil- 
dreUi  to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled, 

bliftered^ 
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bliftered,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her 
operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fupport  the 
puftules  after  they  were  out;  fo  that  the  patient, 
exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difcafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as 
if  this  were  a primary  difcafe;  whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  adliial  appearance  of  the  fmall* 
pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by 
this  means  acquires  a reputation  without  any 
merit 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  necefiary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
cafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
Ihould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light; 
and  he  Ihould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as 
poflible. 

Much  mifehief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  inercafes  the  fe- 
ver, and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This 

* Convulfion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  efFe£ls 
are  often  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  I have  always 
obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after  one 
or^  more  convulfion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulfions 
being^  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall-^ox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever 
leffens  the  eruption. 

has 
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has  numberlefs  ill  effects.  It  not  only  increafes- the 
number  of  piiltules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them 
run  into  one  another ; and  when  they  have  been  pufhed 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  be- 
fore they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly,  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  arc 
given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other 
popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  obferva- 
tion,  that  when  there  is  ^ moijiure  on  the  Jkiriy  the  pox 
rife  better^  and  the  patient  is  eafter^  than  when  it  conti- 
mies  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing 
the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never  relieves 
vinlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  effeQ:  of 
drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  lb  peevilh,  that  they  will  not 
liea-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
has  many  bad  effeds  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  fhe  too  proves 
feverifh,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be 
increafed*. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought  if  poffible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all 
tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the 

* I have  known  a nurfe,  w^Iio  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fecled  by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  ftie  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules 
\^  hich  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impofthumes  or  boils, 
and  from  which  Ihe  narrowly  efcaped  with  h.er  life.  We  mentioit^ 
this  to  put  others  upon  Ir.eir  guard  againft  the  danger  of  thi| 
virulent  infe£Uon. 

difeafe, 
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difeafe.  Ic  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or 
three  children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fiich  a load 
of  puftules  that  even  their  fkins  flick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how  muft  the  effluvia 
afFe6l  the  poor  patienjts,  many  of  whom  perifh  by  this 
ufage 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall- 
pox  to  keep  On  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period 
of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they 
fliould  catch  cold  *,  but  it  has  many  ill  confequences. 
The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it 
abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewife 
occafions  a bad  fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both 
to  the  patient  and  thofe  about  him  ; befides,  the  filth 
and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed, 
or  taken  up  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment 
the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhould  not  be  fuftered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cu- 
taneous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinels 
alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the 
patient’s  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would 
greatly  refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  like- 
wife to  be  put  on  when  the  patient  is  moft 
cool. 

^ This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 
houfes,  See,  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frefli  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a lofs  tofee  the  improptiejty  of  fuch  condudt.  it  ought  to 
be  a rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox^  but  likewife  for 
other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  fliould  be  within  light  or  hearing  of 
another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid.  In 
niofl.  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  lick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
§re  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment 
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So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the 
hot  regimen  in  the  Imall-pox,  that  numbers  ftill 
fail  a facrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor 
women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  car- 
rying their  children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  have  frequently  obferved  others  begging 
by  the  way-fide  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  pnltules  ; yet  1 could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment. 
This  is  certainly  a fufficient  proof  of  the  fafety,  at 
kail,  of  expofing  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the 
open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon  however  forex- 
pofing  them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients 
in  the  fmall-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  prac- 
tice, however  well  it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of 
boafting  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  found 
policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  ahli 
of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado^  or  bread  bjiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roaded  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an 
opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE.-— — -This  difeafe  is  generally  di- 
vided into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the 
fuppuration  or  maturation  of  the  puflules,  and  the 
fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more 
neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  dk 
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luting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  fre'quently  in 
warm  water.  Though,  this  be  generally  the  fafed 
courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults,  of 
a ftrong  conllitution  and  plethoric  habit,  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  (kin, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  render  this 
operation  necciTary,  ir  ought  to  be  performed  •,  bur, 
unlefs  tbefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it 
alone  •,  if  the  body  is  bound^  emollient  clyfters  may 
be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  indinatian  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  drank, 
in  order  to  cleanlt  the  (lomach.  At  the  beginning  of 
a fever.  Nature  generally  attemp  s a difeharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle 
means,  would  lend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  th^ 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption  j yet  after  the  puftules  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials. 
When  a low  creeping  pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great 
lofs  of  ftrength,  render  cordials  rieceffary,  we  would 
recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  v/ater,  and  (liarp* 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  (harpened  as 
above,  is  likewifc  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; 
great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This, 
inftead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  erup- 
tion. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever ; in  this  cafe  the  cool 
regimen  is  ilridly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s 
chamber  mud  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought 
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likewife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to 
be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it, 

Excefhve  reftlefTnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmall  pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  necelTary,  Thefe.  however  ought  always 
to  be  adininiftered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  infant, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given 
every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effe6i-.  An 
adult  will  require  a table-fpoonful  in  order  to  anfvver  the 
lame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury,  or 
fuppreffion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmail-pox,  he  flioiild  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed, 
and,  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room 
with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  dp  this,  he 
may  be  frequently  fee  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and 
Ihould  endeavour  to  pals  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can. 
When  thefe  do  not  lucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  pccafionally  mixed  with 
his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the 
patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a 
plentiful  difeharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  frequently  to  be  walhed,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  lharpened  with 
a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly.  ' 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  with- 
out a ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  but  the  faeces,  by  lodging  fo  long 
in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid ; from 
whence  bad  confequences  mull;  enfue.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper,  when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  an 
emollient  clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  thedifeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool 
and  relieve  the  patient.  . 

When  petechia,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark; 
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muft  immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes 
as  the  patient’s  flomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two 
drachms  of  the.  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  {imple 
cinnamon  water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  fharpened  with  the  , 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table* fpoonful  of  it  given 
every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame 
form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  but  mult  be  adminiilered  as  frequently  as 
the  ftomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effeds.  I have  frequently  feen 
the  petechise  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afped,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and 
acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  like  wife  in  this  cafe 
to  be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon, 
jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft 
confift  of  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  preferved 
cherriCsS,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceffary  when 
the  petechise  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  lymphatic  or  cryflailine  fmali-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  pofTefs  a fingular 
power  of  affifling  Nature  in  preparing  laudable 
pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter ; confequently 
it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes, 
where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have 
often  obferved  where  the  fmalhpox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clbar  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  where  at  firfl  they  had  the  appearance 
of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour' and  con- 
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fiftence  of  the  matter,  and  produce  the  mod  happ;? 
efFeds. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  (uddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmali-pox  Jlrike  in^ 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  plaflers  mud  be 
immediately  applied  ip  the  wrids  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprizing  effed  in 
raifing  the  pudules  alter  they  have  fubfided  *,  but  it 
requires  fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms 
Jiowever  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
uemities. 

The  mod  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 
we  call  the  lecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on 
when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  oft 
the  face  *,  and  mod  of  thole  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox 
are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her 
endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counter- 
acled,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time 
fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourilhing  and  cor- 
dial nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
pulfc  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  drong,  the  heat 
intenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
fympeoms  of'  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  the 
patient  mud  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity 
of  blood  to  be  let  mud  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s 
drength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
lom-. 

But  in  the  fecondary  fever^  if  the  patient  be 
fainrifh,  the  pudules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and 
if  there  be  great  coldnds  of  the  extremities,  Blider- 
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ing  plafters  miift  be  applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be 
fupporred  with  generqus  cordials.  Wine  and  even 
fpirits  have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with 
amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  pus- 
tules as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fnould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  praflifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration  ; and  there  feems  to 
be  no  caufe  wliy  it  Ihould  be  kfs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  by  this 
means  fhe  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  lelTened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  fhouid  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necelTary 
for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with 
a lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a 
little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firftripe 
on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  become 
ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a fecond  or 
even  a third  time;  for  which  caufe  the  operation, 
muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  matter  in  the 
puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation  ratk 
onal  as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece  of  mif- 
taken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  ic 
muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  *,  and  therefore 
would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured* 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

I have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  patient 
did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  leaft  fenftble 
of  it*,  butfuppofeit  were  attended  with  a little  pain, 
that  is  nothing  in  comparilbn  to  the  advantages  which 
a rife  from  it. 

Opening 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likevvife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  ilcin,  and  by  that 
means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife 
tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of 
no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  matter  by  lodging  long 
in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fkin 
by  which  many  a handfome  face  becomes  fo  de- 
formed as  hardly  to  bear  a rdemblance  to  the  human 
figure'^'. 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall- pox  are 
gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the"^ 
body  has  been  open  through  the  whole  couife  of 
the  difeafe,  or  if  butter  milk  and  other  things  of 
an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after 
the  height  of  the  fmalkpox,  purging  becomes 
lefs  neceffary  5 but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 
negleded. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufron  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  little  rheubarb,  niay  be  fweet- 
ened  with  coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties tiH  it  operates.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
muff  take  medicines  cf  a fharper  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, a child  of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over 
night,  and  the  fafr*e  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 
next  morning.  This  may  be  v/rought  off  with 
frefli  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  be- 
tween each  dole.  For  children  further  advanced, 

* Though  this  operation  can  liever  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
necefTary  when  the  pailent'has  a great  load  of  fmall-pcx,  or  when 
the  matter  which  tliey  contain  ;s  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature, 
that  there  is^  reafon  to  appreliend  Tad  confeqiiences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reiorbed.  or  taken  up  again  into  tlie  mafs  of  circulating 
humours. 
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and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion 
CO  the  age  and  conllitution 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmalhpojf, 
which  is  not  fcldom  the  cafe,  they  mull  be  brought  to 
iuppuration  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  means  of  ripening 
poLihices ; and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have 
broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be  purged. 
The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will  likewife  be 
ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the' 
air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  afies  milk, 
with  fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  di- 
regions  in  this  cafe,  fee  the  article  Conjump- 
lions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effeftually  than  the  fniall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almoft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a century ; bur,  like  moft 
other  ufeful  difcoverics,  it  has  till  of  late  made  but 
flow  progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to 
the  honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met 
with  a more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among 
any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill  however  far  from 
being  general,'  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be 
the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  pra6lice  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty. 

* I have  of  late  been  accuflomed,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  live  grains,  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morning 
v/ith  a fiiitable  dofe  of  jahp.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  given  in  the  morning. 
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No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
pradice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had 
the  inocylation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a fafhipn,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  pradifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it 
had  long  ago  been  univerfil.  The  fears,  the  jealou- 
fies,.  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the 
faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  effedual 
obftacies  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  pradife  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not 
only  rendered  the  pradice  more  extenfive,  but  like- 
wife  more  fafe,  and  by  ading  under  lefs  reftraint  than 
the  regular  praditioners,  have  taught  them  that  the 
patient’s  greateft  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want  of 
care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
ilcill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid 
defire  of  engroffirsg  the  whole  pradice  to  themfelves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenfe 
and  prudence  alone  are  fuffident  both  in  the  choice  of 
the  liibjed  and  management  of  the  operation.  Who- 
ever IS  poiTefled  of  thefe  may  perfoim  this  office  for 
his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided 
they  be  in  a good  (late  of  health. 

This  fentimem  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficans  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  drpend  on  thofe,. 
generally  reckoned  important  circumfiances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  commumcating  the  iniedion  by 
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this  or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years 
paft  I have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  per- 
form the  whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  me- 
thod followed  with  equal  fuccels,  while  it  is  free  from 
many  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other*. 

The  fmall-pox  may  me  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafet.y 
and  fuccels.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned 
the  practice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to 
children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  ' matter  taken 
from  a ripe  puftule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they 
pafs  a thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger;  and  in  fome  of 
the  ftaces  of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by 
rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger.  Or  on  other  parts  of  the  body^ 
The  pradice  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by 
rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the  fkin,  has 
been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe 
as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the 
name  of  buying  the  fmalhpo^, 

* A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired 
I would  perluade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  pro- 
priety. But  that  was  impoffible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
fuaded, and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
were  determined  againft  conviction.  It  was  always  a point  with 
me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the 
parties  concerned.  I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving 
his  fon  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fmall-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules, 
taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch 
with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punctually  performed  : 
and  at  the  ufual  period  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance, 
which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to 
condne  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations 
knev/  but  the  difeafe  had  co^me  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy 
was  well, 

The 
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The  prdent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  indfions  in  the  arm,  io 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fldn, 
with  a lancet  wet  with  freOi  matter  taken  from  a ripe 
puftule  ♦,  afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left 
without  any  drefilng.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter  but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frcfii  matter 
cannot  be  obtained  : when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fomc 
time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water'^. 

Indeed  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  flcin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at 
all.  Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
arm,  midway  between  the  fhouldef  and  the  elbow, 
and  covered  with  a piece  of  the  common  ftickirtg 
plafter,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We 
mention  this  method,  becaufe  many  people  are 
afraid  of  a wound  •,  and  doubdefs  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance 
to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that 
the  difeharge  from  a wound  lellens  the  eruption  *, 
but  there  is  no  great  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this 
notion ; befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and 
become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
wc  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eall  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cullom  is  Hill  in  its 
infancy ; we  make  no  doubt,  hovvever,  but  it  will 

Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  tills  difeafe  by  a little  bit  oF 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a fmall  bliftering- 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
thole  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  hght  of 
any  cutting  inftrument. 

foon 
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faoti  become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  vvill  think  no 
more  of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefenc 
tht^y  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  pra^ice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  flill  arifing  from 
fome  icruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can 
remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objedtions 
which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falutary  prac- 
tice, but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty>  and  to  point  out  the: 
danger  of  negledfing  to  make  ufe  of  a mean  which 
Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for  faving  the  lives 
of  our  offspring.  Surdy  fuch  parents  as  wilfully  neg- 
Jed  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s  lives,  arc 
as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I wifli 
this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and 
religious  prejudices  ; yet  I cannot  help  recommend- 
ing it,  in  the  warmeft  manner,  to  parents,  to  con- 
fider  how  g*reat  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by 
negleding  to  give  them  this  difeafc  in  the  early  period 
of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu- 
lation  of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretxy  fully 
pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  Kenzie,  in  his 
Hitlory  of  Health*.  To  rhofe  mentioned  by  the 

Dodor 

# « Ivlany  and  great,"”  fays  this  htiraane  author,  ar-e  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or  dillem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
intenfely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  nnexpeiledly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  Imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  fooii  after 
^'cceires.cemraltted  in  luxury,  Intemperance,  or  iewdnefs.  It  may 
likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfably  watchings,  hard 
4 labouj« 
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Doctor  we  fhall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life  are  not 
onl*y  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife  in  a great 
Uieafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the  mofi:  ufe-  , 
ful  and  important  offices.'  Few  people  would  chufe 
even  to  hire  a lervant  who  had  > not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a Have,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? Kow  deplorable, 
is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A woman  with 
child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe : and  if  an  infant 
happen  to  be  ftized  with  the  fmail-pox  upon  the 

labour  or  neceflary  journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  ihefe  unhappy  circumftances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fineft  features, 
and  the  mod:  beautiful  complexions^  miferably  disfigured.^  Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  lhaiks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
number  of  puilules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and 
the  fyinptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grievous 
complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 
feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
thofe  inexprefiible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  ne- 
ver had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epide- 
mical, entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  dillrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  terror 
it  arifes,  that  juflice  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  difeouraged,  at 
feflioiis  or  afiizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witneffes  and 
juries  dare  not  appear  ; and  by  reafon  of  the  neceffary  abfcnce  of 
fome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
failors  from  being  felzed  with  this  diftemper  oo  fhipboard,  where 
they  muif  quickly  fpread  the  infedlion  among  fuch  of  the  crew 
who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
toefcape,  being  half  flified  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nurfod  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery, 
the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by 
the  fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  Inconceivable,  without  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation  j fo  that  one  of  three 
aommonly  perifhes/^ 

mother’s 
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trother’s  bread,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  fcene  muft  be  diftreffing ! If  fhe  continire  to  fiickle 
the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  Own  life  ; and  if  fhe 
wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perilh.  How  often 
is  the  affedionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe, 
and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when  her 
care  is  moft'  neceflary  ? Yet,  fhould  parental  affec- 
tion get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  vidims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  are  feenes  too  fhocking  even  to  mention. 
Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to 
avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refute  to  inoculate 
them  in  infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fitu- 
ations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  miltaken  tender- 
nefs ! 

As  the  fmall'pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  dif- 
eafe in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  orher 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poffible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power ; and  though  it  may  feem  paradoxi- 
cal, the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe, 
could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount  to 
nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooring  it  out.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be  en- 
tirely extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  docs  not  now  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way, 
one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies ; but  by  inoculation 
not  one  ot  a thoufand.  Nay,  Tome  can  boall:  of  hav- 
ing inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a fin- 
gle  patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eftablifhed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  pradice  univerfal ; but  am 
afraid  I fhali  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  in- 
deed 
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deed  are  many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  imprac^-' 
ticable.  The  aim  is  great:  no  Jefs  than  faving  the 
lives  of  one- fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accoitiplifh  fo  defirablc  an 
end  r 

I'he  firft  fkp  towards  rendering  the  pradice  univer; 
fal,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft 
lu  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by 
the  clergyi.  They  rnuil  not  only  recommend  it  as  a 
duty  to  others^  but  likewife  pradife  it  on  their  own 
children.  Example  v/ill  ever  have  more  influence 
than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requiPite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  Tor  this  purpolc  w©  would  recommend  it 
to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
graiisi  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufefui  a part  of  mankind 
fhould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 
benefit* 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furcly  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  pradice  general,  at  leaft  as  far 
as  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  befl:  way  to 
promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number 
of  operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  necef- 
fary  till  the  pradice  became  general  *,  afterwards 
cuilom,  the  ftrongeft  ol  all  laws,  would  oblige  every 
indavidiui  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  re«» 
fledions. 

It  may  be  objeded  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inocnlators : this  difficulty 
is  eafily  removed*  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mo- 
thers to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  difeafe,  ^ 
v/culd  be  a fufficient  inducement  *,  befides,  the  fuccefs 
attending  the  operation  would  foon  banifli  all  objec- 
tions to  it.  Even  cDnfiderations  of  profit  would  in- 
duce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
% and 
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and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatchcd 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  parents, 
and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Briiifli  legiflature  has  of  late  years  (hewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant- lives,  by  (up- 
porting  the  founciling-hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  ot  the  lums  laid  out  in 
fupporting  that  inftitution,  had  been  beiiowed  towards 
promoting  the  .pradlice  ot  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  uleful  lives 
had  been  faved,  but  the  pradice  ere  now,  ren- 
dered quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  elFed  example  and  a little  money 
will  have  upon  the  poor ; yet,  it  left  to  themfelves, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 

this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public-fpirited. 
Should  fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan 
might  eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of 
it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felfifh  views  and  mifeon- 
dud  of  thole  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them, 
fail  of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  defigned ; we  (hall  therefore  point  out  fome 
other  method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may 
be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  ope  of  them  a fmail 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of 
the  parifh  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done 
at  a very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable 
every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  ialutary  in- 
vention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the  evil  day 
as  far  off  as  poffible.  This  a principle  in  our  na- 

cure  i 
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ture;  and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  antici- 
pating a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo 
averfe  to  it.  But  this  objedion  is  fufficiently  anfwered 
’ by  the  fucdrefs.  -Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a 
lelTer  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided 
they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obllacle  is  the  fear  of  refle£tions. 
This  has  a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the 
world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear. 
Here  lies  the  difficulty  ; and,  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmali  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  tuftom.  Make  the 
pradice  fafhionable,  and  all  objcdions  will  foon 
vaniffi.  It  is  falhion  alone  that  has  led  the  mul- 
titude fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will 
lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muft  therefore  call  upon 
the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  let  a 
pattern  to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may 
for  fome  time  meet  with  oppofuion,  will  at  length 
prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objedion  to  this  pradice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended : this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
parilh  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as 
incocLilators.  Thefe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already 
recommended  themfelves  to  crowned  heads,-  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not  others 
an  equal  chance  to  fucceed  ? They  certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vaniffi.  There  is  not  a pariffi,  and  hardly 
a village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can 
bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  fkiil  and  dexterity  than  inoeq- 
Jatlon. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom-? 
mend  the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the 
clergy.  Mpft  of  them  know  fomething  of  medi^ 
cine. 
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tine.  Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualmcations  necefTary 
for  the  pradice  of  inoculation.  The  priefts  among 
the  ids  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and 
why  ffiould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf  above 
it?  Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls, 
meric  a pare  of  the  paftor’s  care  ; at  lead  the  greateft 
Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems  to 
have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation 
themfelves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  com- 
municating the  difeafe  they  pleafe*,  provided  the 
fubjeds  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age  they 
will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their  wiffi.  I have 
known  many  in  dances  even  of  mothers  performing 
the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one 
bad  coni'equence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  idands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  flaves, 
who,  notwichdanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  other  unfavourable  circumdances,  all  did  well. 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, performed  the  operation  with  as  good  fuc- 
cefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
difeonrage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
employing  people  of  fkill  to  inoculate  their  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe; 
but  only  to  fhew,  that  wffiere  fuch  cannot  be  had, 
the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
negleded. 

Indead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  pradice,  I (hall  jud  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered 
the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
vioudy  wet  with  freffi  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay 
ic  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking- 

plader. 
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plader.  This  remained  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it 
was  rubbed  off*  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the 
fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly tavourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is 
generally  neceffary,  may  be  done  without  any  fldll  in 
medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  fulj  on  this  fubjedl  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the 
practice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few, 
it  muff  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of 
it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  who  might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  dii- 
eafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  nearly  the  fame 
number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as  before  inocula- 
tion was  introduced  ; and  this  important  difeovery, 
by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  faved  than  by  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  meafure 
loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 
community 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate ; but  it 
ought  to  be^confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
moft  unhealthy  leafons  of  the  whole  year.  Un- 
doubtedly the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a 
previous  good  ftate  of  health.  I have  always  obferv- 
ed  that  children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  towards 
the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  cool  air,  I would  propofe  winter  as  the 
moft  proper  feafon  for  inoculation  ; though,  6n  every 
other  confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  pre- 
ferable, 

* By  a well-laid  plan  for  ej^tending  inoculation,  more  lltes 
might  be  faved  at  a fmall  expence,  than  are  at  prdent  preferved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  coil  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  liim. 

The 
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The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
and  five.  Many^prove  of  inoculating  on  tbe  bread:, 
and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  pradlice,  I 
have  no  objeflion  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more 
liable  to  convulfions  at  this  rime  than  afterwards  ; bcr 
fides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  ihould  the 
child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by 
ipoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  confiitutional  difeafes,  mull 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body  y but  ought  to  be  performed 
at  a time  when  they  are  mofl  healthy.  Accidental 
difeafes  faould  always  be  removed  before  inocula^ 
tion. 

It  is  generally  thought  necefifary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  rime  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated. 
In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feU 
dom  neceffary,  their  food  being  egmmonly  of  th& 
moft  fimple  and  whokfome  kind,  as  milk,  water  pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  ^ richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  v/ith  bad 
humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  djet  before 
they  are  inoculated.  Their  food  fnouid  be  of  a light 
cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk, 
and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  (Irength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend 
on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their 
management  of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their 
eonifant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies 
gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept 
low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  lefTcned.  The  dan- 
ger is  feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  few ; and 
their  number  k gencraHy  in  proportion  tp  the  fever 
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which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the 
chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confilis  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpefls 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fliould  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any 
bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  direded  in 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  ne- 
celTary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  than  in 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
negleded. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

The  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infedious,  and  feldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles 
are  moil:  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  leldom  proves  fatal ; but  its  confe- 
quences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE.- This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  infedion,  and  is  more  or  Ids  dangerous 
according  to  the  conftitution  cf  the  patient,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c, 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fe- 

vers, are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
Gold,  with  ficknefs,  and  iofs  of  appetite.  The 
i tongue 
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tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moifl-.  The^e  is  a 
ihort  cough,  a heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes§ 
drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the  nofe.  Some- 
times indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation 
and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion 
of  (harp  rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfationj, 
fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain. 
The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occafion 
blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  complains  of  his 
throat ; and  a vomiting  or  loofen'efs  often  precedes 
the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children  are  commonly 
greenifh ; they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  fidn, 
and  are  remarkably  peevilh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembliog 
flea-bites,  appear,  firfl:  upon  the  face,  then  upon 
the  breaft,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : thefe 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall -pox  by  their 
Scarcely  rifing  above  the  fl<in.  The  fever,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  re»» 
moved  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are 
rather  increafed  ; but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the 
face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body  ; fo  that  by  the 
ninth  day  they  entirely  dilappear.  The  fever,  how- 
ever, and  difficulty  of  breathing,  ofteri  continue, 
efpecially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hoc 
a regimen.  Petechise,^or  purple  fpots,  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the  meafles 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  iifa  is  in  imminent 
danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  ab5ut 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly 
R earned 
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carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lun>gs. 

The  mofl:  favourable  fymptoms  are  a moderate 
loofenefs,  a moifl  ikin,  and  a plentiful  difeharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greatefl: 
danger.  If  the  mealies  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo 
great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  refUelTnefs,  and  difficulty 
of  fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing 
among  the  meafles  are  very  unfavourable.  When 
a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  dif- 
eafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped:  an  approaching  con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  afiift  Nature,  by 
proper  cordial?,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if 
her  efforts  be  too  languid;  but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  muft  be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  mbft  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftleirnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  necelTary 

here  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  mull: 
be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however 
do  not  anfwer  fo  wejl  in  the  meafles  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough. 
Small- beer  likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the 
fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  mofl  fuitable 

liquors  arc  decodlions  of  liquorice  with  marfli- mal- 
low roots  and  larfaparilla,  infufions  of  1 infeed  or  bf 
the  flowers  of  elder,  baliu-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  likci  Thefe,  if  the  patient  be  coE 
tive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  ; or  if  thatlhould 
dilagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little  manna  may  occa- 
fionaliy  be  added  to  them, 
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MEDICINE.^— The  meafles  being  ah  inOamma^ 
tory  difeale,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of  matter^ 
as  in  the  Imall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  necefTary, 
efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  But 
if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be 
omitted 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarrh 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vonhiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  w^eak  ca- 
momile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fteam  of  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  fteam  into  his  lungs. 

, He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fperma-ceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together ; or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy 
diflblved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat,  and  re*« 
Jieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  aftlunes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffoca^ 
tion,  the  patient  muft  be  bled  according  to  his  ftrength, 
and  bliftering^plaftcrs  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  load  frbm  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where^  if 
an  inflammation  (hould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life 
will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  k 
will  be  neceflfary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmalhpox  recede. 
The  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cor- 
dials. Bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 

* I do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necelfary 
than  in  the  meafles,  ©fpegially  when  the  fever  runs  high : in  this 
mfc  I have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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kgs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with 
warm  flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’^- 
drink  fliould  be  fliarpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian 
bark  mufl:  be  adminiflered  in  the  fame  manner  as 
direfled  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflfary,  but  fliould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleflfnefs,  a 
violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
ibme.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fnfiici- 
ent.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionally 
given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conduded  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning, *^and  an  opiate  over  night; 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 
fail  to  have  that  effed. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fliould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their -food  for  fome 
time  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmail  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  na- 
ture, as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They 
ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expoflng  themfelves  too 
foon  to  the  cold  air,  left  a fuffocating  catarrh^ 
an  afthma,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs,  fliould 
enfuc. 

Should *a  cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  fre- 
quently let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s 
iirength  and  conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  like- 
wife  £0  drink  aifes  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,^  if 

in 
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in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback. 
muft  keep  clofc  to  a diet  confifting  of  milk  and  ve* 
getables ; and  laftly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him 
remove  to  a warmer  climate 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER, 

The  fcarkt  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient’s  Ikin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged 
with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafoo  of  the 
year,  but  is  moft  common  towards  the  end  of 
fummer;  at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  fami- 
lies? children  and  young  perlons  are  molt  fiibjed 
to  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  Ihi- 
vering,  vhthout  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  Ikin  is  covered  v/ith  red  fpots,  which  are  broad- 
er, more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  rneafles. 
They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difap- 
pear  j after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf  fliin,  falls 
off. 

* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
in  time  the  pradlice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays, 
-he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  fleln  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  rneafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a wound  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ; while  others  recom- 
mend a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient^s 
.fldn,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infedlion  is  to  be  communi- 
cated. There  Is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox, 
may  be  communicated  various  ways  ; the  moft  probable,  how- 
ever, is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  fldn,  as  mentioned 
above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  fharp  humour  which  dif- 
tils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  dif- 
eafe very  mildly  ; we  therefore  wifh  the  praftice  were  more  gene- 
ral, as  the  rneafles  have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 
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There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abftain  from  fldh,  Rrong  liquors,  and  cor- 
dials, and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors. 
If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  muft  be  kept  gently 
open  by  enaollient  clyfters,  or  fmail  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  A fcruplc  of  the  former,  with  five 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a- day,  or 
oftener,  if  neceffary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fcmetimes  feized 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  ftupor 
and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and  legs 
fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bliftering- 
plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient  re- 
covers 

The  fcarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  fo  mild  a 
nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  ma- 
lignant fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affe-  ed  with  coldnefs  and  fliivering,  but 
with  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreffion to 
thefe  fucceed  excefTive  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting, 
^ith  a forenefs  of  the  throat ; the  pulfe  is  extremely 
quick,  but  fmail  and  deprefifed  ; the  breathing  fre- 
quent and  laborious  ; the  ficin  hot,  but  not  quite 
dry  ; the  tongue  moifl,  and  covered  with  a whidfh 
mucus  i the  tonfjls  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief : on  the  con- 
trary, the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and  frefh 
ones  come  pn,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  a fimple  in- 
flammation, and  treated  with  repeated  ble'edings,. 
purging  and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  The  only  medicines  that  can  be  depended 
on  in  this  cafe  are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the 
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iPeruvian  bark,  wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like. 
The  treatment  muft  be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore 
throat 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  eva- 
cuation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever 
is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever 
generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fum- 
mcrj  and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It 
is  mod  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries, 
cfpecially  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  and  when  great 
rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry  hears.  Perfons  who 
work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  night  air,  are  mod  liable  to  this  kind  of 
fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflTary  to 
bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  di- 
luting regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  faline  draught  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently adminidered,  and  the  patient’s  body  kept 
open  by  clyders  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever 
(hould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  ne- 
ceflary.  In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminidered, 
and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge;  after 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

* In  the  year  .1774#  during  winter,  a ve;ry  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompauied  with  a quin- 
fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others 
of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very- 
difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
were  affiidled  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and 
Dot  a few  had  a fuppuration  in  one  or  both  ears. 
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In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mtft 
be  fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  the  like ; and  he  may  ufe  the  white  de^ 
coition  for  his  ordinary  drink  If  a bloody  flux 
fhoiild  accompany  this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  under  the  article  Dyjen-- 
iery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  fwear,  that  evacuatioa  may  be  promoted  by  giv- 
ing him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful 
of  Mindererus’s  fpirit-j-  mixed  in  a cgp  of  his  ordi- 
nary drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fome-* 
times  the  cafe,  the  patient  mufl:  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  diredted  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflfary  to  pre-^ 
vent' a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 
the  Life  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after 
he  is  well.  He  fliould  likewife  abftain  from  all 
traPny  fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatu«? 
lent  aliment. 


CHAP  XXV, 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St. 
ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

This  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rofe^  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 

See  Appendix,  White  DeccEiion, 
f See  Appendix,  Splrti  of  Mlndcrevm. 
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and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  mofl  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
^nd  pregnant  women;  and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afflided  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  mofl:  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter.  It  is  mod  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  ^nd  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  paflions  or  affedions  of  the  mind  ; as 
fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated 
to  a great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to 
the  cold  air,  lo  that  the  peifpiration  is  fuddenly 
checked,  an  eryfipelas  v/ill  often  enfue  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continu- 
ing too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that 
overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions be  obftrudied,  or  in  too  fm all  quantity,  it  may 
caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effecl:  will  follow  from 
the  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  5 as  ifiTues, 
fetons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS.— —The  eryfipelas  attack's  with 
Ihivering,  third,  lofs  of  drength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  rediefifnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe;  to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fomerimes  a 
delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day, 
the  part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  pudules  ap- 
pear ; at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

^ The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
a bla/^y  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 
they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to^reft  them, 
when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  afleep,  and  he  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the 
- eryfipelas.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caiifes, 
but  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occa- 
fion  by  cold  oaught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or 
fatiguedp 
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When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  coiv 
tiguous  fwell,  the  (kin  (Lines;  and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afeend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  touchedv 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  (kin  is  covered  with  Tmall  puftules  filled 
with  clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally 
clofed  with  a fwelling  ; and  there  is  a difficulty  of 
breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry, 
and  the  patient  drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe£t  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affedls  the  bread,  it  fwells  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the 
arm- pit  on  the  fide  affeded,  where  an  abfeefs  is 
often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affeds  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation cannot  be  difeuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppu- 
ration ; in  which  cafe  fiflulas,  a gangrene,  or  morti- 
fication, often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and 
great  drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the 
ieventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN.— In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

muff  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which 
is  always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe 
h mild,  it  will  befuflicient  to  keep  the  patient  within 

doorsj 
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^oors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perlpiratipn  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  Qender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  pa- 
nado,  chicken  or  barley  brot^  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flem7  fifti,  ftrong  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood ; the  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  mufl:  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago- 
gruel,  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifliing  broths,  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great 
care,  however,  mufl  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifehief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma^* 
tion,  immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large 
phlegmons ; but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing,  Almofl;  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plafters,  being  of  a greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
llrudt  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is 
neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel 
the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpefts  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft 
flannel,  are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  like- 
wife  promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great 
tendency  to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the 
common  people  generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the 
parts  affedted,  which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  this 
likewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 

high. 
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high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  (Irong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  5 but  the  quan- 
tity nurft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  Tymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  accuftomed  to  flrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  ablb- 
iutely  necefiary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent,  eifeiS:-  It  tends  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
V\/hen  bathing  proves  ineffe<d:ual,  poultices,  or  fbarp 
finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
necefTary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
ftded  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas  but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It 
is  however  onp  of  the  belt  medicines  when  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it, 
v/ith  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken 
in  the  patiends  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  he^d  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abroliitely  neceflary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effe(5f,  ftronger 
ones  mufl;  be  given.  Biiftering  plafliers  mull  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and 
fharp  cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeuffed,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppiiration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fnch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the. part 
fhews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian 
4 bark 
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bark  mnft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along 
with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
It  mull  not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s 
life  is  at  Hake.  A drachm  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  v/ine,  or  the 
tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  tho 
part,  and  frequently  renewed.  . It  may  likewife  be 
proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,; 
or  to  foment  the  part  affeded  with  a ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorhutic  eryjlpelas^ 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decodlion  of  woods  * may 
be  drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againfl:  all  violent 
pailions  j to  abftain  from  Rrong  liquors,  and  all  far, 
vifcid,  and  highly-nourifliing  food.  They  fnould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
conlift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  ; and  their,  drink 
ought  to  be  fmalbbeer,  whey,  butter- milk,  and  fuch 
like.  They  fliould  never  fuffer  themfclves  to  be  long 
collive.  if  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable  diet, 
it  will  be  proper  to  rake  frequently  a gentle  dbfe  of 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  ekduary,  or 
fame  other  mild  purgative. 


See  Appendix,  Decotlhn  of  Woods, 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 


HIS  is  fometimes  a primary  diiVafe,  but  ofrener 


only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady  *,  as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It 
is  very  common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in 
warm  climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about 
the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  palTionate,  the 
ftudious,  and  thoi'e  whole  nervous  fyflem  is  irritable 
in  a high  degree,  are  mofl;  liable  to  it. 

Causes.-^ This  difeafe  is  often  occafloned  by 

night  watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
fludy ; it  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
nnger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafloned  by 
the  ffcoppage  of  ufual  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difeharges  of  women, 
&c.  Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors, 
in  a hot  feafon,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often 
fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
fo  as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents 
are  imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryflpelas,  an  inflamma- 
tion pf  the  brain  is,  fometimes  the  confequence.  It^ 
may  likewife  be  occafloned  by  external  injuries,  as 
blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.—^ — The  fymptoms  which  ufually 
precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  pain 
of  the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flulliing 
of  the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it, 
great  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of 
lyine,  a fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  Ting- 
ing of  the  cars,  and  extreme  fenflbility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftcm, 


When 
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- When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular, 
and  trembling  ♦,  but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  con- 
traded.  When  the  brain  itfdf  is  inflamed,  the 
pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low ; but  when  the  inflam- 
mation only  affeds  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz. 
the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard.  A remarkable 
quickncfs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom  of  this 
difeafe  *,  but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another 
ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the 
tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom 
complains  of  third,  and  even  refufes  drink,  The 
mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objeds  as  have  before 
made  a deep  impreffion  on  it;  and  fometimes,  from 
a fullen  filence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a fudden 
quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  darting  of  the  tendons 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a fupprefiioa 
of  urine;  a total  want  of  fleep  ; a condant  fpitting; 
a grinding  of  the  teeth  j which  lad  rnay  be  con- 
fidered  as  a kind  of  cpnvulfion.  When  a phrenitis 
fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  in? 
tedines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a tranf- 
lation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain, 
and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  fliews  the  neceflity 
of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellents 
in  all  inflammatory  dileafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration, 
a copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  which 
lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
carried  off*  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  ex? 
cefTive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days, 
it  requires  the  mod  fpeedy  applications.  When  it 
is  probnged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes 
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ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  con- 
tinues for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
10,  viz.  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain^  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affeds  the  fenfe.9,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful ; for  which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought 
to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  fhouid  neither  be 
,kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceffary 
to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as 
this  has  a tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ou^ht  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  led  it  fhouid  occafion  a gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 
difeafe. 

The  patient  mull,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  footbed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradidlion  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even 
when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  v/hich  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
be  pcfitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with 
the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little  of 
any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not 
quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a po* 
fitive  refnfal.  In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of, 
or  ufed  to  hi  delighted  with,  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried  ; as  pleafing  dories,  fofc  mufic,  or 
whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the  paffions  and 
compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  pfopofes  feveral 
mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe  j as  the 
foft  noife  of  water  didilling  by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tend- 
ency 
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ency  to  procure  fleep^  and  confequently  may  be  of 
fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifting  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubftances ; as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel  fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
lerves,  &c.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cool- 
ing ; as  whey,  barley-water,  or  decodtions  of  bar- 
ley and.  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render  the 
liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial, 
as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE. -In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more,  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe. 
When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  ap- 
plying cloths  dipped  in  warm  "water  to  the  part. 
When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fponta- 
neoiifly,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a ftraw, 
or  any  other  fharp  body  up  the  noflril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head  : but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  ftead  bleed- 
ing in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  piilfe 
and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  ^ 
with  the  lancer,  leeches  may  be  applied,  to  the  tem- 
ples. Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more 
gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  pare 
affeded,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A difeharge  of  blood  from  the  hasmorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been 
fubjed  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difeharge 
has  been  flopped,  every  method  muft  be  tried  to 
reflore  it;  as  the  application. of  leeches  to  the  parts, 
fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  (harp  cly- 
flers,  or  fuppofuories  made  of  honey,  aloe§,  and 
rock- fair. 


S 


If 
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If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by- 
the  fl.oppage.of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 

the  nieilfes,  iflues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  or 
to  fubftitute  others  in  their  flead. 

The  patient^s  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyflers  or  fmart  purges  •,  and  Imail  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink- 
Two  OF  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dan- 
gerous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fliaved  and  frequently  ru*bbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  1 he 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke-warm  wa- 
ter, and  fott  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept 
conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a 
biiflering-piafter  to  the  whole  head. 


C H A P.  XXVIL 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  externa! 

injuries ; as  blows,  burns,  brnifes,  and  the 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  diift,  quicl^- 
iime,  or  other  fubflapces,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It 
is  often  caufed  by  the  floppage  of  cullomary  eva- 
cuations as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of 
iiTues,  the  luppreffing  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or 
of  the  fvveating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure 
to  tl>€  night  air,  elpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds^ 
a or 
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or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpe-^ 
dally  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very 
apt  to  caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing 
fnow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a long  time.  Or  looking 
ftedfalfly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objed, 
will  likevvife  occafion  this  malady.  A fudden  tranfi^ 
tion  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  Olten  have 
the  fame  effed. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night* watchings  efpecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpt* 
rituous  liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  arc  likewife 
very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  me- 
tals, and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
Icrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons  5 and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infedious,  particularly 
to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  pa- 
tient. It  may  be  occafioned  by  moifl:  air,  or  living 
in  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  are 
not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  children  it 
often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcab- 
bed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  that  kind*  Inflamrhations  of  the  eyes 
often  fgcceed  the  fm  all-pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in 
children  of  a ftrophulcus  habit. 

SYMPTOMS.— ^ An  inflammation  of  the  eye^ 
is  attended  w'ith  acute  pain,  , heat,  rednefs,  and 
fwelling.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  lights 
and  fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his 
eyes  were  pietced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he 
fees  flies  danting  before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled 
with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  rufhes  forth  in  great 
S z quantities. 
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quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up^ 
The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  fome  de-^ 
gree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or  puh 
faiion  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  •,  but  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fome- 
times  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  v(^ith  a loofenefs,  it  has 
a good  effed ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafiTes 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedion,.  it  is 
no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is 
accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and 
continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
fight. 

REGIMEN.- The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous- 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
gihning.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every  thing 
of  a heating  nature.  His  food  fhould  confift  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm>tea,  common  whey, 
and  fnch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  (haded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  lighr, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  Jhould  not  look 
at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object ; and 
ought  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or 
vomiting.  He  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and-  encou- 
raging fleep  as  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  appln 
cations.  Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe 
remedies  generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  oint- 
ments, 
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ments,  with  other  external  applications,  which  do 
mifchief  twenty  times  fpr  once  they  do  good.  People 
ouc^hc  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 
things,  as  even  the  preflure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creafes  the  malady* 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inHammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  neceflary.  This  fliould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affedled  as  poflible.  An  adult  may 
iTofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
tity may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  effed.  The  wounds  muft  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application 
of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
it  will  be  necelTary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  negleded.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe 
of  Glauber’s  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond 
or  third  day,  or  a decodion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 
If  thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
and  nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  eleduary,  or  any 
other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The 
patient  at  the  fame  time  muft  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote perfpiration. . His  feet  and  legs  muft  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his 
head  iBaved  twice  or  thrice  a \veek,  and  afterwards 
waftied  in  cold  water.  This  has  often  a remarjcably 
good  effed? 

S3  If 
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If  the  infianimation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  eva« 
cuations,  blidering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  lime  by  the  mild  bliRerin^- 
ointment.  I have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long 
enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft:  obRinate 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  •,  but  for  this  purpofe  it  is 
often  necefiary  to  continue  the  difeharge  for  feveral 
weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  {landing,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effedls  from  a feton  in 
the  neck,  or  between  the  fhouldcrs,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  fhould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  naiddle 
between  the  Ihoglder  blades.  It  may  be  drtfled 
twice  a day  with  yellov/  bafilicon.  1 have  known 
patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a confiderable 
time,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a feton  placed  as 
above.  When  the  feton  is  pur  acrofs  the  neck, 
it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troublefome  th  in  between  the  fnoulders  ; befidcs,  it 
leaves  a diLgrecable  mark,  and  does  not  difeharge  fo 
freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fofeened  v/ith  fweet  oil 
or  frelh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  leaft  all 
night  5 and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  hc;  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum,  or  two  fpoonfuls  of  thefyrupof  poppies, 
over  night,  rnbre  or  kfs.  according  to  his  age,  or  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
lUtk  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 

latter. 
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latter.  A method  (hould  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  quite  inimcried  in  the  brandy  and  water, 
where  it  iliould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I have  ge- 
nerally found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as 
good  a ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moft 
celebrated  coHyriums. 

When  an  infiamrnation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mud  not  be  too 
low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  mod  proper' 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubdance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Englifh  quart  of  water  to  a pint  *,  when  it  has 
boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  Ounce  of 
liquorice-root  diced.  Let  the  liquor  be  drained. 
Two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  is  impodible  to  fay  how  long  this 
medicine  diould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner 
performed  in  fome  than  in  others  : but  in  general  it 
sTequires  a conUderable  time  to  produce  any  lading 
effects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  ‘ that  .^thiop’s  mineral  never 
fails  in  obdinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufflcient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfided  in.’  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
obher  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but 
they  ought  always  to  be  adminidered  with  the 
greated  caution,  or  by  perlons  of  fkill  in 
phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hair§  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefling 
S 4,  upon 
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upon  them^.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  pluck- 
ing them  out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  ilTue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  toTuch  perfons.  They 
ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating 
quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and 
late  ftudies  f. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 

This  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  mod  fatal  to 
young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

Causes. in  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders, *  *viz*  an 
obftrudled  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  li- 
quor when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking 
againfl:  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufly 
removed  by  pafiing  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very 
effedfually,  by  ufmg  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

4 As  moft  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye-w'aters  and  ointments 
in  this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of 
the  mofl;  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix. 
See  Appendix,  M^e~^akr  and  Eyefahe* 

greatly 
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greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  the  negled  of  bleeding, 
purging,  or  any  cuftomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ftrains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caule  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey 
prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting 
long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and 
fmging  with  vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to 
go  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet 
feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to 
occafion  this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occafioned  by  continuing  long  in  a moift  place, 
fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a damp 
bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered, 
&c.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore 
throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a fliort  time  in  a room 
that  has  been  lately  walked. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fliarp  fubftances 
flicking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken 
in  by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epide- 
mic and  infedious. 

SyMPTOMS.— The  inflammation  of  the 
throat  is  evident  from  infpeflion,  the  parts  appearing 
red  and  fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  bard^ 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As 
the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath- 
ing and  fwallowing  become  more  difficult ; the  pain 
affedls  the  ears-,  the  eyes  generally  appear  red;  and 
the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfelf  in  an  ered:  pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffo- 
cation ; there  is  a conflant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 

vomit, 
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^vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  pafiing  into  the 
ftqmach,.  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient 
is  foinetimes  ftarved  at  lair,  merely  from  an  inability 
to  fwaliow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  (Iraitnefs  of 
the  breail,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwailowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  (’welling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom; 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafc  afFeds  the 
bread,  the  danger  is  very  great.  Vyiien  a qiiinfey 
is  the  confequence  of  Ibme  other  difeafe,  which  has 
already  weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dan- 
gerous. A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled 
tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peri- 
pneumony.  The  food  mud  be  light,  and  in  fmali 
quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  dilut- 
ing, mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  ade6lions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould 
not  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such 
a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a condant, 
gentle  fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in- 
bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than 
ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  nectiTary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm  ; for  which- purpofe  leveral  folds  of  fofc  flannel 
i?iay  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  vbll  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  elpecially 
if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  ob- 
ferving  the  propriety  of  a cudom  which  prevails 
among  the  peafants  of  Scotland.  When  they  feel 
any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a docking 
about  it  all  night.  So  effedualis  this  remedy,  that  in 

many 
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many  places  ic  pafTes  for  a charm,  and  the  (locking 
is  applied  with  particuiar  ceremonies  : the  cuftom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  (hould 
never  be  negleded.  When  the  throat  has  been 
thus  wrapped  up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to 
the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief  Of 
a piece  of  flanneUcept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat  \ and 
indeed  it  is  of  Tome  ufe.  It  (hould  be  aimoft  con- 
Itantiy  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down 
leifurely.  It  may  likevv^ife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’? 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  ic  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  muU 
berries,  may  be  ufed  in  its  (lead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  arc  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englitb  pint  of  the 
ped'oral  decodion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may 
be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a^day;  and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle 
may  be  rendered  more  . (harp  and  cleanfing,  by 
adding  to  it  a tea-lpoonful  of  the  fpiric  of  fal 
(zmmoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a' 
decodion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  cur- 
ranc-bufli ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe 
are  unnecelTary. 

There  is  np  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  o£  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa- 
rent; that  pradice  ought  therefore  never  to  be 
negleded.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  ip  warm  water,  and  to  u(e  a fpare  diet,, 
with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe, it  would  feldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or 
be  attended  with  any  danger  \ but  when  thefe  pre- 
cautions 
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cautions  are  negleded,  and  the.difeafe  becomes  vio- 
lent, more  powerful  medicines  are  neceffary. 

MEDICINE.— —An  inflammation  of  the  throat 
being  a mofl:  acute  and  dangerous  diflemper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it 
will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear, 
to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumifances  re- 
quire. 

The  body  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a decoefion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in 
the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  defired  effed. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effc<5ts  from  a bit 
of  fal  prunel^  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 
the  difeharge  of  faliva^  by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difeharge  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  falls  to  produce  fome  good  effects; 
At  the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  penetrating  the  fkin,  as  this  application  ren-“ 
ders  it  very  tender.  Many  other  external  applica- 
tions are  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a fwallow’s 
nefl:,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew’s  ears, 
album  Grmeum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon 
any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  fhall  take  no  farther  notice 
of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gnm-guaicum  as  a fpecific 
in  this  difeafe.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  powdeip 

may 
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may  be  made  into  an  eleduary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and 
repeated  pccafionally 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat  is  very  benefi- 
cial ; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  necdfary  to  lay 
a bliflering-plafler  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken 
olF,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  ap- 
plication of  iffue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is 
gone  ; otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient 
will  be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldoni  happens.  This  however  i§ 
fometimes  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling 
continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will 
enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fleam 
of  warm  water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or 
the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  iikewife  to  be  ap- 
plied outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a roaiied 
fig  conflantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  flomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  miifl  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  feme  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clyflers  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke^j  and 
afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  no- 
thing can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the 
treachea  or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done 
with  fuccefs,  no  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circum- 
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ftances,  ought  to  hefitat^^  a moment  about  the  ope- 
ration ; but  as  it  can  only  be  performtci  by  a lur- 
geon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  give  any  diredions 
about  it. 

When  a difBculty  of  fwallowlng  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftrudion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fome- 
thing  that  may  gently  itimulatc  the  glands,  as  a 
decodlion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  ; to  which 
may  be  added  a little  mufiard,  or  a fmall  quantity 
of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufcd  where 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies 
of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  fap  of  the  throaty  the  falling  down 
of  the  almonds  of  the  earsy  &c.  Accordingly,  to  re- 
move it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  thriifl:  their  fingers  under  his  jaws, 
ail  which  practices  are  at  befl:  ufelcfs,  and  often 
X hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  oblerve  this 
rule,  mud  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
O^her  evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  firperfluous  hu- 
mours. They  ought  likeV/ife  to  beware  of  catching 
cold,  and  fliouki  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines 
of  an  aftringcnt  or  Itimulating  nature* 

Violent  exercife^  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  erpecially  if  cold  liquor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  Or  the  body  fuffcred 
fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  fing* 
ing,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any 
thing  that  may  drain  the  throaty  or  increafe  the  dr^ 
Culation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  Care  to 

cool 
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cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  additional  covering 
about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fub- 
jedt  to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  coni^ 
plaint  by  only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel, 
conftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicket? 
flioes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effed.  There  h 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons 
have  been  accuflomed  to  them ; but  furely  the  in- 
conveniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  th@ 
negled  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed, 
and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  frc-? 
quent  application  of  ftrong  fliimulating  and  ftyptic 
medicines.  The  befl  method  is  to  keep  it  warm^ 
and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day  with  a decodlion  of 
figs  fharpened  a little  Vv^ith  the  elixir  or  fpiric  of 
vitriol, 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  Q^UINSEY. 
OR  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  th« 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
pafi:,  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthera  azoun- 
ties. Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults, 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe 
who  are  hardy  and  robufl.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  au- 
tumn, and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of 
damp  or  Paltry  weather. 

CAUSES. “This  is  evidently  a contagious 

diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages, 

often 
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often  receive  the  infc(5lion  from  one  perfon.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going 
near  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  the  diforder ; as 
by  that  means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own 
lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions. Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  ma- 
lignant fevers,  may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulce- 
rous fore  throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provi- 
fiohs,  negleft  of  cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeale.  The  patient  com- 
plains greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreflion  of  the 
bread;  his  fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint 
away  when  fet  upright;  he  is  troubled  with  a nau- 
fea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging.  The 
two  latter  are  moll  common  in  children.  The  eyes 
appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The 
urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude ; but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifli  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  diflin- 
guifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon 
looking  into  the  throat  it  appears  fv/elled,  and  of 
a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  afh-coloured  fpots, 
however,  are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fome- 
times  one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  florid  red, 
only  appears.  Thefe  whitifh  Ipots  or  floughs  cover 
fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the*  neck, 
arms,  bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third 
day,  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When 
it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  generally 
ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide 
of  the  nodriis  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  com- 
plains 
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plains  of  a difagreeable  purtid  fmell,  and  his  breath 
is  very  ofFenfive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and 
oofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufliered  in ; the 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid 
coat ; and  by  the  exceffive  weaknefs  of  the  patient  j 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purg^ 
ing,  extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid 
or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fliiver- 
ings,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  crup^ 
tion  upon  the  Ikin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of 
a livid  colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe*,  if  the  floughs  caft  off  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  j 
and  if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively 
colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN.- — -The  patient  miift  be  kept  quiet, 
and  for  the  moft  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mufl  be  nou- 
rilhing  and  reftorative ; as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine, 
jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality ; as  red  wine 
negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.— The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  muff:  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 
alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafe,ty  j and  chefe  ought  never 
to  be  negleded. 
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If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
henedWus^  in  order  to  clean fe  the  ftomach.  If  thefc 
are  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vo-. 
mitr 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey  ; 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  % 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  (loughs  large 
and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  olfenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  beufed: 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pedforal  decodlion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva*^ 
root ; let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
flrain  the  liquor  \ to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tindlure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  (hould 
frequently  be  injeded  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the 
throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drinks 
This  method  is  peculiarly  neceffiary  for  children,  who 
cannot  ufe  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  fre**' 
qucmly  receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and 
honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark» 
It  may  be  taken  in  fubflance,  if  the  patient’s  flo- 
mach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
grofsly  powdered,  with  two  drachms  of  Virginian 
iuake-roof,  may  be  boiled  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a 
half  of  w^ater  to  half  a pint^  to  which  a tea*fpoon^ 
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ful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an 
ordinary  tea-cupful  of  k taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Bliftering-plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe,  efpccially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpi- 
fits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat* 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  b<S 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  thd 
faline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a 
little  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary 
drink,  efpccially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red-wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg of  diafeordiumy  or  the  japonic  confe(5lion,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  ofeener  rf 
nccefiary. 

If  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
Reams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nof- 
trils  frequently  *,  and  the  drink  mud  be  fliarpened  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tindlure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a firangury,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  dyders  given  three  of 
four  times  a*day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
fliould  dill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives ; as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejedlion  of  fpirits,  of 
night-fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption^ 
fhould  enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous 
wine.  Thefc,  together  with  a milk  diet,  and  riding 
on  horfeback,  arc  the  mod  likely  means  for  recovering 
his  drength. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

' OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
efFed  of  an  obftru6ted  perfpitation ; the  com- 
rnon  caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  ftiall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known#  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  already 
been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  me- 
dicine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  climate  arc  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can 
even  the  greateft  circumfpedion  defend  them  at  all 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be 
impoflible : but  as  that  cannot  be  effeded  by  any 
means,  the  perfpiration  mud  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  hov/ever,  when  fmall,  do 
not  affed  the  healthy  but,  when  great,  they  muft 
prove  hurtful. 

When  opprefTion  of  the  bread,  a duffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obdruded, 
or,  in  other  words,:  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  lefien  his  diet,  at  lead  the‘ 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abdain  from 
all  ftrong  liquors.  Indcad  of  flelh,  filb,  eggs, 
i milk. 
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milk,  and  other  nourifliing  diet,  he  may  eat  light 
bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado, 
gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey ; an  infufion  of 
balm,  or  linfeed  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon  j a decodion  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid 
liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  &ould  be  light;  as  fmall 

fjoflet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
ittle  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  Ihould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  lharpened  with  the  jelly  of 
currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  gene- 
rous liquors  may  take  wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel, 
which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a- bed, 
and  to  ericourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often 
known  this  pradice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day, 
w|iich,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negleded, 
would  have  coif  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facri-» 
fice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pradife 
a moderate  degree  of  abftinence  when  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  l>ave  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  molt  of  the  bad  effeds  which  flow  from 
an  obftrudcd  perfpiration  might  be  prevented* 
But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  flrength  by  de- 
lay, all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A 
pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effeds  of  colds 
which  have  either  been  totally  negleded  or  treated 
Improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk : 
but  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
fxperia;ent.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 

T I 
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by  Suddenly  reftoring  the  perfpiration ; but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  frc*» 
quently  the  cafe,  ftrong  liquors,  inftead  of  removr 
ing  the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a 
common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot 
^flbrd  to  loofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
felves  warm,  and  take  a little  medicine  5 by  which 
means  the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  con* 
fine  them  for  a long  time,  or  even  to  render  them 
ever  after  unable  to  fuftain  hard  labour.  But  even 
fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
care  of  themfclves,  arc  often  too  hardy  to  do  it; 
they  affefl  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  deftroy 
fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed, 
they  gather  ftrength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they 
become  invincible.  We  often  fee  this  verified  in 
travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a day  in  the  profe*. 
cution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by 
puiTuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  feverefl  wea- 
ther, with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion 
fpeh  a general  rejaxation  of  the  foHds  as  will  not  be 
eafily  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when 
the  difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercife  5 
as  walking,  riding  on  horleback,  or  in  a carriage, 
&c.  An  obfliinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can 
remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  c^crcifc  and  a prope?* 
regimen  of  the  diet? 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  w^rm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reftorc  the  perfpiration.  But  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm* 
ocherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fliould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed*  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take 
off  a fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than  all 
the  hot  fudorihc  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is 
all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a common  cold ; 
and  if  this  eourfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfti-* 
iicnce,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea* 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  dileafe,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like*  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  (kin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  bleed,  and 
to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended  in  the 
fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they 
giveadool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a blidering- 
plader  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  fhort  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpefts  as  for  a (light  fever. 
1 have  often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  ail  the  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
bread. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  pofTible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat; 
or  cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other 
circumftances  relating  to  this  important  fubje<5ir, 
T 4 are 
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are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the  article 
Perfpiration^  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  refume  the 
confidcration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A COUGH  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
gledled.  When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  Ihews  a weak 
ftate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper*,  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits 
freely,  bleeding  is  unneceffary,  and  fometimes  hurtful, 
as  it  tends  to  lefTen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittie  is  vifcid  and  tough,  (harp 
pe6loral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  *,  as  gum- 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum-ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be 
given  various  ways : two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the 
oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of  bal- 
famic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-.day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey, 
and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
pleafnre. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fliarp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 

oils. 
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oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
iofufion  of  wild  poppey  leaves,  and  marlh-mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  frc- 
quently  ; or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may 
be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day.  Fuller’s 
Spanilh  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this 
cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea- cup- 
ful three  or  four  times  a-day 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces^  the  patient  fliould  keep 
fome  foft  pedoral  lozenges  almoft  conitantly  in  his 
mouth  i as  the  Pontefract  liquorice  cakes,  barley-fugar, 
the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifh  juice,  &c. 
Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  by 
taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality,  help  to  appeafe 
the  cough 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
mours upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceifary,  be- 
fides  expe6lorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
ifliies,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I have 
often  obferved  the  moft:  happy  effeds  from  a Bur- 
gundy-pitch plafter  applied  between  the  flioulders.  I 
have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moft  obftinate 
coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to 
give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 

* See  Appendix,  Spani/h  Infufion. 

•f-  In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  obfti- 
nate tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulfion,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  common  alka- 
line fpirit.  I have  fince  been  told  by  feveral  pradfitioners,  that 
they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,  and  every 
way  deferving  of  the  charadter  which  I had  given  it.  Where  this 
elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  com- 
mon ojly  emulfion,  an  ade<]^uate  proportion  of  the  Thehak  tin^ure^ 
or  li(^uid  laudanum. 
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the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  (honldef^ 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and 
fimple  medicine,  and  confequcntly  apt  to  be  defpifed  j 
but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materU 
inzdica  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious 
In  almoft  every  kind  of  coughs  It  has  not  indeed 
always  an  immediate,  cffed:  5 but,  if  kept  on  for 
fome  time,  it  will  fucceed  where  moft  other  mcdi^ 
dnes  fail* 

The  only  inconveniendy  attending  this  plaller  [s 
the  itching  which  it  occafions  i but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  cxped  to  reap  from  the  applica- 
tion ; befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  un- 
eafy  the  plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rub- 
bed with  a dry  clothe  or  waffied  with  a little  warm 
milk  and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in 
difeontinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter*,  this  how- 
ever may  be  fafely  done  by  making  it  fmalier  by  de*- 
grces^  and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
feafon*. 

But  doughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pedoral  medi- 
cines-. Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs 
and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages^ 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt*  The 
fimatb  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 

^ Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plaftef  adheres  too  faft,  whilO 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the 
diftetent  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewlfe  from  the  manner 
pf  making  it-,  I generally  find  It  anfvver  befl  when  mixed  with  a 
iittk  bees-wa2j,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poffibke  The  clear,  hard, 
tranfparent  pitcLanfwers  the  purpofe  beilo 
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In  his  breath  fully  5 but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleanf- 
ing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach ; for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moft  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tindure,  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a>day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  neceflary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tindure  themfejves,  by 
infuflng  an  ounce  of  hiera  picra^  in  an  Englifli  pint 
of  white  wine,  Jetting  it  ftand  a few  days,  and  then 
draining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  fta- 
mach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tindure  along  with  other  ftomachig 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air  and  proper  exercife;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  did 
gulfed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  re- 
quire, may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough 
is  moft  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands  in 
warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nerv*^ 
ous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teethings  keeping  th§ 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili- 
tates the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  like  wile  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  acougbp 
luch  medicines  as  remove  ihefe  vermin  will  generally 
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cure  the  cough;  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfterSsi 
and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflidted  with  a cough,  which  is  gene^ 
rally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food, 
and  to  wear  a loofe  cafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  likcr 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufliered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affefts  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fir.  This  cough  is  generally  re? 
moved  by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  Ihould  there- 
fore be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm, 
drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  ojt 
CHIN^COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affedls  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  liv^  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  mofl:  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fuffer  moft  from  it. 

Tbe  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defcription  of  it  is  unneceffary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftrudls  the  perfpiration,  or  re- 
laxes the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  ; confequently 
its  cure  muft  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthening 
the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame 
time  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  different  fecre- 
tions. 

The  diet  mufl  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion; 
for  children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken  broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are 
proper;  but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may 
be  allowed  fago-grael,  and  if  th^  fever  be  not  high,  ^ 
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little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyflbp,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fvveetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey  5 or  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed  a 
little  negus. 

One  of  the  moft  efFedual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fomc 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infedlion  prevails.  Mod 
of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  infedious;  nor  is 
it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very 
fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever 
be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fad.  No  time 
ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient 
at  iome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and,  if  pofiible,  into  a more  pure  and 
warm  air  *, 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard 
full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is 
to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  ren- 
der it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be 
necefiary  to  repeat  the  operation;  yet  if  there  are 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond 
or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  reqliiflte. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  lymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  clcanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  is 
©n  the  decline  ; but  there  feems  to  be  no  fuf&cient  reafon  for  this 
opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change 
of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  the 
patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers  any  good 
purpofe ; but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  coM, 

cough. 
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cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote 
this  difcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
Vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-por,  with  half  an  Englifh  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few  drops 
of  milk  and  a little  fngar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea, 
and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of 
this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather 
every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child 
begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drink- 
ing any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach 
will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but 
they  iikewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fc-* 
cretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  (hould  not 
however  be  ftrong  ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated 
are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than 
ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  beft 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre- 
parations, as  the  fyrup,  tindlure,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  arc 
farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally  in- 
creafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effect. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tinc- 
ture, may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey ; or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 

^ See  Appehdix,  Voralting  Julep, 

taftCi! 
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gaffe.  Mod  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagrceable  rnedicine  whe^ 
mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pedoral,  and  balf^r 
mic  rnedicines  polTefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of 
the  chin-CQUgh,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plenti? 
fuljy  to  patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  with- 
out confidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  mud 
load  the  llomach,  hurt  the  digeffion,  and  of  courfe 
aggravate  the  diforder 

The  millepedes^  or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe 
who  chpofe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  inleds,  may  infufe 
two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
fmall  white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the 
liquor  may  be  drained  through  a cloth,  and  a table?? 
fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four^times 
a-day» 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  cough,  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  laudanum, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  hylTop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  repeated  ,oc?* 
cafionaliy 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy 
North-Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quanicity 
of  hogs  lard.  V/ich  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may 

* t)r.  Dvplanil  fays,  he  has  fecn  many  good  effeds  from  the 
kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle- 
yiated  even  by  the  firll  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year  old, 
18  a quarter  of  a grain  diffolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated 
two  or  .three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  1$ 
half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  mull  be  thus  inoreafed  in  proportio^gi 
to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

f Some  recommend  the  extra£l  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough;  but  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  tp 
obferve,  it  is  no  way  fiipcrior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly 
adminiftered,  will  often  relieve  forae  of  the  mpft  trpublrfome  fymp? 
toms.  q£  this  diforder, 

bs 
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be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  but  the  beft  method 
is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing at  lead,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin-cough, 
and  in  moft  other  coughs  of  an  obftinate  nature.  It 
ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very 
hot  or  feverifh,  left  it  Ihould  increafe  thcfe  fymp- 
toms. 

The  feet  fliould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  kept  conftantly  between  the  fhoulders. 
But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be 
necefiary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering-plafter, 
and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  iflue- 
ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
is  free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  . in  a decoc- 
tion or  infufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples. 
will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extract  of  the  bark 
with  cantharides ; . but  to  manage  this  requires  a con- 
fiderabie  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a few 
grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A child 
cf  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight 
grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftillcd 
water,  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

* As  this  difeafe  Is  evidently  fpafmodic,  I am  Inclined  to  think 
that  tonic  medicines  will  in  time  be  found  the  moft  proper  for  it§ 
cure. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA, 

AL  L inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  rpofl:  fpeedy  affiftance;  as,  they 
frequently  end  in  a fvippuration,  and  fometirpei  in 
a mortiflcadon,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES.-^rr^An  inflammation  of  the  flomtach 
.may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  v/hich  produce 
^n  inflammatory  fever  *,  as  cold  liquor  drank  while 
$he  body  is  warm,  obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  the 
fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
^crid  and  flimulating  fubftances  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach  *,  as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corroflve  poifons, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  goqc  has  been  repelled 
from  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper 
applications,  it  often  occaflons  an  inflammation  of 
the  ftornach.  Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken 
into  the  flomach,  as  bones,  the  flones  of  fruits,  &c. 
may  likewife  have  that  effed. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed 

pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  ftonnach  *,  great  refit. 
JefTnefs  and  anxiety  *,  a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe  ^ 
vorrjiting,  or,  at  lead,  a naufea  aqd  ficknefs;  ext 
ceffive  third  5 coldnefs  of  the  extremities  5 diffi- 
culty of  breathing  *,  cold  clammy  fweats  \ and 
fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  do- 
rnach  is  fweiled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch. 
One  of  the  mod  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the 
fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  patient  fcel§  upon  taking 
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any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN.—All  acrimonious,  heating,  and 
irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
or  other  cordials  •,  but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  incli- 
nation to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants, 
and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceflary  | but  that  to© 
is  almcfl  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  It  mud  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fhould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin 
gruel  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  loaded 
bread  didblved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak 
chicken  broth,  are  the  mod  proper.  The  drink 
fhould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in  which 
loaded  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  deco^ions  of  emol- 
lient vegetables,  as  liquorice  and  mardi-mallow 
roots,  farfaparilla,  or  the  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely^  necedary,  and  is  almpd  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obdinate, 
it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times,  nor  mud  the  low  date  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  puife  indeed  generally  rifes  upon 
bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  opera- 
tion is  fife. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a decodtion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
nefdal.  Flannel  cloths  dipped dn  thefe  mud  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  domacb,  and  removed  as 
they  grow  cool.  They  mud  neither  be  applied  too 
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warm,  nor  be  fufFered  to  continue  till  they  become 
quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggra- 
vate the  difcafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of 
great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  biiilering-plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  affeded,  is  one  of  the  bell  remedies  I know. 

I have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoiled;  one  inftance 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fhall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  ; and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  a little  fweet 
oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters.  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while 
they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nou- 
rifli  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  difeafe  unable 
to  retain  any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons  they  muft  not  be  negledfed,  as  the  patient’s  life 
may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation 
of  the  ftomach ; to  which  may  bt  added  coftivenefs, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
nuts,  drinking;  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale  bot- 
tled beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife be  occafioned  by  a rupture,  by  feirrhous  umiours 
of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppofite  fides  growing 
together. 
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The  rnEammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denomL 
nated  Iliac  pa£ion^  Enteritis ^ according  to  the 

name  of  the  parts  alFeSed.  The  treatment  how* 
ever  is  nearly  the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ^ we  fhall  there- 
fore omit  thcfe  diftin^lions,  left  they  fiiould  perplex 
the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe  j only  the  pain,  if  pofTible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters,  are  difcharged  by 
the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belching  up 
wind,  and  has  often  an  obflrudion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts  and  the  vomiting  only  re- 
turns at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pafs 
downwards,  there  is  ground  for  hope  ; but  when  the 
clyfters  and  faces  are  vomited,  and  the  patienLis  ex- 
ceeding wcak,-^with  a low  Buttering  pulfe,  a pale 
countenance,  and  a difagreeable  or  ftinking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will 
prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  fcetid  ftools, 
with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  cefthtion 
of  pain,  are  figns  of  a mortilication  already  begun, 
and  of  approaching  death. 

regimen.-*— — The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 
in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inftammation  of  the 
ftomach.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding 
cold,  and  all  violent  pafTions  of  the  mind.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities 
bis  drink  weak  and  diluting  \ as  clear  whey,  barley* 
water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.- Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inftammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greatcft 
importance.  It  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  and  Hi  lift  be  repeated  according 
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to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe. 

A bli  lie  ring- pi  after  is  here  like  wife  to  be  applied 
immediately  over  the  part  where  the  inoft  violent  pain 
is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels, 
but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines,  which  be- 
fore had  no  cffed,  will  operate  when  the  blkfter  be- 
gins to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
Ihouid  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water  5 and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly*  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin 
gruel  wkh  fair,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frefti 
butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every,  two  or 
three  hours,  or  ofeener,  if  the  patient  continues 
coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  docs  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fo- 
mentations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong 
purgatives ; but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels, 
often  increafe  their  contradion,  and  by  that  means 
fruftrace  their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceftary  to 
join  them  with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain, 
and  relaxing  the  Ipafmodic  contradions  of  the  guts^, 
greatly  aftift  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  fairs. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diftblved  in  an  Englifli 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a ce^- cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or 
fimple  cinnamon- water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and 
prevent  the  vomiting,  &c,' 
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Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effed  in  flaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appealing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to 
fharpen  the  patient^s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice 
of  lemon ; or,  when  thde  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
ftay  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft 
take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
vitrioiared  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Cafiile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit 
for  pills.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  ncceftary  to  immerfe  the  patient 
in  warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.  I have  often  feen 
this  fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  The  patient  muft  continue  in  the  water  as 
long  as  he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and 
if  one  immerfion  has  not  the  defired  effe6b.  It  may 
be  repeated  as  foon  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits 
are  recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  fre- 
quently into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a 
time;  and  it  is  often  neceflary  to  repeat  it  fcveral 
times  btrfore  it  has  the  defired  effedl. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a ftool  had  been  tried  lo  no  purpofe, 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 
lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dalhing  his  legs  and  thighs 
with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail, 
at  leaft  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with 
fome  clanger ; but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better,  than 
none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quicks 
filver,  This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  leveral 
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ounces,  or  even  a pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed 
that  When  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  a mortifi- 
cation of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  cafe  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and 
will  only  haften  his  death.  But  when  the  obllrudion 
is  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that  can  be  removed  by 
force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a proper  medicine,  but 
the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered,  as  it  is  the  fitted 
body  we  know  for^making  its  way  through  the  intef- 
tinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mud  be  laid  with  his  head  viry  low,  and  the  intedines 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this, 
with  fomentations  and  clyders,  fhould  not  fucceed, 
recourfe  mud  be  Had  to  a furgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  mud  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a ftooh  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  feveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  f^ces  taken  out  of 
their  guts.  They  fhould  likewile  beware  of  eating 
too  freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking 
dale  windy  liquors,  dze,  I have  known  it  brought 
on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are 
leldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by'  wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpedally  from 
wet  feet,  , 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method 
of  cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  codivenefs 

* When  quickhiver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats, 
^ts  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  llomach, 
which  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient diould  be  hung  up  by  the  bezels,  In  order  that  the  quickfilver 
saay  be  difckirged  by  his  mouth. 
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and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels  and  requires  dilutiug 
tlier,  evacuations,  fomentations,  3cc, 

Colics  are  Varioufiy  denominated  according  to 
their  cad fes,  as  the  flatulent^  the  bilious^  the  hyfteric^ 
the  nervous y &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a parti- 
cular method  of  treatment,  we  fhail  point  out  their 
inod  general  fymptoms>  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for 
their  relief. 

The  flatulent^  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits^  meats  of  hard 
digeffion,  v/indy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftruded 
perfpiration,  or  catching  cold.  E>elicate  people, 
whofe  digeftive  powers  are  weak^.are  moft  liable  to 
this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  col  it  may  either  affed  the  flomach  of 
inteftines.  It  is  attended  wiih  a paitiful  ftretching  ot 
the  afFeded  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  adifchargeof  wind, 
cither  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  feidonl 
confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wan- 
ders from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it 
finds  a vent. 

^ When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  bed:  medi- 
cine on  the  fil'd:  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a 
dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  pa- 
tient fhould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upOn  a warm 
hearth-ftone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them ; and 
warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  flomach  and 
bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fplce- 
ries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ven- 
tured upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here 
iinlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  ■ before  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  a colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent 
food  might  alw.ays  be  cured  by  fpirits  and  v/arm 
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li<iuors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately  upon  per- 
teiving  the  firft  uneafinefs;  but  when  the  pain  has 
^continued  for  a confiderable  time,  and  there  is  leafoit 
tQ  fear  an  inflammati-on  of  the  bowels  is  akeady  be^ 
gun,  ati  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and 
the  patient  is  to  ^ treated  in  the  lame  manner  as  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  Sjc.  occafion 
colics  in  fotiie  particular  conlfitutions.  I have  gene- 
rally found  the  befl:  method  of  cure  for  thefe-  was  to 
drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors^  as  water- 
gruel,  fmall  poffet,  water  with  toafted  bread  leaked 
in  it,  &C-. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excels  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting 
"Or  purging.  Thefe  difeharges  are  by  no  means  to 
be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  pofiet.  When  their  violence 
is  over^  the  patient  may  take  a dole  of  rhubarb,  ot 
any  other  gentle  purge-,  to  carry  oft  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch^ 

Colics  which  are  oecafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  begin- 
ning, by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will 
promote  the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or 
water-gruel,  wick  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in 
it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes 
when  they  get  wet.  I'hey  ought  likewife  to  take  a 
dram,  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating 
any  kind  of  green  trafli.  We  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  the  pradtice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in 
this  cafe  ardent  -ipirits  prove  a real  medicine,  and 
indeed  the  beft  that  can  be  admin illered.  A glafs 
of  good  pepper  mint- water  will  nearly  the 

fame 
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fame  effect  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes 
is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  thirfi:,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which 
being  difcharged,  fcems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fanie  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almoft  continual, 
and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  per- 
verted, that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impend- 
ing iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 
gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  mufl:  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken-broth, 
with  a little  manna  diiToIved  in  it,  or  a flight  decoflion 
of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other 
thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  fliould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a deco(5lion  of  toafted  breads  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling,  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effedl,  the  faline  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the.  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach.  Ciyflers,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanun:i  in  them,  may  likewife  be 
frequently  adminjflered. 
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The  hyfteric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  What  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is'  commonly  of  a greenilh 
colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits, 
with  dejedion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  are  the  charaderiftic  fymptoms  of  this  difor- 
der.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice, 
but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few 
days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be 
avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  ffiould  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  fmall  poffet,  may  be 
drank  to  cleanfe  the  ffomach.  Afterwards  the  pa- 
tient may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon-water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till 
the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  pen- 
ny-royal tea  after  them.  If  afafoetida  fhould  prove 
difagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  tindure  of  cafior  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal 
tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru 
dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its 
Head.  The  antidiyfieric  plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed, 
which  has  often  a good  effed 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufadurers  of  white  lead, 
&c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  foppofed  to  be  occafioned  the 
leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is 
likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

* See  Appendix,  jint'i-hyjunc  Plajtaf, 
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No  difeafe  of  the  „ bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days 
with  very  little  intermiffion,  the  body  ail  the  while 
continuing  bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover  It  generally  how^ 
ever  leaves  the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a 
palTy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difcafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  palFion,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  guts,  that  we  (hall  not  infill  upon  it*, 
The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their 
operation  mull  be  afilfted  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  The  callor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly 
proper  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with 
the  clyfters  and  given  by  the  mouth  f. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  this  complaint:.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  in  This  tar,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife 
proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling^ 
or  other  fymptoms  of  a palfy,  are  felt.  When  the 
tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs,  or  of 
rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muft  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper, 

* As  the  finoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a ftool'when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus 
for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may 
be  purchafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervioe  in  feverai 
other  cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 

f The  dofe  is  from  one  table-fpoonfui  to  two  or  three,  if  ne« 
ceffary  to  open  the  body. 
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To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  fhun  all 
f6ur  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe 
who  work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bu- 
finefs  failing,  and  their  food  ihould  be  oily  or  fat. 
They  may  take  a glafs  of  falad  oil,  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum,  every  morning,  but  Ihould  never 
take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bcil  for 
them  *,  as  fat  broths,  &c,  but  low  living  is  bad. 
They  fhould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted 
air  •,  and  fliould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  cof- 
tive.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  pre» 
venting  this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round 
the  waift,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way 
of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be 
lucntioned,  but  too  many  diftinclions  would  tend 
only  to  perplex  the  reader.  Thofe  already  men- 
tioned are  the  moft  material,  and  fhould  indeed  be 
attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  difFerent. 
But  even  perfons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to 
diftinguilh  very  accurately  in  thefe  matters,  may 
neverchelefs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients  in  colics 
of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the  following  ge- 
neral rules,  viz*  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  iri 
warm  water;  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  ftomach 
and  bov/els ; to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  di- 
luting mucilaginous  liquors ; and  to  give  him  ari 
emollient  ciyfter  every  two  or  three  hours.  Should 
thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  imraerfed 
in  warm  water. 
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CAUSES., .This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

any  of  thofe  caqfes  which  produce  an  inflammatory 

fever. 
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fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or 
b^uifes  of  the  kidneys  ^ fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodg- 
ing within  them ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines ; as 
fpirits  of  turpentine,  tindlure  of  cantharides,  &c. 
Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  eipccially 
in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  for- 
cibly into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  Jbfr,  too  much 
OH  the  back,  involuntary  contradions,  or  fpafms,  in 
the  urinary  veflels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS There  is  a fharp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a flupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
alfeded  fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  after- 
wards of  a reddifh  colour ; but  in  the  word  kind  of 
the  difeafe  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  palfed  with 
difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he 
endeavours,  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
inoft  eafe  on  the  affedled  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which  happens 
in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  didinguiihed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feared  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  paffing  urine  with  which  it  is 
conftantly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

flimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  muft 
be  thin  and  light*,  as  panado,  fmali  broths,  with 
mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin 
liquors  m.uft  be  plentifully  drank  5 as  clear  whey,  or 
balm-tea  fweetened  with  honey,  decodHons  of 
marffi-mallowr  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice, 
&c.  The  patient,  notwithflanding  the  vomiting, 
muft  conftantly  keep  Tipping  fmail  quantities  of 
thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels 
the  obftrudting  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The 

patient 
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patient  mud  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  re- 
main. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  necef- 

fary,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lan- 
cet, and  if  the  prin  and  inflammation  continue,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty  four  hours, 
efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins, 
as  a difcharge  from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  pa- 
tient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  pare 
afFeded,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the 
bladders  be  filled  with  a decoction  of  mallows  and 
camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added, 
and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it 
will  be  Hill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  admini- 
ftered ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little 
fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel 
or  ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomen- 
tations, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics ; as  juniper- water  fweet- 
ened  with  the  fyrup  cf  marfh-mailows : a tea- 

fpoonful  of  the  Iweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to 
lake  exercife  on  horfeback,  cr  in  a carriage,  if  he  be 
able  to  bear  it. 

* The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der. They  are  fometimes  obdruded  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel 
falling  down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  ia  them, 
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When  the  difeafe  is  protradled  beydnd  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  coniplains  of  a ftupor 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  fhivering,  &c.  there  is  rc^fon  to  fufped  that 
matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  abfcefs 
will  enfue, 

When  matter  in  the  urine  (hews  that  4n  ulecr  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  rnuft  be 
careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faited  pro-^ 
vifions ; and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  niucilaginous 
herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  bpotfl  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley,  and  common  pot-herbs^ 
&c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk 

that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  character,  however,  it  rauft  be  drank  for 
a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  like-* 
wife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This 
medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for 
a confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary 
effecls. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflame 
mation,  or  obftrudions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  vvines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar; 
and  their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 
They  ftiould  ufe  mediate  exercile,  and  fhould  not 
lie  too  hot,  nor  too  miich  on  their  back, 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  deftre  to  make  water. 

7 This 
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This  difeafe  mufl;  be  treated  ort  the  fame  princi- 
|)les  as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
mull  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling 
naturew  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  robuft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceflary 
to  repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  fhould  be 
fomented  with  Warm  water,  or  a decodion  of  mild 
vegetables ; and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  Simulating  quality,  and 
Ihould  live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or 
mild  vegetables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladdery  as  a 
fwelling  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins ; hard  f^ces 
lodged  in  the  return ; a ftone  in  the  bladder ; excre- 
fcences  in  the  urinary  paffages,  a palfy  of  the  blad- 
der, hyfteric  affedions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires 
a particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under 
our  prefent  conflderation.  We  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are 
the  fafefl:,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of 
an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger, 
I have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  intro- 
ducing probes  into  the  urinary  pafiages,  to  remove, 
as  they,  thought,  fomewhat  that  obftruded  the  dif- 
charge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics, 
as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER, 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjed  to  inflammation  than  moft 
of  the  other  vifeera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flow- 
er; but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is 
with  difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppu- 
radon  or  fchirrus. 
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CAUSES.-^- Bcfides  the  common  caufcs  of  in° 

flammation^  we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  vi:& 
exctflive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfclf,  violent 
fhock^  fro^n  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before 
onfoundj  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of  the  bloody 
any  thing  th^it  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has 
been  greatly  heated^  ftones  Obftrufting  the  courfe  of 
the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors, ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment^  obftinate  hypochon- 
driacal affections,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.------This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of 
weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, loathing  of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or 
yeliowifh  colour  of  the  Ikin  and  eyes. 

The  Jymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likcwife  according  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflamma- 
tion happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfider- 
able,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  mOch  as  fuf- 
peeled  *,  but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex 
part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe 
quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry 
cough,  a, hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the  ffiouJder, 
with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftiitguifhed  from  the  pleu- 
rify  by  the  pain  being  I'efs  violent,  feated  under  the 
falfc  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftin«« 
guiffied  from  the  Iiyfteric  and  hypochondriac  difor- 
ders  by  the  degree  ot  fever  with  which  it  is  always  at-* 
tended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex-* 
cefilve  thirft,  are  bad  fymptems.  If  it  ends  in  a 
fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difeharged 
outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  the  feirrhus 

of 
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t)f  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a 
proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of 
years  tolerably  cafy  ; but  if  he  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrhiis  will  be  con- 
verted into  a cancer,  which  mult  infallibly  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. — *-^TIie  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  dilute 
ing  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely. 
The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDlCINE.*^-^Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  necelTary^ 
even  though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 
it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  5 the 
body  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open*  A decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna^  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affedled  muft 
be  fomented  in  the  manner  diredfed  in  the  foregoing 
difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould  be  frequently 
adminiftered  \ and  if  the  pain  Ihould  notwithftanding 
continue  violent,  a bliftcring  pl^fter  ihay  be  applied 
over  the  part  affeded  •,  or  rather  a plafter  made  of 
gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar  of  fquills. 

Medicines  which  promjte  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  effeft  here;  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpiriCs  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
patiences  drink  three  or  four  times  a^day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fwcat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only 
thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  hum^n  blood. 
Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
topical  inflammations,  ought  to  diink  nothing  that  is 
colder  than  the  blood. 
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If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  muft  be  ufed  to  Jlop  them, 
iinlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
all  methods  fliould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  ap- 
plication of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c* 
Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes 
away  in  the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difcharged  by 
ftool,  but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means 
can  promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  muft  enfue  v nor 
will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  is 
opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver 
adheres  to  the  periton^um^  fo  as  to  form  a bag  for 
the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  •,  in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs 
by  a fufficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the 
patient’s  life 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  fliould  end  in  a fchirrhus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  flefh,  fifh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  or 
faked  provifions ; but  fhould,  for  the  moft  part,  live 
on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle 
exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter- 
milk. If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be 
fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or 
fpirits. . 

We  (hall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned* 

* I know  a gehtleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfcefies  of  the 
liver  opened,  and  is  now  a ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above 
eighty  years  of  age. 

The 
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TKe  chief  rule  with  refpefl  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let 
blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a 
heating  nature,  to  apply  warni  fomentations  to  the 
part  affeded,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 


OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 


HE  cholera  morhus  is  a violent  purging  and  vo- 


miting, attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a 


conftant  deSre  to  go  to  (tool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  moft  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for 
removing  it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafloned  by  a redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold;  food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach  5 as  butter, 
bacon,  fweat-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits  It  is  fometlmes  the  effedl  of 
ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vornits,  or  of  polfonous  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftopiach.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  violent  paflions  or  afFeftions  of  the  mind ; 
as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — —It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
cardialgla^  or  heart- burn,  four  belchings,  and  fla- 
tulencies, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
To  thele  fucceed  excelfive  vomiting,  and  purging 

* I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif 
eafe,  and  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon, 
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of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifli  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftenfion  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains. 
There  is  likewife  a great  thirfl,  with  a very  quick  un- 
equal puJfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  impercep- 
tible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and 
arc  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is 
obftrufted,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are 
the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

cafe,  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caule  Ihould  be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  rnuft 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liqtiors ; as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  polfet, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very 
weak  chicken  broth.  This  fhoulci  not  only  be 
drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a 
clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote 
the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decodion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  ipring  water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat- bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed 
in  its  ftead.  If  this  does  not  put  a ft  p to  the  vo- 
miting, two  table-lpoonfuls  of  the  faline julep,  with  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till  it 
ceaies. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  uo  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  dif- 
charges  do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falu- 
tary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought 
to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weak- 
ened by  the  evacuations,  which  may  be  known 
I from 
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from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft 
immediately  be  had  to  opiates^  as  recommended 
above ; to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wines,  with 
fpirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous 
cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-v/hcy,,  will 
likcwife  be  neceflary  to  fupport  the  patiences  fpirits, 
and  promote  the  perCpiration.  His  legs  fliould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  ^wit^l 
flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  ^nd 
warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations 
fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre* 
vent  a relapfe,  it  will  be  necelTary  for  fome  time  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at 
leaft  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  ^The  patiences 
food  ought  to  be  nourilhing,  but  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  he  Ihould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weak- 
ened, an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in 
fmall  wine,  fliarpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may 
be  drank  for  foin^  time^ 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  reliev- 
ing the  patient  even  in  the  mod  defperate  circum- 
ftances.  Of  this  } lately  faw  a very  ftriking  proof  in 
an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized 
with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  I did  not 
fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they  had  n>uch 
more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men. 
No  pulfe  could  be  felt ; the  e,5Ctfemities  were  cold 
and  rigid,  the  countenance  wa?  ghaftly,  and  the 
ftrength  almoft  quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from  this  de^ 
plorable  condition  they  were  both  recovered  by  tbp 
iu(e  of  opiates  ai^d  cordial  medicines, 
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OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS, 

A LOOSENESS,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered,  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  eva° 
cuation.  It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped, 
unlefs  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently 
weakens  the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes 
happens,  we  fhall  point  out  the  moft  commo?;i 
caufes  of  a looi'enefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obflrufted  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li- 
quors, to  bath  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke* 
warm  water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  ikin,  and  to 
take  every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perf|)ira- 
tion. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  cleanfe  the  flomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fecretions,  which  renders  them  or’  great  importance 
in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient 
ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  cafy 
digeflion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
watej. 

A loofenefs,  occafioned  by  the  obflrudlion  of  any 
cnfloraary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 

If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubflituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obr 
ftruded.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  oe  / 

taken  to  reflore  the  ufual  difeharges,  as  not  only 

the  . 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the  patient^s  lifcj  may 
depend  on  this.. 

A periodkal  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  ftopped» 
It  Is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  fbme 
offending  matter,  which;,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  have  fatal  effedts.  Children  are  very  liable 
to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething. 
It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  thern, 
that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with 
lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  ftools  fhould  at  any 
jtime  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea»fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panadp,  or  any  other 
food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will  ge- 
nerally correfib  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping 
ftools. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paffions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  muft  be 
treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  Imall  quan- 
tities. Opiates,  and  other  antilpafmodic  medicines, 
are  moft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  rnay  be  taken  in  a cup  oi:  valerian  or 
penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
iymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  chearfulnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  are  here  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance, 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  payenc 
muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  Small 
dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove 
their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extrerrities, 
occafiohs  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 

gentle 
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gentle  dofcs  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewifc  to  be  folicitcd  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&c.  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors ; as  wine-whey 
with  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum,  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medi- 
cines muft  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefc  ver- 
min, as  the  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomek  Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone, 
or  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  infilled,  will  be 
proper  to  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new 
generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  gene- 
rally proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from 
the  ufe  of  unwholefome  v/ater,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it 
may  be  correfted  by  mixing  with  it  quick  lime,  chalk, 
or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  ex^r- 
cife  immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a Joofe- 
nefs.  Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it 
will  be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to 
pfe  fiich  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
jftpmach,  a§  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringent  ingredients,  in  white  wine.  Such 
perfons  ought  likewife  to  talce  frequently  a glafs  or  two 
of  old  red -port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  necefTary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boilecl  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon ; rice-jelly,  fago  with  red  port ; and 
the  lighter  foft§  of  flelh-meat  rpafted.  The  drink 

my 
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may  be  thin  water-grud,  rice  frtter,  or  weak  broth 
made  from  lean  vea!,  or  with  a (beep’s  head,  as  be- 
ing more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  0/  chicken- 
broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  Ibould  live  tem- 
perately, avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  un- 
wholelbme  foods,  and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold,  moiftnre,  or 
whatever  may  obftrud:  the  perfpiration,  and  (hould 
wear  flinnel  next  the  llcin.  All  violent  paffions,  as 
fear,  anger,  &c,  are  likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded 
againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as 
exeefs  in  eating  and  drinking;  foulnefs  of  the  fto- 
mach ; the  acrimony  of  the  aliments  ; a tranflation 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the 
eryfipclasi,  or  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been 
too  fuddenly  (lopped  *,  from  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the 
fnenfeSy  &c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the 
colic,  the  iliac  palTion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gra- 
vel, worms  ; or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into 
the  ftomach.  Ic  is  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries 
done  to  the  brain  ; as  contufions,  compreffions, 

It  is  lilccwife  a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflamma- 
tions of  the  diaphragm,  inteftines,  fpleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioncd  by  unufual  mp* 
tions,  as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a car- 
riage, 8tc.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent pafljons,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  cfifagrec- 
able  objcdls,  cfpedally  of  fuch  things  as  have  for- 
merly 
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merly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  : 
in  this  c-ife,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a yellow  or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a bitter 
kfte.  Ferfons  who  are  fiibjedt  to  nervous  affec- 
tions are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Lafcly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymp- 
tom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes 
on  about  two  weeks  after  the  floppage  of  the 
r/ienfes^  and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe-  It  ought  therefore  tci 
be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a- flop  to  the  vomiting,  a 
dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  w^eak  camomile- tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obflruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all 
means  mufl  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difcharges;  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  effe<5fed,  their  place  muft  be  lupplied 
by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extre- 
mities in  warm  w^ter,  opening  iffues,  fecons,  perpe- 
tual blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effedl  of  pregnancy,  it 
may  generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however 
ought  to  be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the 
purgatives  fhould  be  of  the  mildefl:  kind,  as  figs, 
lte%ved  prunes,  manna,,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  wo- 
men are  moft  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning  imme- 
diately after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
cmptinefs  of  the  tlomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fome 
light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  af- 
fiicfed  with  vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in 
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body  and  mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their 
ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eai: 
much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  cafe;  if  the  flomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy 
may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low,  and 
the  pqrfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon- 
water,  with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  pranges, 
may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  flo- 
mach,  bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much-  rhubarb 
as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  aifo 
a good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fpme- 
times  alleviated  by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of 
diet. 

A vomiting,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieyed  by  alkaline  purges.  The  befi: 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difii  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necefiary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paflions,  or 
affedions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  mufl.be  care- 
fully avoided,  efpecialiy  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceed-, 
ingly  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to 
be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordiafi  as  negus, 
or  a little  brandy  arid  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of 
laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affedions 
of  the  ftomach,  muft,  caflor,  and  other  antifpafmo- 
dic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  piaf- 
ters  have  likewife  a good  effed.  The  fiomach-plafter 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatcry  may  be 

applied 
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applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a plafter  of 
thertacay  which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic 
medicines  may  likewfife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinna* 
mon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c. 
The  region  of  the  ftonfjach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or 
other  fpiritsi  The  belly  fliould  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the  brcaft 
in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts,  taken  in 
the  a6t  of  effervefcence,  of  lingular  ufe  in  (lopping 
a vomiting,  from  whatever  caule  it  proceeded.  Thefc 
may  be  prepared  by  diffolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of 
tartar  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frcfh  lemon-juice, 
and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the 
fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a little 
white  fugar.  This  draught  mu(t  be  fwal lowed  before 
the  effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. A violent  vomiting  has  fbmetimes  been  (lop- 
ped by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  (lomach  after  all 
other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leail  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient 
muft  avoid  all  manner  of  acflion.  The  diet  mud  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  flomach,  and  no- 
thing (hould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  (hould  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits 
eafier  on  the  flomach  than  liquids. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 

diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceflive  difchafgc 


of  urine.  It  is  fcldom  to  be  met  with  among 
young  people ; but  often  attacks  perfons  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  vio- 
lent employments^  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their 


C AiJSES. — A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of 
acute  difeafesi  as  fevers^  fluxes^  &c.  where  the  patient 
has  fuffered  by  exceffive  evacuations  •,  it  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journieS 
upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens* 
running,  &c*  It  may  be  brought  On  by  hard  drink- 
ing, or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  ftimulating  diuretic  medi- 
cines, as  tin([^ure  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effedt  of  drinking  too 
great  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine 
that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be 
drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  of- 
ten happens  that  they  occafion  worfe  dileafes  than 
thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this 
difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity 
of  the  organs  which  (ecrete  the  urine,  from  fome- 
thing  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from 
a thin  diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too 
great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages* 

SYMPTOMS. — In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 
exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
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patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafte^ 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
third,  with  forne  degree  of  fever ; his  mouth  is  dry^^ 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpitrlce*  The  drength 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  fielh  waftes  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is 
a heat  of  the  bowds ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tef- 
ticles^  and  feet  are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning; but  after  it  has  continued  longj  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  . In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a perfed  cure  is  not  to  be  expeded; 

REGlMEtST.  — Every  thing  that  ftimulates  the 
urinary  pafTages,  or  lends  to  relax  the  habit,  mud 
be  avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  fhould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  third  may  be  quenched 
with  acids  *,  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop, 
with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  food.  Of  animal 
fubdances,  diell-fidi  are  to  be  preferred  ; as  cyders, 
crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Bridol-water.  When  that  can- 
hot  be  obtained,  lirhe- water,  in  which  a due  propor- 
tion of  oak-bark  has  been  niacerated,  may  be  ufed. 
The  white  decodion  with  ifinglafs  dilTolved  in  it, 
is  likewife  a Very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  tb  take  c:^ercife,  but  it 
fhould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  fhould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air, 
the  ufe  of  the  flelh-bruffi,  and  every  thing  that  pro-^ 
motes  perfpiration,  is  of  fervicc.  For  this  reafon  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A lafrge 
ftren^thcning  plader  may  be  applied  to  the  back ; pr, 
what  will  anfwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body  may 
be  wrapped  in  plader. 

* See  Appendix,  Whlie  Deco&m* 
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MEDICINE. — Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be 
not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good 
efFed.  They  may  confifi  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamuni 
feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may 
be  taken  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open. 

The  patient  mud  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin- 
gents  and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  pow- 
der made  of  equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpif- 
fated  juice,  commonly  called  ^erra  Japonica^  may  be 
taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  The  allum  mud  firft  be  melted  in 
a crucible  \ afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded 
together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  powder 
the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindure  of 
roles  *. 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubdance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englifli  quarts 
of  milk  over  a How  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum, 
till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  reds  well.  They  take  off  Ipafm  and  irri- 
tation, and  at  the  fame  time  lelfen  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

The  bed  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day. 
The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  lefs 
difagreeablc,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
cdixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  can^ 
not  take  the  bark  in  fubdance  may  ufe  the  decoftion, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  ffiarp- 
ened  as  above. 

* See  Appendix,  Tindure  nf  Rofes, 
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There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  lifc^  called  an  INC  O NT  IN  EN  CT 
of  Urine.  But  this  is  very  different  from  a dia- 
betes, as  the  water  pafTes  off  involuntarily  by  drops, 
and  dots  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity.  This 
difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous.  It 
is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphinfter  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effed  of  a palfyi  Some-, 
times  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some* 
times  it  is  the  efit£l  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  flrong  diuretics, 
or  of  ftimulating  medicines  injeded  into  the  blad- 
der. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  ; but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cuted. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe, 
a piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fupprefbon  of 
tjrine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as  an  inflam* 
mation  of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  \ fmall  (tones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  f^ces  lying 
in  the  reihinu  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  contradion  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder 
itfclf,  a fwelling  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cales  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obftruding  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine  \ but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  fafety  by  perfons  (killed  in  furgery,  we  (hall 

* A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied,  an- 
fwers,  this  purpofc  heii. 
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fay  nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A bongee  may  be  ufed 
by  any  cautions  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obflruftiohs 
of  urine,  fomentations,  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrengch  will  permit,  is  necelTary, 
efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
mation. iBleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fe- 
ver, by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by 
relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ffric- 
ture  upon  the  vefTels  which  occafloned  the  obftruc* 
tion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mufl;  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  confifl:  of  warm  water  alone,  or 
of  deco61ions  of  mild  vegetables  ; as  mallows,  ca- 
momile-flowers, &c.  Clothes  dipped  in  thefe  may 
either  be  applied  to  the  part  affefted,  or  a large 
bladder  filled  with  the  decoftion  may  be  kept  con- 
tinually upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part^ 
which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe 
continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the 
decoftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  part 
equally  moifl. 

In  all  obftruftions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  at- 
tempted by  ftrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  gentle  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyf- 
ters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly 
afTifl  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts 
adjacent. 

The  food  mufl  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile 
foap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink ; 
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and,  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall 
gin  punch. 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought 
to  live  very  tempe-'ate.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light, 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all 
acids  and  auflere  wines,  fhould  cake  fufficient  exer« 
cife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occu- 
pations, 

6f  the  gravel  and  stone. 

When  fmall  flones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difeharged  along  v>/ith  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  afflided  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  flones 
happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  forne 
time,  it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  be- 
comes too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  laid  to  have  the  flone. 

CAUSES. — The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  high  living ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines;  a fedentary  iite  ; lying  too  h.ot,  Toft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back  ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  flony  particles;  aliments  of  an 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  cUfpofitlon.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  af- 
flided  with  the  gout  or  rhcumatifm,  are  moft  liable 
to  It, 

SYMPTOMS. — Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  occaflon  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vo- 
miting, and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the 
ftone  defeends  into  the  ureter^  and  is  too  large  to 
pafs  along  with  cafe,  all  the  above  fyrnptoms  are 
incieafed ; the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder ; 
the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  afFedled  fide  are  benumbed  ; 
the  teltides  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is 
obftrudled* 
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A ftone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  5 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  {topping 
iuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  flream  ; by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion, efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on 
a rough  road  ; from  a white,  thick,  copious, 
{linking,  mucous  fediment  in  the  urine  ; from  an 
itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis ; from  bloody  urine 
from  an  inclir.ation  to  go  to  ftovol  during  the  dif- 
charge  of  urine  •,  from  the  patient’s  paffing  his  urine 
more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ercdt  pofture^ 
from  a kind  of  a convuifive  motion  occafioned  by 
the  fliarp  pain  in  difcharging  the  laft  drops  of  the 
urine ; and  laftly,  from  founding  or  fearching  with 
the  catlieter. 

• REGIMEN. — Perfons  afflided  with  the  gravel 
or  (lone  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heat- 
ing nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their 
diet  ought  chiefly  to  confill:  of  fuch  things  as  tend 
to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep 
the  body  open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnage, 
lettuce,  parfley,  fucccry,  purflane,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  and  radiflies,  may  be  fafely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  i>n  this  cafe,  reckon?- 
ed  medicinal.  The  moft  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
butter-milk,  nnilk  and  water,  barley-water;  decoc- 
tions or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows, 
parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c. 
If  the  patient  has  been  .accuflomed  to  generous 
liquors,  he  may  drink  gin  and  water  not  too 
ftrong. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper  *,  but  violent  motion 
is  apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  there- 
fore advife  that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation, 
Perfons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  often  pafs  a great 
P54mber  of  ftones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  ^ 
Y 3 / carriage; 
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carriage ; but  thofe  who  have  a ftone  in  the  bladder 
are  fddom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife. 
Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe, 
a fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were 
people  careful,  upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to 
obferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fuf- 
ficient  exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or  at 
lead  prevented  from  increafing  •,  but  if  the  fame  courfe 
which  occafiuned  the  difeafe  is  perfifted  in,  it  muft  be 
aggravated. 

MEDICINE. — In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 
gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafipned  by  a Hone 
ilicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary 
pafi'ages,  the  patient  mud  be  bitd,  warm  fomenta- 
tions fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affccled, 
emollient  clyders  adininidered,  and  diluting  mucila- 
ginous liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this 
cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles, 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder^  to  which  we 
refer. 

Dr,  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjedl  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  done 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfad,  an  Englifh  pint  of  oyder  or 
cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  Dodtor  very  judly  oh- 
ferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmali 
to  have  any  fenfible  effeft  in  dilTolvihg  a done  in 
the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its 
growth. 

When  a done  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doc- 
tor recommends  Alicanc  foap,  and'  oyder  or  coc- 
kle-lhell  lime-water  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
manner : The  patient  mud  fwailow  every  day,  in 
any  farm  that  is  lead  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the 
internal  part  of  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or 
four  Englifh  pints  of  oyder  or  cockle-fticli  lime- 
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water,  the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofes ; 
the  largeft  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  morning  early  ; 
the  fecond  at  noon ; and  the  third  at  feven  in  the 
evening drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water ; the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead  of 
other  liquors^ 

The  patient  (hould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity 
of  the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned 
abo’ife ; at  firft  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  former,  and 
three  drachms  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  daily. 
This  quantity,  however^  he  may  increafe  by  de- 
grees^ and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of 
his  complaints,  for  feveral  months ; nay,  if  the 
ftono  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  Jikewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not 
only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  fmali 
quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime- 
water  inftcad  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has 
been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  thefe  medicines, 
he  may  not  only  take  the  firft  water,  but,  if  he  finds 
he  can  eafily  beat  it,  heighten  its  diflblving  power 
ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on  frcfh  cal- 
cined (hells. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefiy  in  vogue  at  ptefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in 
fbme  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor ; as  veal-broth^ 
new  milk,  lin feed-tea^  a Iblution  of  gumarabic,  or  a 
decoflion  of  marlhmallow  roots.  The  patient  muft 
begin  with  fmali  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it^, 

y The  -canflfc  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
-quick  lime  with  one  of  pot-afhes,  and  fufFering  them  to  ftand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  mufl:  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it 
be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  cot  happen  readily,  a fmali  quantity 
€>f  water  maybe  added  to  the  mixture. 
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Though  tjie  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the 
moft  powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been 
difcovered  for  the  (lone ; yet  there  are  fome  things 
of  a more  fimple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes 
are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a 
trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  fylvejhis^  or 

wild  carrot,  fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found 
to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomaqh 
could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A 
decodlion  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces, 
with  ten  drops  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large 
quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is 
likewife  found  to  be  of*  conflderable  fervtee,  and 
may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or  in  any  other  form  that  is 
more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fliall  mention 
is  the  uva  urfi.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of 
late  both  for  the  gravel  and  flone.  It  feems  how- 
ever to  be  in  ail  refpedls  inferior  to  the  foap  and 
lime-water  *,  but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  fre- 
quently, to  my  knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  com- 
plaints. It  is  generally  taken  in  powder  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
It  may  however  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven 
or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with  great  fafcty  and  good 
effeff. 


CHAP.  XXXIII^ 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 
OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  frpm  being  al- 
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ways  dangerous,  that  they  often  prove  falutary. 
When  fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  flop 
them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the 
patient’s  life.  Mod  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalleft 
difeharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  flyptic  and  aftringent 
medicines,  by  which  means  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which, 
had  the  difeharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might 
have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  mu  ft  not  be  flopped, 
T hey  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve 
herfelf ; and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  obftruding  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif- 
charges ; but  even  this  requires  the  greateft  caution. 
Inftances  might  be  given  where  the  ftopping  of  a fmall 
periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the  fingers,  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  health. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
in  years  are  more  liable  to  hsemoptoe,  or  difeharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 
life,  hemorrhoidal  fluxes  ard  moft  common  ; and  in 
the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from  the 
urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a particular  cbnftruc- 
tion  of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a 
laxity  of  the  veffels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At 
other  times  they  proceed  from  a determinatiofi  of 
the  blood  towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head, 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  &c.  Tliey  may  likewife 
proceed  frpm  an  inflammatory  difpofuion  of  the 
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blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of 
fever  : this  likcwife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafl- 
oned  by  an  obllrudted  perfpiration,  or  a ftridure  upon 
the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
fyftenii 

But  a dilfolvcd  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewifc 
occafion  hsemorrhages.  Thusj  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentery,  the  feUrvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c* 
there  are  often  very  great  difeharges  of  blood  from 
different  pafts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which 
tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile 
alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality  may  likewife  occafion  htemorrhages  ^ as  alf© 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly 
ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  pafiions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  effe6l.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occa- 
fion  an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of 
the  body,  by  overftraining  or  hurting  the  veffcls,  may 
have  the  fame  effed:,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long 
kept  in  an  unnatural  pohure,  as  hanging  the  head 
very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  hemorrhage  mufl  be  adapted  to 
Its  caufe*  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
t)r  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  necelfary*  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe 
to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all 
itrong  liquors,  and  food  tha?  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or 
Himulating  quality*  The  body  fhould' be  kept  cool, 
and  the  mind  cafy. 

When  ail  haemorrhage  Is  owing  to  ^ putrid  or 
diffoived  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vege-» 
tables  of  a nourifhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c. 
His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  watery  and 
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fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  lemom,  vinegar,  or 
fpirirs,  of  vitriol.  The  bed  medicine  in  this  cafe 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effecSl:  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
effeded  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity 
of  fperma-ceti. 

When  an  obftrudfed  perfpiration,  or  a ftri(5lure 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyflem,  is  the  caufe  of  an 
hsernorrhage^  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  lying  a- bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofc  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulle,  flufliing  in 
the  face,  pulfation  of  the  teqiporal  arteries,  heavinefs 
in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of 
the  noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difeharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood  to- 
wards the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is 
likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In 
all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  necelTary,  a fponta<» 
neons  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  noffe  is  of  much 
more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a 
lancet. 

In  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  ftopped 
or  not.  It  is  a common  pradice  to  fiop  the  bleed- 
ing, without  confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or 
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rhe  cure  of  a difeafe.  This  condudl  proceeds  from 
fear;  but  it  has  often  bad,  ^ and  fometimes  fatal 
confeqiiences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon 
to  believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  ; and  therefore 
it  fliould  be  fufFered  to  goon,  at  lead:  as  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfedl  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
flopped,  efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe 
it  cannot  be  Hopped  without  riflving  the  patient’s 
life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves 
any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  con- 
tinues till  the  pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities 
begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  com- 
plains of  being  fick  or  faint,  it  muft  immediately  be 
flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his 
legs  immeiTed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little 
tighter  than  ufuah  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
arms,  about  the  place  where  they  are  ufually  made 
for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tight? 
nefs.  Thefe  muft  be  gradually  ftackened  as  the  blood 
begins  to  ftop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it 
gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  will  ftop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  dofills 
of  lint  dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
put  up  the  noftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they 
may  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diifolved 
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In  water  may  likewlfe  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
tent  clipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  np,  may 
be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of -equal  parts  of  white 
fugar,  burnt  alium,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up 
the  nollril  from  whence  the  blood  iffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  fak,  and  the  fime  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
not  operate,  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  komach  will  bear  it. 
If  a ftronger  medicine  be  necelTary,  a tea-cupful  of 
the  tincture  of  roles,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  weak  fpiric  of  vit'rioi,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  v^ater,  with  a little  con:imoa  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  feme  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  1 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  fuflbcated  with  the  blood,  elpedally  if  he  falls 
afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  iohng  a great 
quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fufFocation  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faflening  pieces  of 
jponge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremi- 
ties ; afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
on  the  outfide- with  a fufiicient  degree  of  tighenefs, 

^ From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  given  frequently,  feldom  fails  to  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
&T  from  any  other  part. 
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After  the  bleeding  is  (lopped  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poflible.  He  (hduld  not 
pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and 
fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thofe'who  are  affedled  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm 
water,  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 
ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  ere6l  pofture  as  pof- 
fible,  and  never  to  view  any  objecl  obliquely.  If 
they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with 
now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to 
leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  dif- 
folved  (late  of  the  blood,  the  diet  ihould  be  rich  and 
nourifhing  ; as  Ilrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-grud 
with  vvine  and  fugar,  See,  Infuhons  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perfifled 
in  for  a confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND. 

PILES. 

A DISCHARGE  of  blood  frcm  the  haetnorrhoidal 
vefTcls  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veficls 
only  fwell,  and  difeharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceed- 
irig  painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  Mind  piles, 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  (Ize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a ledentary,  inadive  life,  are 
mod  fubjed  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  a 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
attadics  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  acci- 
dental. Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women, 
cfpecially  thofe  of  a fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbu- 
tic  habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  by  ftrbng  aloetlc  purges,  high-feafoned  food, 
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drinking  great  quantities  of  Tweet  wines,  the  ne^ 
gleft  of  bleeding,  or  other  enftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coftivenels,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  hard  or  difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions,  will  likewife  occafion  the 
piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on 
fitting  on  the  damp  grounds.  A pair  of  thin  breeches 
will  excite  the  difordcr  in  a per  Ton  who  is  fubje(S:  to 
it,  and  Tometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it 
before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  afflided  with 
the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  am$  is  not  always  to 
be  treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  Talutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  Jt  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory 
fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muff 
be  had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and 
manner  of  living.  A difeharge  which  might  be 
excefiive  and  prove  hurtfid  to  one,  may  be  very 
moderate,  and  even  falucary  to  another.  That  only 
is  to  be  efteemed  dangerous,  which  continues  too 
long,  and  is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the  patjenPs 
ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other 
fundions  neceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeharge  muff  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.. 
The  DIET  muff  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confifting 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and 
broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate  water,  oranger 
whey,  decodtions  or  infufions  of  the  affringent  and 
mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biffort, 
the  marfhmallow-roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk, 
aad  taken  in  the  du^intity  of  an  ounce  three  or 

four 
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four  times  a»day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  grea? 
repute,  owing  to  its  being  feidom  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  effecls  *,  but  when  taken 
as  here  diredted,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio- 
lent haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  alTifted  by  the 
tindlure  of  rofes  *,  a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  con- 
lerve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a ftrengthener . and  alfringent.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a giafs  of  red  wine, 
fliarpcned  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a- month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a faiutary  difeharge  and  by  no  means  to  be  flop- 
ped.  Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  top- 
ping a periodical  difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
ha^morrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe. 
The  diet  mud  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  necelTary  that 
the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  fmall  doles  of  the  flowers  of  brimflone  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
and  a tea-fpcoaful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
or  oftener  if  neceflary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers 
of  brimltone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purifled  nitre 
may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  leni- 
tive eleduary,  and  a tea-fpoonfui  of  it  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftridion  of  the 
anusj  that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this 
caL  I have  knoAn  a vomit  have  a very  good 
effed. 


When 
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When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fvvelledj 
but  difeharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part^ 
or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried 
with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difeharge^ 
and  the  pil*es  appear  large,  leeches  muft  be  applied 
as  near  them  as  pofiible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the 
piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches 
will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancer. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with  nO 
danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles ; but  I do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  any  effeds  from  thefe  worth  men- 
tioning. Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part 
moift,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 
emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 

St^ITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h^moptoe,  of 
fpitting  of  Mood,  Perfons  of  a Qender  make,  and  a Ia3t 
fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breads,  are  moft 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  corrfmon  in  the  fpring, 
and  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a common  ob- 
lervation,  that  tliofe  who  have  been  fubjed  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  afterwards  mod  liable 
to  an  haemoptoe. 

C ABUSES.*— ‘An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from  ex- 
cefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weakned  ^ e&c  JungSj 
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or  a bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  It  is  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  exceffive  drinking,  running,  wreftling, 
finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak 
lungs,  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that 
organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  (hould  likcwife 
guard  againft  violent  paffions,  exceffive  drinking,  and 
every  thing  that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies 
getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down 
upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ. 
The  obftrudion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may 
occafion  a fpitting  of  blood  ; as  negledt  of  bleeding 
or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  ftoppage  of 
the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  feir- 
rhous  concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obltrudts  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the 
effedl  of  a long  and  violent  cough ; in  which  cafe 
it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A 
violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body  will  occafion  an  h^moptoe.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which 
is  too  much  ratified  to  be  able  properly  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe 
who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or 
the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch  as  af- 
cend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak 
of  Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymprom, 
and  in  fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is 
the  cafe  in  pieiirifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry 
other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  feurvy,  or  confumption, 
it  is  a bad  fymptem,  and  Ihews  that  the  lungs  are  ul- 
cerated. 
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SYMPTOMS. — Spirting  of  blood  is  generally 
preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreflion  of 
the  bread,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and 
a difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  uQiered 
in  with  fhivering  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  cof- 
tivenefs,  great  laflitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  (hew  a general  ftridure 
upon  the  veflTels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners 
of  a very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymp- 
toms  do  not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always 
be  diflinguifhed  from  an  ha^moptoe.  Sometimes 
the  blood  that  is  fpic  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid 
red  colour;  and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of 
a dark  or  blackifh  colour ; nothing  however  can  be 
inferred  from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood 
has  lain  a longer  or  fhorter  time  in  the  bread  before 
it  was  difeharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a drong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a found  conditution,  is  not  very  dangerous ; 
but  when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or 
perfons  of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. When  it  proceeds  from  a feirrhus  or  poly- 
pus of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater 
when  the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a 
large  veflel  than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the  extrava- 
fated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread,  it 
corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  gene- 
rally fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patieat  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body 
or  quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger. 
The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  fcothed,  and  every 
occafion  of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided.  The 
diet  fl^ouki  be  fofe,  cooling,  and  fiender;  as  rice 
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boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  pa- 
nado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be 
too  low.  Even  water  gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupporc 
the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  ftrong  liquors  muft: 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Every  thing  however  (hould  be  drank  cold, 
and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  Ihould  obferve 
the  ftridteft  filence,  or  at  leaft  fpeak  with  a very  low 
voice. 

MEDICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary 
difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped 
by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifehief  is  often  done 
by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on.  It  may 
however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life;  in  which  cafe  proper  means 
muft  be  ufed  for  reftraining  it. 

The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diet ; as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  and 
fuch  like.  If*  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  defired 
effe6l,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  elecluary  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceflary. 
If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  direded  for  a bleeding  at 
the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverilh,  bleeding  and 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe ; a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a day.  His 
drink  may  likewife  be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice 
of  lemon,  or  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  virriol ; 
or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tindure 
of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has 
likewife  a very  good  effed  in  this  difeafe.  Opi- 
ates too  are  fometimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  muft 
be  adminiftered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops 
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of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water 
twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided 
they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  confer ve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces  a-day ; and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
a cough,  it  Ihould  be  made  int®  an  eleduary  with 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies. 

if  ftronger  aftringents  be  necefTiry,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in 
a glafs  of  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubje6i:  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fliould 
be  light  and  cool,  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and 
vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 
mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges 
df  blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  5 but 
it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea;  and  is  ac- 
companied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  faint- 
ing fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from 
an  obftrudlion  of  the  menfes  in  women ; and  fome- 
times  from  the  flopping  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  flux 
in  men.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
greatly  ftimulates  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  ftrong 
vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  (harp  or  hard 
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fubttances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  See,  It  is  often 
the  elfed  of  obftrudions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifeera.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes, 
or  from  any  of  the  caiifes  which  produce  inflam- 
mation. In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is 
a very  common,  but  by  no  means  a dangerous 
fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfen- 
tery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  befi: 
way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters. 
Purges  muft  not  be  given  till  the  difeharge  is 
ftopt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate  the  iiomach,  and 
increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and  drink 
muil  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in 
fmall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has 
fometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  bet- 
ter when  fliarpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vi- 
triol. When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  neceffary  j but  the  patient’s  weak- 
nefs  will  feldorn  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe  5 
but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall  doles,  as  four 
or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

After  the  difeharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally troubled  wirh  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will 
be  necelTary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE, 

This  is  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  velTels  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioi  ed  by  their  being 
either  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or 
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lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumftances 
which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without 
interruption  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from 
the  kidneys;  but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmail  quan- 
tity, of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and 
pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from 
the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by 
a rough  done  defcending  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureters^  it  is  attended 
with  a fharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt 
by  a ftone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  mod  acute  pain,  and  a previous  flop- 
page  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a done  lodged  in  the 
kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  danger:  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  fome- 
where  in  the  urinary  pafTages.  Sometimes  this 
difcharge  proceeds  from  exccfs  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation than  a difeafe.  If  the  difcharge  however 
be  very  great,  it  may  wafle  the  patient’s  flrength, 
and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a 
confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mufl  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it 
proceeds, 

When  it  is  owing  to  a fbone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation,  a defcripuon  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofc. 
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If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptomi 
of  infiamniarion,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The 
body  muft  iikewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines  ; as  cream  of 
tartar,  rhubarb,  metnna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive 
eleduary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a difToIved  ftate 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome 
malignant  dileafe ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on 
the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  adds,  as  has 
already  been  fliewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fiifped  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a fofr,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
decoctions  of  marftv mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  lolu- 
tions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfh- 
inallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englifti  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; two 
ounces  i f gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diftolved  in  the  {trained  liquor,  and  a 
tea  cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too 
foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the 
veflels,  may  produce  inflammatie-ns,  abfeefs,  and  ul- 
cers. If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feerns  to  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftrin^ 
gents  may  be  neceffary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 
take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tindure  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  tjmes 
s-d.ijr. 
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This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  moft  common  in  marlhy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  lummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic. 
Perfons  are  ip.oll  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is 
confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  Ihipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and 
fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES.--"  The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 
by  any  thing  that  obdru^^s  the  perfpiration,  or  ren« 
ders  the  humours  putrid ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholdbme  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  fre- 
quently communicated  by  infedipn.  This  ought  to 
make  people  extremely  cautious  ip  going  near  fuch 
perfons  as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell 
of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  com-!> 
municate  the  infedion. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 

belly,  attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftoo4  and  generally 
more  or  lefs  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a 
quick  pulfe,  great  third,  and  an  indination  to  vo- 
mir.  The  fto^ils  are  at  firft  greafy  and  frothy,  af- 
terwards they  are  ftreaked  with  bicod,  and  at  laft 
have  trequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed 
with  fmall  filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms 
are  fometimes  pafled  both  upwards  and  downwards 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Whea 
the  patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down, 
as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fome^^ 
times  a part  of  the  inteftine  is  adually  protruded, 
Which  proves  exceeding  troubiefopie,  efpecially  iri 

children, 
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children.  Flatulency  is  likewife  a troublefome 
fymptorn,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  a diar- 
rhcsa  or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools. 
It  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its 
not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits 
of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafled  by  the  gout,  the  fcur^ 
vy,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  ' Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  ligns,  as 
they  Ihew  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When 
the  flools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding 
difagreeable  cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very 
great,  as  it  (hews  the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind. 
It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptorn  when  clyflers  are  im- 
mediately returned ; but  ftill  more  lo,  when  the 
paflage  is  fo  obftinately  (hut,  that  they  cannot  be 
injcded.  A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
with  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  arc 
figns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN.' Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlintfs.  It  contributes 
greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs 
to  the  lafcty  of  fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  conta- 
gious difeafeS  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  in- 
fection fpread,  by  the  ncgled  of  deanlinefs ; but 
in  no  one  m(  re  than  this.  Every  thing  about  the 
patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed.  The  excre- 
ment fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  continue,  in  his 
chambt^tj  but  removed  immediately  and  buried  under 
ground.  A conflant  Itream  ot  frefh  air  fhould  be 
admitted  into  the  chamber  •,  and  it  ought  frequently 
to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  orfome 
pUier  flrong  aud, 
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The  patient  muft  not  be  difconraged,  but  his  fpi- 
rlts  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes 
of  this  natuie  have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increaled  by  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to 
be  perfons  of  fkiil,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worft 
effeds. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  (kin  has  often 
a very  good  effed  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  overrheating  the  body^ 
Great  caiuion  however  is  neceflary  in  leaving  it  ofl. 
I have  often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  im- 
prudently throwing  off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the 
feafon  was  fufliciently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofc 
this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fliouid  n^ver  be  left  off 
t)ut  in  a warm  ^afon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefh,  fifh,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
(conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  patient’s  food. 
Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often  known 
dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature, 
cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved 
ineffedual 


Another 


^ The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a flieep’s  head 
and  feet  with  thcildn  upon  them,  and  toTurn  the  y/ool  blf  with 
a hot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  therri  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jell)'. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  pf  it  warm 
.}yith  toailed  bread  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A clyfter  of  it 
inay  likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth 
ip  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  fldnned  j but  we 

hav^ 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  iifed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  dour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  fcven 
hoprs,  tiil|  it  becomes  as  hard  as  fiarch.  Two  or 
three  table*fpoonfuLs  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  tbicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
ened  to  the  patient’s  talte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food  ** 

In  a putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  moll  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ; as 
apples,  grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftraw- 
berries,  &c,  Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or 
boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  choofes. 
The  prejudice  againll  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great, 
that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of 
dyfenteries.  I'his  however  is  an  egregious  miftake. 
Both  reafon  and  experience  fhew,  that  good  fruit 
is  one  of  the  beil  medicines,  both  for  the  preven- 

liafe’  re'afon  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
hufuiefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine, 
otherwife  this  nright  be  ihewn  to  polTefs  virtues  every  way  fuited 
to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid 
fiate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife 
be  iieceffaiy  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

^ The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of 
medicine  iii  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this 
food  in  his  public  ledlurcs  with  great  encomiums.  He  diredled 
it  to  be  made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  fineft  flour,  as  tight 
m poffible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water, 
and  to  dridge  the  ontfide  with  flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was 
formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it 
while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry 
mafs,  as  direfted  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water, 
will  not  only  anfsverthe  purpofe  »f  food,  but  may  likewife  be  give* 
in  elyfters^ 


non 
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lion  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every 
refpedi:  calculated  to  counteract  that  tendency  to 
putrefadion,  from  whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind 
of  dyfentery  proceechs.  The  patient  in  (ucb  a cafe 
ought  therefore  i;o  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he 
pleafes,  provided  it  be  ripe 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink 
and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be 
had,  barley-water  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  drank,  or  a decodion  of  barley  and  tama^ 
rinds ; two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  wa- 
ter to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or  water 
wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are 
all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camo- 
mile-tea, if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding 
proper  drink.  It  both  ftrengchens  the  ftomach,  and 
by  its  antileptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortification 
of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif, 

cafe  it  is  always  neceflary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paf- 
fages.  For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha 
muft  be  given^  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camo«- 

^ I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfe*i=- 
tery  in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
relief,  but  to  no.  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint:- 
ments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  flcin  and  bone,  he  came  .over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no 
better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to'leave  off  the  ufe  of 
drugs,  and  to  trull  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  wkh 
gentle  exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure 
at  that  feafon.  Thefe  he  ate  with  milk  tvrice  and  fometimes  thri.ee 
a-day.  The  eonfeqncnce  was,  that  in  a Ihort  time  his  ftools  we-r-f 
reduced  from  upwards  of  tv/,enty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  .and 
ibmetimes  not  lb  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  cams 
in,  and  was  in  a few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  th§ 
Country  wliere  I was  with  a view  to  return  to  Ameriga« 

mils* 
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mile-tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceflary  here. 
A fcruple,  or  at  mofl;  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha, 
is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes 
a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the 
vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcruplcs  of  rhubarb, 
nuift  be  taken;  or  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
Epfom  falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other 
day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three 
times  a day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  efPed  a cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed  : 

A clyftcr  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiflered  twice  a day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  difiblved  in  an  Engiifh  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table- fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effecS,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  the  yciponic  confe^iion^  drinking  after  it  a tca-cupful 
of  the  dccodliion  of  logwood 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  relapfe  •,  to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cumfpedlion  with  refpect  to  diet  is  neceffary.  The 
patient  miift  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except 
now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine  •,  but  he  mult 
drink  no  kind  of  malt  liquor.  He  fhould  likewife 
abitain  from  animal  food,  as  fifh  and  hdli,  and  live 
principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

* See  Appendix,  Deco&kn  of  Log<iuoGd. 
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Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  arc  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  Ihouid  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  fhould  take  ex- 
ercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may 
likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and 
may  drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a flrift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  Tick. 
Bad  fmells  are  likewife  to  be  flninned,  efpecially 
thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal  fubftances. 
The  necelTaries  where  the  fick  go  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm 
liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or,- 
two  of  rhubarb  "at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail, 
we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take 
either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  te  ‘ ' 
LIENTERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which, 
though  iefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  meric 
confideration,  Thefe  ciifeafes  generally « proceed 
from  a relaxed  flare  of  the  flomach  and  inteffines^ 
which  is  fomecimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  pallet' 
through  them  with  hardly  any  fenfible  alteration ; 
and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of  non- 
rifhmenc. 

When  the  lientery  or  cosliac  pafTion  fiK:cecds  to 
a dyfenteryg  the -cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dan- 
ger jus  in  old  age,  erpecially  when  the  confliturioa 
lias  been  broken  by  excels  or  acute  di'eales.  If  the 
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ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  thiift 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  the  cure  mufl  be  attempted,  by  firll 
deanfing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  v/ich  gentle  vomits 
and  purges ; afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency 
to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates 
and  aftringent  medicines,  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool. 
This  difeafe  refemblcs  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in 
its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 
needlefs  to  infift  upon  It. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

Aches  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affed  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
but  we  {hall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  moft 
frequently  and  arc  attended  with  the  greatefl:  dan- 
ger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affeds  a particu- 
lar part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  ; 
when  the  whole  head  is  affeded,  cephaUa  and  when 
oii  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyjlericus. 

There  are  alio  other  diftindions.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external  5 fometimes  it 

is 
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h an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fymp- 
tomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hoc 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a confiderable  heat  of  the  part  affedted.  When 
from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a dulf  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnds  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrudls  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veiTcIs  of  the  head,'  may  occa-^ 
fion  a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habir,  who 
abound  with  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from 
the  rupprefTion  of  culfomary  evacuations ; as  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet,  ^c.  'It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines  a 
great  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head ; as.  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head  for 
a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a head- 
ach  •,  as  looking  long  obliquely'at  any  objedl,  wear- 
ing any  thing  tight  abouc  the  neck,  a new  hat,  of 
the  like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  floppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtule,  pref- 
fing  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient 
can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafloned  by  the 
cauflic  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally 
alfccls  the  fkull,  and  often  produces  a caries  of  ihc 
bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipe- 
las,  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive 
difeafes.  What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or 
emptinefs,  will  often  alfo  occafion  head-achs.  I have 
often  feen  inftances  of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck 
A a 
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too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a fuilicient  quantity  of 
folid  food. 

There  is  likewise  a mod  violent,  fixed,  contlant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head^ach,  which  occafions  great 
debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  deep,  de- 
ftroys  the  appetite,  caiifes  a vertigo^  dimnefs  of  fight, 
a noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
fometimes  vomiting,  coflivends,  coldntfs  of  the  ex^ 
tremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpeciaily  quartans,  k is  like-^ 
wife  a very  common  fymptom  in  hyfterie  and  bypo-^ 
chondriac  complaints. 

When  a head>ach  attends  an  accute  fever,  with 
pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  rymtom.  In 
excelTive  head-achs,  coldncfs  of  the  extremities  is  a 
bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very 
violent,  it  often  terminates  in  biindnefs,  an  apo- 
plexy, deafnefs,  a vert'igOy  the  palfy,  or  the  epu 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confifl  of  fuch  emollient 
fubftances  as  whll  corred  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open  ; as  apples  boiled  in  milk, 
fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought 
to  be  diluting  ; as  barley-water,  mfnfions  of  mild 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  deco(dions  of  the'  fudorific 
woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept 
warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  the 
head  fliould  be  fliaved,  and  bathed  -with  water  and 
vinegar.  The  patient  ought  as  much  as  poOible  to 
keep  in  an  ered  pollure,  and  nor  to  he  with  his  head 
too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood, 
or  an  hot  bilious  conlVitution,  bleeding  is  necef- 
fary.  T’hQ  j)atient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein, 
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knd  the  operation  repeated  ^ if  there  be  occafion^ 
application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice. 
A^c«?^‘wards  a biiftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the 
neck  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  cf  the  head  that 
}s  moft  affefted.  In  forne  cafes  it  will  he  proper 
to  blifler  the  whole  head,  In  peifQns  of  a grofs 
habit,  ifiues  or  perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  fervice* 
The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle 
laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  ferum  ftagnaring  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  fkull,  with  a diili,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
necclTary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalapj* 
or  the  hks.  It  will  allb  be  nece/Tary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  bead,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  open  for  a corTzderable  time  by  a perpetu4 
blifter.  . ^ 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafloned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  a riLinning  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fhoiild  f;>e- 
queotly  fnaeil  to,  a bottle  of  volatile  falts^  he  may 
likewife  take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the 
nofe,  fo  as  to  promote  a difeharge  from  it ; as  the 
herb  maftich,  ground  ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrania^  efpecialiy  a periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  pi  a foqlnTs  of  |he  ftoiTiach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adrriiniileredj  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficient*^ 
3y  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceffary.  A penodi-i 
cai  head  ach  has  been  cured  by  wearing  a piece  of 
flinnel  over  the  forehead  dunng  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate 
®f  the  humours,  as  in  the  feurvy  and  venereal 
difeafe,  the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  mu^ 
driok  freely  of  the  deco6fion  of  WQOds^  or  the 
A ^ $ decoSf- 
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deco6Hon  of  farfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquo- 
rice Thefe,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce 
very  happy  efFedls.  When  a colledlion  of  matter 
is  fck  under  the  lldn,  it  mufl:  be  difeharged  by 
an  incifion,  otherwife  it  v/ill  render  the  bone  ca- 
rious. 

When  the  head  ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  en- 
danger the  patienfs  life,  or  is  attended  with  con- 
tinual watching  and  dilirium,  recourfe  mufl  be  had 
to  opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyf- 
ters  or -mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  affefled  part  may  be 
rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dip- 
ped in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  parr.  The  pa- 
tient may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  rs  only  to  be  done  in 
cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought 
alw'ays  to  accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of  opi- 
ates t . 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horfe-radifh  ought  likewife  ta 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  necelTary 
when  the  pdn  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affedling 
the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  hear, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  5 as  the  faline  draughts 
with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

^ See  Appendix,  Deco8lon  of  SarfapartUuf 

'I'  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmall 
dofes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  I have  known 
a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  twenty-four 
hours;  but  fuch  dofes  ought  only  to  be  admliiikered  by  a perfon 
of  fdlh. 
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A little  aether,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a 
violent  head-ach« 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH, 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
feription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  flioulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftru6led  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  othe'  caufes  of  inflammation.  J have 
often  known  the  tooth  ach  occafioned  by  negleding 
fome  part  of  the  ufiial  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fit- 
ting with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  ex- 
pofing  it  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink 
taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  ery  hurtful  to  the 
teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fu gar,  o*  ether  fweet 
meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  dif- 
trudive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing 
any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth  with 
pine,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel 
with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifehief,  as 
the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubjedt  to  the 
tooth-ach,  efpeciaily  during  the  flrfl:  three  or  four 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  pro- 
ceeds from  fcorbutic  humours  affedting  the  gums. 
In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall 
out  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or 
carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mufl:  firfl:  en- 
deavour to  leflTen  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  af- 
fedled.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcari- 
fy ing  the  gums,  or  -applying  ledches  to  them,  and 
bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The 
perfpiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drink- 
A a 3 ing  . 
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ing  freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  of  other  diluting 
liquors^  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre*  Vomits  roo  have 
often  an  exceeding  good  efFed  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is 
feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heat** 
|ng  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper 
evacuations  have  been  prcmifed  ; and  thefc  alone  will 
often  effcd  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  arid  inflammation  ftill  in- 
creafe,  a fuppuraiion  may  be  expeded,  to  promote 
which  a toafted  fig  lliould  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek;  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile^ 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  affeded,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool:  the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  [teams  of 

warm  water  imo  his  moinh,  throuah  an  inverted  fun- 

• ^ 

nel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  ot  a por- 
ringer filled  with  warm  v^a^er. 

buch  things  as  promote  the  difehargeof  faliva,  or 
caufe  rhe  patient  to  fpic,  are  gene  fully  of  lervice.  For 
this  piirpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may 
be  chewed^  as  gtnhian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pel- 
litory  of  Spain.  Alien  recommends  the  root  of  yel- 
lew  water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may 
eithvr  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it 
chevv'ed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to 
eafe  the  tooth-ach,  k ought  however  to  be  ufed  with 
caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  reconl- 
niended  for  curing  the  tooih-acb  ; as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoii  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
or  chev/ed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard 
chewed,  &c.  Thcfe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things, 
by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of  falma^  frequently  give 
eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this 
piirpofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be 
field  between  the  teeth;  or  a piece  of  flicking- 
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|)laller5  about  the  bignefs  of  a fiiiliing,  with  a bit 
of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to 
' prevent  the  (licking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on 
the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation  is  mod 
fenfible.  iDe  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be 
a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of 
camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  bene^ 
facial.  When  .this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth 
may  be  filled  with  gum  maftich,  wax,  lead,  or  any 
fubftance  that  wilHlick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  exter- 
nal air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thde  may  be  applied  be- 
tween the  ihoulders*,  but  they  have  the  beft  efFedt 
when  pur  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often 
poffible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extradling  it  % 
and,  as  a fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  again, 
it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  led  it  fhould  affedf 
the  reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very 
I'nuch  pradlifed  by  mechanics,  as  well  as  perfons  of 
the  medical  profeffion.  The  operation  however  is 
not  without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  perform- 
ed with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw- 
bone, or  o(-  drav/ing  a found  tooth  indead  of  a 
torten  one^. 

When  the  rooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  affedts  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
cooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 

* This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  linking  upon 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
|)ain  in  the  carious  tooth. 
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to  the  aifeded  tooth.  We  Oiail  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  mode  of  operatipn  ; but,  if  it  be  found  to 
anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
defer ves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence, 
and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Eledricity  has  likewife 
-been  recommended,  and  particular  inlirnments  have 
been  invented  for  fending  a fliock  through  the  affcded 
tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent 
it  by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  bell  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decoc- 
tion of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All 
briilbing  and  feraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous, 
and,  unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does 
mil  chief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  difordcr  chiefly  alfeds  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus 
auditorhis.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion 
great  reflleffnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Some- 
times epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  difor- 
ders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the 
ear. 

The  ear-aca  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 
from  a fudden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from 
the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with 
fweac.  It  may  alfo  be  cccafioned  by  worms,  or 
other  infers  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred 
there ; or  from  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranHation  of 
morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in 
the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occafions  deaf- 
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oefs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable 
fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infedls,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  rnuft 
be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poffible.  The 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dr  upping  into  the 
ear  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards 
the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fnecze,  by  taking 
fnufF,  or  fome  rcrong  flernutatory.  If  this  fhould 
not  force  out  the  body,  it  muft  be  excraded  by 
arc.  I have  feen  infedls,  Wxhich  had  got  into  the 
ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in 
oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medir 
cines.  Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
armor  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  heck,  will 
be  proper.  The  ear  may  iikewife  be  fomented 
with  fleams  of  warm  water  ^ or  flannel  bags  filled 
with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile»flowers  may  be 
applied  to  it  v^arm ; or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of 
fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth 
of  a jug  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a ftrong  decoction 
of  camomile  flowers. 

The  patieni’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathe'd  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  afcruple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His 
drink  may  be  whey,  or  decodlion  of  barley  and  li- 
quorice with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the 
ear  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated 
oil,  or  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roaffed  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 

the 
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the  abfcefs  breaks,  ot  can  be  opened.  Aftetwardl 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  pare  by  gentle 
kxatlveSj  blifters,  or  iffues ; but  the  difeharge 
ftiuf!;  not  be  fuddenly  dried  Up  by  any  external 
application^ 

Min  of  the  stomach,  &c. 

Tms  may  proceed  from  various  can fes,  as  indi^ 
geftion  wind  •,  the  acrimony  of  the  bile ; fharp^ 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubdances  taken  into  the  Ilo- 
iliach,  &c.  It  may  iikewife  be  occafioned  by 
V7orms ; the  ftoppage  of  cudomary  evacuations ; 
a tranflatien  of  gouty  matter  to  the  flomach,  the 
bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  flomach  and  bowels,  efpeciaily  fuch  as 
are  affiided  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  iikewife 
Very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obflinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  iiomach  is  moft  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe<T  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet|  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  bed  with 
his  domach,  and  fhould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it* 
If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint, 
the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  after- 
wards a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb*  He  ought  Iikewife  to 
take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other 
ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have 
often  known  e^tercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpeci- 
^ily  failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
Carriage* 


Whei^ 
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*When  a i^ain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  fla* 
llilency,  the  patient  is  conftandy  belching  up  wind, 
and  feels  an  uneafy  diflendon  of  the  ftomach  after 
naeals.  This  is  a mcd  deplor^^ble  difeafe,  and  i? 
feldom  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient 
ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that 
fours  on  the  (lomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This 
rule  however  admits  of  fome  exceptions.  There 
are  many  inflances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled 
whh  wind,  w'ho  have  received  great  benefit  frorn 
eating  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  gene* 
rally  luppofedto  be  of  a windy  nature 

Thus  Gomplaini  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  dpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing. 
Or  any  kmd  of  adive  employment  by  which  the 
bowels  are  alternately  comprefled  and  dilated.  The 
mod:  obftinnte  cale  of  this  kind  I ever  met  v/ith  was 
in  a perfon  of  a fedenrary  occupation,  whom  I advif* 
ed,  after  he  had  tried  every  ki:  d of  medicine  in  vain, 
to  turn  gardener  ‘ which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fmce 
enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  (lomach  is  oc-cafioned  by 
the  fwallov/ing  of  acrid  or  poifonpus  lubftances, 
they  mud  be  difcharged  by  vomit ; this  may  be 
excited  by  batter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
flieath  and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of 
its  contents. 

When  pdn  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranfr 
iMion  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceffary, 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some 
have  drank  a whole  boitle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in 
this  cafe^  sn  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  lead 
intoxicited,  or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed 
by  it.  k is  impoifible  to  after  tain  the  quantity 

* Thefeare  prepared  by  {keeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  an^ 
afterwards  dicing  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  qeite  hard. 
They  may  be  uftd  at  pleafore. 

peceli 
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neceiTary  upon  thefe  occafions.  This  mufl  be 
left  to  the  feelings  and  difcreiion  of  the  patient.  The 
fafer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there 
is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by 
drinking  an  infulion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  carduus 
henediutus. 

If  a pain  of  the  flomach  proceed  from  the  flop- 
page  of  coftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be 
necefTary,  efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits. 
It  v/ill  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  mild  purgatives ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna. 
When  this  difeafe  affedls  women  in  the  decline  of  life, 
after  the  ffoppage  of  the  menfes,  making  an  iflue  in 
the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafidned  by  worms,  they 
mufl  be  deilioyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  fedion. 

When  the  flomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 

Perfons  afflided  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medicines; 
thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to 
weaken  and  r^iax  the  flomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  befl  method  is 
to  mix  purgatives  and  flomachics  together.  Equal 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed 
in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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O F WORM  S. 

These  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz,  the 
tania^  or  tape-worm  •,  the  teres^  or  round  and 
long  v/orm  •,  and  the  ajearides^  or  round  and  lliorc 
worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found 
in  the  human  body  ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great 
meafure,  frorn  flmilar  jcanfes,  have  nearly  the  fame 
fymptoms,  and  require  almod  the  fame  method  of 
treatment  as  thefe  already  mentioned,  we  fhaii  not 
fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or 
fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewifc 
bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomach* 
The  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the 
reElum^  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occaiion  a 
difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamlihnefs, 
vomiting,  a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food, 
and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough^ 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a priva- 
tion of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to 
perforate  the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  The  effeds  of  the  tape-v  orm  ate  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  the  folium^  which  is  a Tpecies  of  the  tape- worm, 
viz,  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  ^ voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  afearides^  befides 
an  itching  of  the  anuSy  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenef- 
mus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 
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CAUSES.— — Worms  may  proceed  from  various 
caufes  ; but  they  are  feldom  found  except  i:i  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  ihe 
a£live  and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quan-^ 
titles  of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  Jive  rhuch  on  raw 
herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fubjcdl  to  worms^ 
There  feems  to  be  an  hereditary  difpofition  in  fonie 
perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I have  often  fcen  all  the  chiiT 
drcn  of  a family  fubjedl  to  worms  of  a particular  kind. 
They  feem  likewifc  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the 
hurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfcd  by  one 
woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none, 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fyrnptoms  of 

worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flufhing  of  the  face  ^ itch* 
ing  of  the  nofe  *,  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  chil- 
dren pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes  •,  ftarting,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fleep ; fwelling  of  tha 
tipper  lip  *,  the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other 
times  quite  voracious;  loofenefs  *,  a four  or  fiink- 
ing  breath  ; a hard  fwelled  belly  ; great  thiril ; the 
urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a vyhitifh  colour  ^ 
griping,  or  colic  pains;  an  involuntary  diicharge 
of  faliva,  efpecially  when  afleep  ; frequent  pains  of 
the  fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfe ; 
palpitations  of  the  heart;  fvvoonings ; drowfinefs; 
cold  fweats ; palfy;  epileptic  fits,  with  many  ocher 
unaccountable  nervous  fyrnptoms,  which  were  for- 
merly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of 
evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refern- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fyrnptoms  of  the 
tape- worm. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprifing  efF.ds  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for  * 
whole  hours  as  if  dead^  She  at  lail  expired,  and, 
upon  opening  her  body,  a number  of  the  tsres,  gr 
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long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  wer§ 
confiderably  inflamed  j and  what  anatomifls  call  aq 
inius  fufceptio,  or  involving  of  one  pare  of  the  gu£ 
within  anodier,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four 
differs  in  parts  of  rhe  inteflinal  canal^. 

MEDICINE. Though  numbtrlefs  medicinpa 

are  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f , yet  nq 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfici^n’s  fti)l. 
In  general,  the  mod  proper  medicines  for  their  expul? 
fion  are  Itrong  purgatives  •,  and  to  prevent  thei^ 
breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  vyith  novy  and  then  a glafs 
of  good  wine. 

The  bed  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  ihirry  grains  of  the  former  with 
fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  ear|y  ip  the  morning,  for  a dofe.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  andl 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  onc^ 
or  twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Da 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with 
fyrup,  honey^  or  ireacj^, 

Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  take  calomel  may  make 
ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives  •,  as  aloes,  hier^  pierg^ 
tin^ureof  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial 
for  expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and 

I'  Tljajt  worms  exift  in  tjie  body  there  can  be  no  ejoubt^ 

and  that  they  muft  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occahon  many  difeafes,  gives  an  qpportunity  to 
-;the  p.rofeffed  worm-dodlors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind, and  .doing'  rnuch  mifehief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe^ 
and  liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  confifl  of 
flrong  draftic  purges.  I have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  confd? 
tutions  to  the  deilrudlion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the 
lead:  fymptom  of  worms. 

^ A medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  i2pj,vards 
pf  fifty  Britifh  plants,  all , celebrated  foy  kkiing  and  eJtpelling 
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a table-fpoonful  of  common  fak  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  komach  will  bear  ir.  But  the  more  common  form 
of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyflers,  fweetened 
with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing 
away  the  (liort  round  worms  called  afcarides^  and 
like  wife  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As  this 
water  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  v/e  may  hence 
infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a good  medicine 
in  this  cafe,  which  is  found  to  be  a fact.  Many 
praflitioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes, 
and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  ''(hould  be  made  into  an 
eledtuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient.  ^ 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained 
fea-water  may  be  ufed,  w^ich  i;s  far  f om  being 
a contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea« water 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  diflblvcd  in  water  may 
be  drank,  I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country 
nurfes  with  very  good  effedt.  Some  flower  of  ful- 
phur  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  fak-water  in 
the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  \ 
to  prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peru- 
vain  bark.  Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may 
be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four 
times  a»day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been 
ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this  purpofe^ 
or  a table-fpoonfui  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  Infuflons  or  decoc5lionsof  bitter 
herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  ; as  the  infufion  of  tanfy^ 
water  trefoil,  camomile- flowers,  tops  of  wormwood^ 
the  leflTer  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
7 ^ 
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be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honeyj  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the  hdufe  all 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  re^ 
peated  twice  a- week  for  three  or  four  weeks^  On  the 
intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  a d ten  grains  of  ^thiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  muft  be 
increafed  or  diminhhed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

BiJOfet  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
bear's  foot^  is  a mod  powerful  vermifuge  for  the 
long  round  worms.  He  orders  the  decoction  of 
about  a drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about 
fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder  for  a 
dofe  to  a child  between  four  and  fevcn  years  of  age. 
This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times^ 
He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup 
with  Goaffe  fugar,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has 
ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  pad.  Before 
preffing  out  the  juice,  he  moidens  the  bruifed  leaves 
with  vinegar,  which  correds  the  medicine.  The  dofe 
is  a tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  nex^ 
morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pot^ 
tage  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  ail  good 
againd  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  We 
might  here  mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  ex- 
ternal and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage-bark,  &c.  but 
think  the  powder  of  tin  with  sethiops  mineral,  and  the 
purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhu-^ 
barb,  fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  dou- 
ble rehned  fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all 
the  other  ingredients.  Thefe  mud  be  v/eli  mixed  to- 
B b 
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gether,  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe 
for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or 
twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a 
dofe *  *, 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid ; and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  pre- 
vent their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhy 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is 
fubje(51:  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals; 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach 
is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe 
vermin  f. 
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OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

This  difeafe  is  firil  obfervable  in  the  white 
of  the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  Ikin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a fafFion  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a fecret  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the 
iMrench  king,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in  the 
Appendix. 

•f  We  think  it  neceflary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  propef 
care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  moft  of  thefe  medicines  is 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  flaw  a 
fliocking  inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  condud.  A girj  who 
had  taken  a dofe  of  worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack, 
went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation. " She  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on 
the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poi- 
foned. 

of 
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of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this 
difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. — The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice 
is  an  obftru£lion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafio- 
nal  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the 
viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic ; 
violent  pafllons,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges 
or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that 
difeafe  being  prematurely  flopped  by  aftringent  medi- 
cines. In  infants  it  is  often  occalioned  by  the  meconium 
not  being  fufficiently  purged  off.  Pregnant  women 
are  very  fubjecl  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in 
feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  (top- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes^  the 
bleeding  piles,  iffues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  patient  at  firfl:  complains  of 
exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every 
kind  of  motion.  His  (kin  is  dry,  and  he  generally 
feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the 
whole  body.  The  ftools  are  of  a whitilh  or  clay 
colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above,  is 
yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  oppreffion  on  his 
bread.  There  is  a heat  in  the  nodrils,  a bitter  tade 
in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  of  the  do- 
mach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
indigedion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  com- 
plicated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous ; but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long, 
returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy 
or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN. — The  diet  fliould  be  cool,  light, 
and  diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
B b 2 mild 
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mild  vegetables;  as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  dewed 
prunes,  prefervcd  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  &c.  Veal 
or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very 
proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almod 
wholly  for  fome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fhould 
be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  de- 
codions  of  cool  opening  vegetables ; or  marfti -mallow 
roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  *,  walking, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there 
be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been 
often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after 
medicines  had  proved  ineffedual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  What- 
ever therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits,  mu  ft  have  a good  effed  ; as  danc- 
ing, laughing,  Tinging,  &c. 

MEDICINE. — If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 
full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  neceflary.  After  this  a vomit  muft  be 
adminiftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate, 
it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines 
are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits, 
efpeciaily  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  be  a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm 
water.  The  body  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by 
taking  a fufficient  quantity  of  Caftile  foap,  or  the 
pills  for  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm 

hand 
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hand  or  flefh-brufh,  are  likewife  beneficiai ; but  it  is 
fcill  more  ib  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  breaft.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  ibauld  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
itrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice;  as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them, 
and  negledt  more  valuable  medicines  ; befides, 
they  are  feldom  taken  in  fufneient  quantity  to 
produce  any  efFeds.  People  always  exped  that 
fnch  things  fhould  ad  as  charms,  and  confequently 
feldom  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges, 
fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 
the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple  difeafe ; and  when 
complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a feirrhous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by 
any  means. 

Numberlefs  BritiOi  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina 
Britannica  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for 
curing  the  jaundice.  The  fad  is  the  difeafe  often 
goes  off  of  its  own  accord  ; in  which  cafe  the 
lafl  medicine  is  always  faid  to  have  performed  the 
cure.  1 have  fometimes  however  feen  confiderable 
benefit,  in  a very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a decoc- 
tion of  hempfeed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Engiiih  pint 
every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days. 

I have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water 
cure  a jaundice  of  very  long  Handing.  It  llioiild  oe 
ufed  for  fome  v/eeks,  and  the  patient  muH  both  drink 
and  bathe. 

The  foinble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel, 
Bb3  If 
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If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be 
increafcd. 

Perfons  fubjed  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  aftringent  aliments. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

OF  THE  DROPSY. 

The  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  Ibme  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
acolledtion  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
different  names,  according  to  the  part  affe<5led,  as  the 
Gnafarca^  or  a coiledion  of  water  under  the  fkin ; 
the  afcites^  or  a colledion  of  water  In  the  belly  ; the 
hy  drops  fen  oris  i or  dropfy  of  t(ie  breaft;  the  hydro- 
cephalus^ or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. — The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  here- 
ditary difpofuion.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is 
true,  almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
ceeds from  exceffive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  co- 
pious bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  frequent 
falivations,  &c.  The  fudden  floppage  of  cuftomary 
or  neceffary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes^  the  haemor- 
rhoids, fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife  caufe  a 
dropfy. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor, 
when  the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A 

low, 
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low,  damp,  or  marfliy  fituation  is  likewife  a fre- 
quent caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe 
in  moift,  fiat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be 
brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery  dier,^  or 
of  vifeous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It 
is  often  the  effed  of  other  difeafes,*as  the  jaun- 
dice, a feirrhus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long 
continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyema, 
or  a confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  Ihorr,  what- 
ever obftruds  the  perfpiracion,  or  prevents  the 
blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a 
dropfy, 

SYMPTOMS. — The  anafarca  generally  begins 
with  a iwelling  of  the  feet  and-ancles  towards  night, 
whi  h for  fome  time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefiTcd  with  the  finger,  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afeends,  and  occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Af- 
terwards the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is 
in  fmail  quantity,  and  the  third:  great;  the  body  is 
bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obftrudled* 
To  thefe  kicceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a (low  wafting 
fever,  an.*  a troublefome  cough.  This  iaft  is  gene- 
rally a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  fhews  that  the  lungs  are 
affeded. 

In  an  afeites^  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there 
is  a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on 
one  fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the 
oppofite.  This  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a tym- 
pany  by  the  weight  cf  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by 
the  fiuduation.  When  the  anafarca  and  afeites  are 
combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a fim- 
ple  afeites  feldom  admits  of  a radical  cure.  Almoft 
all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water  by  cap- 
ping, which  feldom  affords  more  than  a temporary 
rwdief. 
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When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early. 
But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a 
fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufped  that  the 
liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  unlbund,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove 
fatal, 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  mufl:  abftain,  as  much 
as  pofTible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  wa- 
tery liquors,  and  mufl:  quench  his  thirfi:  with  muftard- 
whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel, 
or  fiich  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a fti- 
mulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the 
Befh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roafted  ; pungent 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  muftard,  onions, 
crelTes,  hcrfe-radifh,  rocambole,  fhalot,  &c.  He 
may  alfo  eat  fca-bifcuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a little 
brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to 
quench  thirft.  Some  have  been  adlually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  ail  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  If  the  patient  muB  have  drink,  the  Spa- 
water,  or  Rhenifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed 
in  ic,  are  the  btft. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like, 
he  ought  to  continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as 
he,  can.  If  he  is  not  able  to  v^^alk  or  labour,  he 
muR  ride  on  hOrfcback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the 
more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the  better,  provid- 
ed he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and 
the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he'  lives 
in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into 
a dry  one,  and,  if  poRible,  into  a warmer  climate. 
In  a word,  every  method  fliould  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace  the  folids.  For 
4 this 
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tills  pitrpofe  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the 
patient’s  body,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with  a,  hard 
doth,  or  the  flefh-brufli ; and  he  ought  condantly  to 
wear  flannel  next  his  fkin. 

MEDICINE, — —If  the  patient  be  young,  his 
conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vo- 
mits, bride  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
a difeharge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half 
a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vo- 
mit. This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceflary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between 
the  dofes.  The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  after 
caking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  A 

cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  fufficieot  to  work 
it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge: 
Jalap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar 
two  darchms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be 
made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  kfs  the  pa^ 
tient  drinks  after  it  the  better*  If  he  be  much 
griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  of  chicken- 
broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus : To  four  or  five  grains 
of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much 
fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fuflicient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle 
fweat,  which  fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking 
now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it.  A 
tea  cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion  may 
likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through 
the  day : 


Take 
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Take  juniper  berries,  muftard  feed,  and  horfe- 
radiOi,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  aihes  of  broom,  half 
a pound  j infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifh  wine 
or  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
ufe  the  decodtion  of  leneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate 
anafarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  allies  of  broom 
in  wine. 

The^  above  conrfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropiy,  if  the  conftiturion  be  good  ; but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
ftate  of  the  vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch 
medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and  nourilhing 
cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  Dys,  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  (he 
had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of 

fquills  is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight 

grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water. 
Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard- 

feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking 

half  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decodtion  of  the  tops 
of  green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  proved  inef- 
fedual. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  eftedls  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difeharges 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  lead  palliate,  it^  it 
does  not  perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin 
by  taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and 

may 
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may  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three 
ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity 
is  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  * into 
three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decodlion  of  feneka-root,  as  dire£ted  above  ; or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit 
in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
To  promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  in- 
fufion  of  the  London  hofpitals  will  likewife  be  be- 
neficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms  ; dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper- berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm ; cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms ; fait 
of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a half ; infufe  in  an 
Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock-wine,  and  when 
fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glafs  of  it  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarcaix.  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged  ; 
but  the  operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deep ; they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fkin,  and  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken,  by 
fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to  pre- 
vent a gangrene. 

In  an  afciiesy  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic 
medicines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tap- 
ping. This  is  a very  fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and 
would  often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due 
time*,  but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitia- 
ted, or  the  bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water, 
it  can  hardly  be  expeded  that  any  permanent  relief 
will  be  procured 

After 

The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moft  people, 
and  they  wifh  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  feldom  fucceeds  to  our  wifh.  I 

had 
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After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a courfe  of  flrengthening  medicines ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark  ; the  elijdr  6f  vitriol  ; warm 
aromatics,  with  a doe  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infuf- 
ed  in  wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry 
and  nourifliing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Chapter*,  and  he  fbould  take  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  He  fhould 
wear  flannel,  or  rather  fleecy  hofiery,  next  his  fkin, 
and  make  daily  ufe  of  the  flcfli-brulh. 


chap,  xxxviil 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

There  is  no  difeafe  which  fliews  the  imper^ 
fedion  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  v/ho  would  avoid 
it  mufl:  be  a3ive  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are 
fubjed  to  it ; as  intenfe  ftudy  *,  too  free  an  ufe  of 
acidulated  .liquors  ; night-watching  ; grief  or  uneafl- 
nefs  of  mind  \ an  obftrudion  or  defed  of  any  of  the 
cuflomary  difeharges,  as  the  menjes^  fweating  of  the 
feet,  perfpiration,  &c. 

had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  feve- 
ral  years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  opera- 
tion as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  lail  rather  worn  out 
by  age  than  by  the  difeafe. 

SYMP- 
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SYMPTOMS.— — A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 
preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of 
wind,  a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
dejection  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the 
limbs,  with  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
were  pafllng  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often 
remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and 
there  is  a flight  pain  in  pafTing  urine,  and  frequent- 
ly an  involuntary  flnedding  of  tears.  Sometimes 

thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpeciaily 
upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit ; and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the 
gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be  5 if  the  fever  be  fhort  and 
lharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife ; if  it  be  feeble, 
long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But 
this  obfervacion  can  only  hold  with  refpedi:  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : About  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 

the  patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe, 
fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompa- 
nied with  a fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured 
upon  the  parr,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fiiivering, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain 
increafes,  and  fixing  among  the  final!  bones  of  the 
foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  tor- 
ture, as  if  the  part  were  ftretched,  burnt,  fqueezed, 
gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at  length  be- 
comes fo  exquifitely  fenfihle,  that  the  patient  cannot 
bear  to  have*  it  touched,  or  even  fuffer  any  perfon  to 
walk  acrofsthe  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit ; he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 

to 
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to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little 
moifture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout ; which  is  longer  or 
fhorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  flrength,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body  to 
this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a few  days ; in  others,  it  requires  weeks, 
and  in  fome,  months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom 
age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  de- 
bilitated, feldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  approach 
of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far 
advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhali  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  firong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink 
of  a diluting  nature  *,  but  where  the  conftitution  is 
weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accuflomed  to  live 
high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
this  cafe  he  muft  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and 
Ihould  take  frequently  a cup  of  flrong  negus,  or  a 
glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine- whey  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It 
will  anfwer  this  purpole  better  if  a lea-fpoonful 
of  Jal  volatile  oleofum,  or  fpiiits  of  hartlhorn,  be 
put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likewife 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 

volatile 
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volatile  tinfture  of  guaiacum  in  a large  draught  of  warm 
wine-whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  perfpiratioii 
through  the  night. 

As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif- 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affeded  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
Ihould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
laft  is  moft  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of 
ipecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity 
of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affedied,  and  cover  it 
with  a fkin  of  foft  drefled  leather.  This  they  fufler 
to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain 
does  not  ceafe.  I never  knew  any  external  appli- 
cation anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I have  often 
feen  it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammatioii 
were  very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found 
all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few  days.  The 
wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and  carded 
or  combed.  They  choofe  the  fofteft  which  can  be 
had,  and  fcldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be 
entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affedls  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  appli- 
cations that  repel  the  matter  arq^  to  be  avoided  as 
death.  They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe  but  remove 
it  from  a fafer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the 
body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the 
gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method  of  re- 
moving fomething  that  might  prove  deftrudive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  affift  her  in  expelling 
the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleed- 
5 ing. 
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ing,  flool,  See,  are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  caution# 
they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  by  weakening  the  patient  prolong  the  fit:  but 
where  the  conftitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  bcrt>f 
life  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very 
mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fborten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  pfF  altogether:  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  proniifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
fon  why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been 
propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fucli  numbers  have 
loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be 

prudent  to  ftop  the  fmali-pox  from  rifing,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel 
the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort 
of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  refUefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp« 
toms,  may  betaken  at  bed-time.  This  wilLeafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  criiis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tindture  of  rhu- 
barb, or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He 
fhould  alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bit- 
ters in  fmali  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
cinnamon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel. 
The  diet  at  this  time  fhouid  be  light,  but  nourifhing, 
and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage. 
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' Out  of  the  fir,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to 
do  many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the 
dilorderj  or  rendering  the  fie,  if  it  (liould  return, 
lefs  fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted 
by  medicine.  1 have  frequently  known  the  gouc 
kept  off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  affringent  medicines  •,  but  in  all  the  cafes  wheie 
1 had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fud- 
denly,  and,  to  all  appearance  for  Want  of  a regular 
fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to 
conclude,  chat  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fame  conflitutlons, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

T^hough  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftiiution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercile,  to  iefien  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in 
following  fuch  a courfe.  it  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quire  to  eradicate  this  difeafe ; and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficient  refolution  to  ptrfiflin  fuch  a courfe  have 
reafon  to  expedf  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  prevent*? 
ing  the  gout,  is  as  follows : In  the  firfi:  place,  univev 
fal  temperance.  In  the  next  place  /indent  exererfe^. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an  in- 
dolent manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thete 
only  can  render  the  humours  v/holefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  bedtimes, 
are  r^lfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to 
avoid  night  ftudies,  and  intenfe  thinking.  The  fup^ 
per  fliould  be  light  and  taken  early.  All  ftroDg  liquors, 
efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  bf 
avoided. 

* Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufeuiar 
This  feeret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  wlio  ftrongly  recommends 
that  mode  of  cure and  whoever  will  fubmit  to  it  in  the  fullcll 
e^stent,  may  expe^  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advantages. 
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We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of 
magnefta  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring 
and  autumn  ; and  afterwards  a courfc  of  ftomachie 
bitters,  as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion 
of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a decodion 
of  burdock-root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infu- 
fion of  any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  March  and  Odlober  twice  a*day. 
An  iflue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency 
to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  gene- 
rally ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not 
only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic 
maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will 
find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  wa- 
ter, It  both  promotes  digeftion,  and  invigorates  the 
habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during 
a regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro- 
per applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abfolutely 
neceffary.  When  the  gout  affeds  the  head,  the 
pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difap- 
pears,  while  either  , fevere  head-ach,  drowfinefs, 
trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come 
on.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreflion,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If  it 
attacks  the  flomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigraftic  region,  and  total  loft 
of  ftrength,  will  fucceed.  - 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  fiead  or  lungs,  every 
method  mufl:  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muft  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftering-plafters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo 
neceffary,  and  warm  flomachic  purges.  The  pa- 
tient 
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tient  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be 
very  careful  not  to  catch-cold. 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
mofl:  warm  cordials  are  neccfiary ; as  ilrong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices  ; cinnamon- 
water  ; peppermint-water  ; and  eVen  brandy  or 
rum  The  patient  Ihould  keep  his  bed,  and  endea- 
vour to  promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors ; 
and  if  he  fhould  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inch-* 
nation  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any 
thing  that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates gravekpains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  a decodfcion  of  marfh-mallows,  and  to  have  the 
parts  fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient 
clyffer  ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an 
opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
decodlion. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very  ^ 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
them  about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  e%- 
ped  a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
other  diforders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them, 
and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its 
regular  courfcj  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 
life. 

Thofe  who  never. had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conflitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  exped  it,  ought  likewife  fo  be  very  circum- 
fped  with  regard  to  its  firfl:  approach.  If  the  dif- 
eafe,  by  wrong  condud  or  improper  medicines,  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  pa- 

* Aether  is  found  to  be  an  elEcacIous  remedy  in  tltis 
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tient  has  a^-chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with 
bead-achs,  coughs^  pains  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teftines ; and  to  fail  at  laft  a vidim  to  its  attack  upon 
fome  of  the  more  noble  parts, 

OT*  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout- 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain, 
and  is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  It  is  moft  common  injhe  fpring,  and 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diflinguifh- 
ed  into  acute  and  chronic  y or  the  rheumatifm  with  and 
without  a fever. 

CAUSES.^^ — The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  ^re 
frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, viz,  an  obftruded  perfpiration,  the  immode^ 
rate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden 
changes  of  the  weather^  and  all  quick  tranfitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheu- 
matifm.  The  moft  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheu^ 
matifm  that  I ever  faw,  where  almoft  every  joint  of 
the  body  was  diftorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to  work 
one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of 
it  in  the  water,  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have 
likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accuftomed 
to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The 
fameeffedfs  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travel- 
ling in  the  night,  &c, 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  ex- 
ceflive  evacuations  or  the  ftoppage  of  culfomary  dif- 
charges,  It  is  often  the  effe6t  of  chronic  dif« 
eafes,  which  vitiate  the  humours  •,  as  the  fcurvy,  th€v 
lues  venerea,,  obilinate  autumnal  agues, 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy 
countries,  It  is  moft  common  among  the  pooreiP 
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fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low 
damp  houfes^  and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome  food, 
which  contains  but  little  nourilhment,  and  is  not  eafily 
digefted. 

SYMPTOMS.^^^The  acutt  rheumatifm  com- 
monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  reftklTnefs,  third,  and  other . fympcoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are dncreafed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affeded 
w'ith  fweiling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as 
in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  neatly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflan> 
matory  fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding 
is  neceflary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters^  or  cool 
opening  liquors  ; as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  cream 
of  tartar,  whey^  fenna-tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet 
fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmail  quantity,  confiding 
chiefly  of  roaded  apples,  groat- gruel,  or  weak 
chicken  broths  After  the  fevenfh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continues,  the  patient  mud 
keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  progoote  per- 
ipiration  ; as  wine-whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri^ 

He  may.  like  wife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed- 
time, in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream 
of  tartar,  and  half  a drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in 
powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often 
an  exceeding  good  eded.  The  patient  may  either 
be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths 
wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affeded.  Great 
care  mud  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after 
bathing. 
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The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderablc  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
llioiilders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  infiammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Ferfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  moll  fubjedl  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  ex- 
tremely obEinate  and  ibmetimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubflances,  as 
ftewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  mofi:  proper.  Arbuthnot 
fays,  ‘‘  If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheu- 
matifim,  it  is  certainly  whey  y and  adds,  “ That  he 
knew  a perfon  fubjed:  to  thisdifcafe,  who  could  never 
be  cured  by  any  ocher  method  but  a diet  of  whey 
and  bread.”  He  likewife  fays,  That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  jbined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  direded. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the'dofe  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  volatile  tinedure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  b.d-time, 
in  wine  whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obllinate,  and  tfie  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again,  Ac 
the  fame  time  leeches  or  a bliflering-plafler  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  affed:td.  What  1 have  ge- 
nerally found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefc,  in 
obllinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm-pb- 
I have  likewife  known  a plafter  of  But- 

^ See  Appendix,  JVdrm  Placer, 

gundy 
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gundy  pitch  worn  for  fome  time*  on  the  part 
affedcd  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My 
ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obftinate  rheu- 
matic pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  affedled  with  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides.  When  the  common  tinfture 
did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double  or  treble 
ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affedted  is  like- 
wife  often  very  beneficia*!,  and  fo  is  the  application  of 
leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  rrray  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  (till  to  be 
perfifted  in.  Pcrfons  who  are  fubjeCt  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  mirdicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately affeded  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chro- 
nic rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  relped, 
that  the  mod  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  is  when  the  patient  is  moll  free  from  the 
diforder. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  niy  know- 
ledge, cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are 
always  fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fir.  When  the 
rheurnatifm  is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  cqm- 
piairus,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrow- 
gate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  proper. 
They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a v/arm 
bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeflic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  bed  is  the  whit^  muftard,  A 
table  fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  a glals  of  water  or 
fmall  wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  like  wife  of  great 
ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine 
or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  teao  The  ground-ivy, 
C c 4 camoniilea 
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camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  bcnefj- 
l-ial,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No 
benefic  however  is  to  be  expedled  from  thefe,  iin* 
lefs  fhey  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Exceb 
lent  medicines  are  often  defpifcd  in  this  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  ihey  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure;  where- 
as nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their  effeO: 
Were  they  duly  perfifted  in.  Want  of  perfevefanc(i  in 
the  life  of  medicines  is  one  reafon  why  chronic  difeafes 
are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatirm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  exercife 
and  wearing  flannel  next  the  flcin.  IfTues  are  like  wife 
very  proper^  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the 
pain  aifeds  the  flioulders,  an  ifllie  may  be  made  ift 
the  arm  ; but  if  it  affeds  the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put 
into  the  leg  or  thigh, 

Perfons  afflided  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjed 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  befl:  medicines  in 
this  cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
, either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines*  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine  *,  and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glaffes 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  fh.ili  be  found  neceflary  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the 
bark  idclf  proves  fuflicien  Jy  purgative,  the  rhubarb 
mav  be  r mitred. 

Sucb  as  are  fubjed:  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu* 
matifm  (.'Ught  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fituation, 
to  avoid  the  night^air,  we^ clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as 
much  as  pofljble.  Their  clothing  fliould  be  warm, 
and  they  fliould  wear  flannel  next  their  flein,  and  make 
frequent  ufe  of  the  flefli  brufli. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX, 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

H I S difeafe  prevails  cbiefiy  in  cold  northern 
countries,  cfpecially  in  low  damp  fituations. 


near  large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  flagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  dif- 
pofuion  are  mollfubjed  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to 
Tailors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  (hips  that  are 
not  properly  veniiiated,  have  many  people  on  board, 
or  where  c ieanlinefs  is  negleifled. 

It  is  not  neceifary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  Vv'hich  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
called  the  land  feurvy^  howevcT,  is  leldom  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwhoidome  food  eaten  by  Tailors  on 
long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpeciflc  difference  in  the 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. The  feurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moifi:  air;  by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  fmoke  chied 
provifions,  or  anv  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  affords  little  nourifhmenc.  It  may 
alfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreiTion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations ; as  the  menfes^  the  hemorrhoidal  flux, 

It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in 
which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent; 
diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreifing  paflions, 
have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate 
this  difeafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  re- 
gard to  negkdf  of  cleanlinefs  *,  bad  clothing;  the 
want  of  proper  extreife;  confined  air;  unwhole- 
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feme  food ; or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the 
body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS, This  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulyr  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion  ; rottennels  of 
th«  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft 
touch  j a {linking  breath  •,  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofei  crackling  of  the  joints,  difficulty  of  walk- 
ing; fometimes  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a falling 
away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow^ 
or  violet  coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of -a 
pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances* 
other  fyrnptoms  come  on  •,  as  rottennefs  of  the 
teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difeharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers, 
pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  breaft, 
dry  fcaly  eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lad  a 
wafting, Or  hedlic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  mifer-: 
able  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery^  a 
diarrhoea,  a dropfy,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a 
mortification  of  fome  of  the  bowels.  ^ . 

CURE.-^ — —We  know  noway  of  curffig  this  dif- 
eafe but  by  purfuing  a plan  diredUy  oppofiie  to  that 
which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
flate  of  the  humpurs,  occafioned  by  errors  in 
diet,  air,  or  exercife ; and  this  cannot  be  removed 
but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  arti- 
cles. 

If  the  patient  lias  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold., 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  lliould  be  removed,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life  or  depreffing 
paffions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  muff  cake 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can 
bear,  and  his  mind  ffiould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufcnients.  Nothifjg  has  a 
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greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this 
difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 
But  this,  alas ! is  fddom  the  lot  of  perfons  afflided 
with  the  fcurvy  j they  are  generally  furly,  peeyifn^ 
and  morofe. 

When  the  fcqrvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
life  of  fdeed  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  confiding chiedy  of  frelli  vegetables;  as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-crelfes, 
feurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe, 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer 
or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a fcurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced;  but 
to  have  this  effed,  they  mud  be  perfided  in  for 
a condderable  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot 
be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  ; 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  mud  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and 
drink  fliould  in  this  cafe  be  diarpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpiric  of 
fea-filt. 

Thefe  things  however  will  more  certainly  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  fcurvy  ; for  which  reafon  fea- 
faring  people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe- 
berries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a long  time  by  picklin^^  preferving^  &c.  and  when 
thde  fail,  the  chymical  acids,  recommended  above, 
which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
lafed,.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  (hips  were 
well  ventilated,  had  got  ftore  of  fruits,  greens, 
cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid 
to  cleanlinefs  and  w^armth,  that  faiiors  w-ould  be 
the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
ieldoETi  fuiter  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  iirefui  let  of  men;  but  it 
is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife 
all  precaution  ; they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity 

till 
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till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  otf 
the  blowi 

It  iiiuft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  thetti 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we 
ate  fpeaking  of  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  oftheit 
employers  to  make  it  for  them ; and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a lorig  voyage  without  having  thefe 
articles  iecuredi 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effedls  in 
the  land-kurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  prepara- 
tion of  Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vege^ 
table  properties,  which  of  all  Others  is  the  moft  fit 
for  reftoring  a decayed  conhicution^  and  removing 
that  particular  acrimony  of  the  hqmours,  which 
feems  to  conftitute  the  very  efifence  of  the  fcurvy, 
and  many  other  difeafes*  But  people  derpife  this 
wholefome  and  nouridiing  food,  becaufe  k is  cheap, 
and  devour  with  greedinefs,  flefli  and  fermented 
liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their 
hogs. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  Whey  ot 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found 
tyder,  perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed*  Wort 
has  likewifc  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the 
fcurVy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fca,  as  malt  will  keep 
during  the  iongeft  voyage.  A decodtion  of  the 
tops  of  the  rpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be 
drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  t.nglifh  pint  twice 
a^day*  Tar-v/ater  may  be  ufed  for  the  lame  pur* 
pofe,  or  decodlions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagk 
UcUs  vegetables  y as  farfaparilla,  maiTh-mallow  roots, 
Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground^ivy^ 
the  lefier  centaury,  marfh-trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife 
beneficiah  I have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of 
Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  lafi-^mentioned  plant, 
^nd  drink  it  w'ith  good  effed*  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic 
eruptions  v;ith  v/hich  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
fpring  feafon. 


Harrow- 
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Harrowgate^water  is  certainly  an  ex^cellent  medi- 
cine in  the  land-feurvy.  I have  often  feen  patient$ 
who  had  bten  reduced  to  the  mofl  deplorable  cout 
dition  by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  luiphur.water,  and  bathing  in  if.  The  chalyr 
beatcrwater  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpeci- 
slly  with  a view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fharpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of 
digeftion, 

A flight  degree  of  feuryy  may  be  carried  olf  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter 
orange  or  a lernon.  When  the  difeafe  affe6ls  the 
gums  only,  this  praffice,  if  continued  for  fonie 
time,  will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  howr 
ever  recommend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  pre? 
fcrable  to  lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medicine, 
and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  Itomach.  Perhaps 
pur  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  qf 
them. 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  feurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  letr 
tuce,  parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifli,  dandelion, 

It  is  amazing  to  fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the 
fpring  cure  the  bru|:e  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulr 
nefs  which  is  upon  their  fkins.  It  is  reafonabie  to 
fuppofe  that  their  effefts  would  be  as  great  upon  the 
human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for 
a fufficienc  length  of  time. 

I have  forneriqnes  feen  good  elFeds  in  fcorbutig 
complaints  qf  very  long  ftanding,  from  the  ufe  of 
a decoftion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frefh  root  in  fix 
Englifh  pints  of  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it  bg 
confymed.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole 
pint  of  the  deco^ion  every  day,  But  in  all  the 
cafes  where  I have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  k was 
much  flronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quanti.'^ 
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iies.  The  fafeft  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to 
begin  with  fmail  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in' 
flrength  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  flomach  will 
bear  it.  It  muft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  I 
have  known  feme  take  it  for  many  montf\s,  and  have 
been  told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years, 
before  they  were  fcnfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who 
ricverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  coun<* 
try  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the 
feurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 

may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 

more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 

upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  Icfs  faked 
meat,  being  more  cleanly',  better  lodged  and 

clothed,  &c. — -For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  w^ould 
recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as 
in  the  feurvy,' 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  diftafe  chtefly  affeds  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a fedentary  life  are  very  fubjed  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeaies  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi^ 
men,  but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants 
of  cold^  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  moR  liable  to 
the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES.-^ -This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

a hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  dze* 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
fickly  parents,  whofe  conRitutions  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are 
apt  to  be  afftded  by  the  fcrophula.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  Rich  difeafes  as  weaken  the  ha«* 
bit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmall-pox^ 
meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes^ 
and  the  like,  fomecimes  produce  fcrophulous  ul- 
cers i 
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Cers  5 but  we-  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this 
happens^'  that  there  has  been  a predilpofition  in 
the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  fhort,  whatever  tends 
to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  folids,  paves 
the  way  to  the  fcrophula  ; as  the  want  of  proper 
exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor, 
weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negle£t  of  cleanlinefs, 
&c«  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 
wet 

SYMPTOMS. At  fifft  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafc  in  number  and  lize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a long 
time  without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break, 
it  only  difcharges  a thin  fanies^  or  watery  humour. 
Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its 
attack,  as  the  arm- pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes^ 
breafts,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from 
it.  It  often  affeds  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I 
have  frequently  fcen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery 
greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fweliing,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  dif- 
charge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure.  The  white  fwellings  oi  the  joints  feem  like- 
Wife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty 
brought  to  a fuppuratioti,  and  when  opened  they 
only  difcharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more 
general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a fweliing  of 
the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

* The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  . the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  in 
large  manufaAuring  towns,  where  people  live  grofs  and  lead 
fedentary  lives.  - 

REGL 
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REGIMEN. — — As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  'in  a 
great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nourilliing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; as  well  fermented  bread  made 
of  found  grain,  the  fldh  and  broth  of  young  animal?, 
with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  generous  v^ine,  or  good 
ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold, 
and  the  patient  Ihould  take  as  much  exercifeas  he  can 
bear.  This  is  of  the  utmofl  importance.  Children 
who  have  fufiicient  exercife  are  fddom  troubled  with 
the  fcrgphula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula  ; 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
we  know,  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail, 
fuperftition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the  moft  difficult  to 
underftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greated  nunv 
ber  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The 
fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of 
icfelf ; and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched 
about  thia  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch, 
and  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In 
the  fame  way  the  infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and 
old  women  often  gain  applaufe  when  they  defer ve 
none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cufloni 
of  plyif^g  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  muft  be  purged  off,  vvithout  con* 
fidering  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been 
found,  that  keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  (bme 
time,  efpecially  with  Tea -water,  has  a good  effed  ; 
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but  this  fhould  only  be  given  in  grots  habits,  and  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  mo(t  twoftoOls 
every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  falt-water  has  likewife  a very  good 
effedt,  eipecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  1 have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be 
obtained,"  the  patient  maybe  bathed  in  frefh  water, 
and  his  body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  (alt  and 
water,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The 
cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in 
winter.  To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in 
j5owder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or 
five  times  a-day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take 
it  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decodlion  made  in  the 
following  manner. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winters  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Eng- 
lilh  quart  of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end  half 
an  ounce  of  diced  liquorice-root,  and  a handful  of 
raidns  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the 
decodion  lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up 
more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor  mud:  be  drained^ 
and  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuh,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times 
a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  cfpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the  ' 
body  geruly  open,  and  mifd:  be  ufed  for  a confiderable 
time. 
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The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  Tea- water  is  mofl:  proper  before 
there  are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  \ the 
Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and 
a degree  of  hedic  fever  ; and  the  hemlock  in  old 
inveterate  cafes,  approaching  to  the  feirrhous  or  can- 
cerous ftate.  Either  the  extrad  or  the  frefh  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  may  be  fmall  at 
firft,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is 
able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the 
tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  ir, 
unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  k 
warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  drelfed  with 
fome  digeftive  ointment.  What  I have  always  found 
to  anfwcr  befl,  was  the  yellow  bafiiicon  mixed  with 
about  a fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  drefled 
with  this  twice  a-day  ; and  if  it  be  very  Eingous,  and 
does  not  digeft  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the  preci- 
pitate may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  ar- 
rives at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to 
;get  well  i but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in 
•ail  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
v/hich  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into 
families  affeded  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  .obfervations  on  nurfing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 
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Though  this,  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infedion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs^  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
firft  about  the  wrifts>  of  between  the  fingers  ; 
afterwards  it  affeds  the  arms,  legs,  thighs, 

Thefe  puftules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed, 
or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Ikin  is 
covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other 
times  with  a white  feurf,  or  fcaiy  eruption.  This 
laft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult 
to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled,  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  ; and,  if  it  be 
fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifeera,  or 
other  internal  diforders. 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is 
fulphuT,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  parts  moft  affeded  may  be 
rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flower  of 
fulphur,  two  ounces  j crude  fal  ammoniac  finely 
powdered  two  drachms  ; hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four 
ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  eft 
fence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away 
the  difagrceable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nut* 
meg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed-time  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  ne- 
ceftary  to  rub  the  whole  body  5 but  when  it  is,  it 
@ught  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as 
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it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame 
time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a 
purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during 
the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as 
much  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  He  (hould  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  fhould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and, 
take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of 
ufing  the  ointment ; and  fuch  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been 
fumigated  with  brimftone,  and  thoroughly  cleanfed, 
otherwife  they  will  communicate  the  infedtiow 
anew  *. 

I never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  di reeled 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  rcafon  to 
believe,  that  if  duly  perflfted  in,  it  never  will  fail ; 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs 
negledled,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  re- 
turns. The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above 
will  generally  be  fuflicient  for  the  cure  of  one  per- 
fon  *,  but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  fhould  ap- 
,pear  again,  the  rnedicine  muft  be  repeated.  It  is 
both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  perflfted  in  for 
a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is 
applied  at  once.  As  moft  people  diflike  the  fmell 

^ Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may 
feem  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  troubk- 
fome  to  cure,  as  the  infe6lion  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &e.  and 
breaks  out  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  inconve- 
niency  occurs  in  private  families,  unkfs  particular  regard  is  paid  tc> 
the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  laft  is  by  no 
means  an  eafy  operation. 
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of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of 
white  hclebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in 
the  fame  manner,  which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the 
itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  ftoppage  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children 
are  liable,  have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe  ; 
and  I have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rub- 
bed with  greafy  ointments  that  make  thefe  eruptions 
ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had  thrown  out 
to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other 
malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  like  wife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool- 
hardy as  to  wafh  the  parts  affefled  with  a ftrong  fo- 
lution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the 
mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  leaft  care 
either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  ob- 
ferve  a proper  regimen.  The  confequences  of  fuch 
condudt  may  be  eafily  guefTed.  1 have  known 
even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effedls,  and 
would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health,^ 
to  beware  how  he  ufe^  them.  Mercury  ought  never 
to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft  care. 
Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of 
charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters 
the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin  ; yet  it  is  unnecefiary  for  either  : the  former 
may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and 
the  latter  will  never  be  found  v/here  due  regard  is  paid 
to  clean] inefs. 

Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  bev/are  of  infefted  perfons,  to  ufe 
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wholefome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanli- 
nefs 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

TH  E afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which 
fddom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguilhed 
into  the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous. 
The  former  is  attended  with  ex  peroration  or  fpitting  •, 
but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fome- 
times  a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of 
coughing. 

CAUSES. ^The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  forma- 
tion of  the  breaft;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals 
taken  into  the  lungs  ; violent  exercife,  efpecially 
running  *,  the  obftrudtion  of  cuftomary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  hoemorrhoids,  See,  the  fudden  re- 
trocelTion  of  the  gout,  or  ftriking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  fmalkpox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  paftions  of 
the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a word, 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 

* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  baniflied  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain  It  ftill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer 
forts  of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufadlurers  in 
England.  Thefe  are  not  only  hifficlent  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the 
difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infection  among  others.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  that  fome  effeftual  method  could  be  deviled  for  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told 
me,  that  by  getting  fuch  as  were  infedted  cured,  and  ftroiigly  re- 
commending an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banifhed  the 
itch  entirely  out  pf  their  parilhes.  Why  might  not  others  do 
the  fame  ? 
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lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. - 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a kind  of  wheezing  ooife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great;,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  ered  pofture,  other- 
wife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A ht  or 
paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a 
perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or 
has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got 
wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  ftomach 
could  not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheefe,  or  the 
like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufliered  in  with  lift- 
leflhefs,  want  of  deep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belch-, 
ing  of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  bread, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat, 
fever,  p^in  of  the  head,  ftcknefs  and  naufea,  great 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a 
weak  and  fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  invo- 
luntary flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  Ail 
the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night;  the  pa- 
tient IS  eafler  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  dcflrous 
of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and 

of  eafy  digeftiSn.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred 
to  roafted,  and  the  fleffi  of  young  animals  to  that  of 
old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fweii 
in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings, 
white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
roafted,  arc  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
efpecially  malt- liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient 
ffiould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at 
all,  and  ftiould  never  fuffer  himlelf  to  be  long 
coftive.  His  clothing  fhould  be  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  wincerTeafon.  As  ail  diforders  of  the  brealt 
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are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  wann,  and  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration,  a flannel  (hirt  or  waiftcoar, 
and  thick  Ihoes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
allhma  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air*  Aflhmatic 
people  can  fddom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a 
large  town,  or  the  (harp  keen  armorphere  of  a bleak 
hilly  country ; a medium  therefore  between  thefe  is 
to  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often 
better  than  at  a diftance,  provided  the  patient  be 
removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  fmoke. 
Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed  breath  cafier  in  town 
than  in  the  country  ; but  this  is  fddom  the  cafe, 
cfpecially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Alth- 
matic  perfons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day, 
ought  at  leail  to  fleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  ic 
ought  to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  afth- 
matic  perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very 
good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  aflhma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  pre- 
paration of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  afthmatic 
perfons  is  fddom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro* 
per  adion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this 
reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife, either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as 
they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this^  Bifeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  re- 
quires the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often 
proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generally  bound;  a purging  clyfter,  with 
a folution  of  afafoetida,  ought  t'nerefore  to  be  ad- 
miniftered,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  re- 
two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  and 
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legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  add  af^ 
tcrwards  rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  (hould 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent 
fpafni  about  the  breaft  or  (lomach,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, or  bladders  hiled  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  alfedted,  and  warm  cata- 
plafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  patient  muft 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea* 
fpoonful  of  the  tindure  of  caftor  and  of  fafFron 
mixed  together,  in  a cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a very  good 
efied,  and  fnarches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more  fafe  after 
other  evacuations  have  been  premiled.  A very  ftrong 
infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  an 
afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moift  allhma,  fuch  things  as  promote  ex- 
pecloration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed  *,  as  the  fy- 
rup  of  fquiils,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  hkc.  A 
common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup,  or  oxyniel  of  fquiils, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water, 
may  be  taken  three  or  tour  times  through  the  day, 
and  four  or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afafoetida 
and  gum-ammoniac  at  bed-time 

For  the  convulfive  or  neryous  afihma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  moft;  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a cea-fpoontul  of  the  parego.^ 
ric  elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fome- 
times  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be 
taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  Ihorr, 

^ After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  sether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a lit  of  the  afthma.  I have 
likewife  kiiOAvn  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effecfs : 
To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac 
add  two  ounces  of  limple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of 
balfamic  lyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this 
two  table -fpoonfiils  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm, 
may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved 
by  the  ufe  of  affes  milk ; 1 have  likewife  known  cows 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a very  good 
effed  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have 
a good  effect  •,  they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
ftiall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in 
the  afthma,  but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are 
extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a fafe  and  effi- 
cacious remedy  j and  though  they  do  not  always 
cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  pa- 
tient’s life. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

H E apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  mo- 


tion, during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead  ; the  heart  and  lungs  however  ftill  continue  to 
move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet 
it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It 
chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit, 
who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in 
ftrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moft  fubjedl  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moft  in 
winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  fealons,  and  very  low  ftates 
of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 

plexy is  a comprelTion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by 
an  excefs  of  blood,  or  a colledlion  of  watery  hu- 
mours. The  former  is  called  a Janguine^  and  the 
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latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occaHoned  by 
any  thing  that  increafts  the  circulation  towards  the 
brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head;  as  intenfe  (tudy,  violent  pafBons  * ; viewing 
objects  for  a long  time  obliquely ; wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck ; a rich  and  luxuri- 
ous diet;  fuppreflion  of  urine;  fuffering  the  body 
to  cool  fuddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; 
continuing  long  in  a warm  or  c Id  bath  ; the  ex- 
ceffive  life  of  fpiceries,  or  high  feafoned  food  ; ex- 
cefs  of  venery  ; the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  erup- 
tion ; fuffering  iffues,  fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry 
up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuilomary  evacuation  ; 
a mercurial  falivation  pufhed  too  far,  or  fuddenly 
checked  by  cold ; wounds  or  bruifes  on  the  heads 
long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold  ; poifonous  exhala- 
tions, he, 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The 

ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain 
and  fwimming  of  the  head  ; lofs  of  memory ; drow- 
finefs ; noife  in  the  ears ; the  night-mare ; a fpon- 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration. 
When  perfons  of  an  apople^Uc  make  obferve  thefe 
fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach,  of 
a fit,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding, 
a {lender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  the 

face  is  fwelied  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  veffels, 
cfpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; 
the  pulfe  beats  ftrong ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized 
with  a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  lirft  camplaiped  of  extreme 
pain,  as  if  daggers  had  been  thriijl  through  her  head^  as  The  ex- 
prefTed  it.  Afterwards  ike  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very 
low,  and  was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliflering,  and  other 
evacuations,  fhe  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her 
head  was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found 
in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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fixedv  breathing  is  difiiijriilt,  and  performed 

with  a fnorting  noifc.  The  excrements  and  urine 
are  often  voided  fpontaneouQy,  and  the  patient  is 
fdnrsetimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mud  be 
taken  to  ieffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patient  (hould  be  kept  perfectly 
rsfy  and  cool.  His  head  fliould  be  raifed  pretty 
high,  and  his  feet  fulfered  to  hang  down.  His 
clothes  ought  to  be  loofened,  efpecially  about  the 
neck,  and  frefli  air  admitted  into  his  chamber* 
His  garters  (hould  be  tied  pretty  eighty  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremities will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient 
is  placed  in  a proper  poflurej  he  fliould  be  bled 
freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours, 
j\  laj^ative  clyfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefb 
butter,  and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in 
it,  may  be  adminidered  every  two  hours ; and  blif- 
tering-plafters  applied  between  the  (houlders,  and  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-w^hey, 
or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  didblved  in 
ir.  Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  manna  diffolved  in  an  infudon  of  fenna, 
or  the  like.  All  fpirits  and  oilier  drong  liquors  are 
to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile  falcs  held  to  the  nofe 
do  mifehief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not 
to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion 
of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
%hc  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  drong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  Icfs  florid,  and  the  breathing  kfs  difliculr. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceffary  here  as  in  the  tormer 

calc. 
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cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  fhould  net  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame 
poflure  as  direded  above,  and  fhould  have  blifter- 
ing-plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  in 
the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here  likewife  ne- 
cefTary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  flrong  balm- tea. 
If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drinking  fmail  wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of  car- 
duos  benedidtus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a 
confiderable  time  has  often  carried  of  a ferous 
apoplexy. 

When  apople&ic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium^ 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  flomadi^ 
vomits  are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
iieved  as  foon  as  he  has  difeharged  the  poifon  in  this 
way, 

Perfons  of  an  apopled;ic  make,  or  thofe  who 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fparc 
and  flender  diet,  avoiding  all  flrong  liquors,  fpice- 
ries,  and  highTeafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife 
to  guard  againfl  all  violent  pafTions,  and  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould 
be  fhaved,  and  daily  wafhed  with  cold  water.  The 
^eet  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to 
continue  long  wet.  The  body  mufl:  be  kept  open 
either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may 
be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Excrcife  fhould  by  no 
means  be  neglected ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in 
moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  happy  effe(5l  in 
preventing  an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  ilTues  or  fe- 
tons  ; great  care  however  mufl  be  taken  not  to  fuffer 
them  to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their 
flead.  Apopk(flic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft 
with  a full  flomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low,  or 
Wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 
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OF  COSTIVENESS3  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftric-*' 
tlons  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptom§ 
of  diieafcs,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c. 
but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools 
which  fometimc^  happens,  and  which  in  fome  parti- 
cular conftitutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Colli venefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufHciently  ftimulate  the  inteftines.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defcending  to  the 
inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times 
it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves, 
as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a cold  dry  ftate 
of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceftive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypo- 
chondriac and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind 
and  other  grievous  iymptoms.  Some  people  how- 
ever can  bear  coftivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know 
perfons  who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go 
;o  ftool  above  once  a-week,  and  others  not  above 
once  a-fortnight.  Indeed  I have  heard  of  fome  who 
do  not  go  above  once  a month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live  upon 
a moiftening  and  laxative  dier,  as  roafted  or  boiled 
apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels  with 

currants. 
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currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  le^s,  and  other  fofc  pot-herbs, 
are  likewife  proper.  Rye*bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together, 
ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled  with  coflive- 
nefs,  IhouJd  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially  that 
which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  befl;  bread  for 
keeping  the  body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of 
England  they  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  it. . 

Coflivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perfpiration  *,  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
in  bed,  &c.  Intenfe  thought  and  a fedentary  life, 
are  likewilb  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without 
doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of 
mind. 

The  drink  (hould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is 
fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  direds. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coflivenefs,  ought, 
if  poflible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant 
ufe  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confe- 
quences*'.  I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit 

of 

* The  learned’  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  tbofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefh  butter,  cream,  mar- 
row, fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife  ^recom- 
mends the  expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds, 
paftaches,  and  the  fruits  themfelves ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as 
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of  taking  medicine  or  keeping  the  body  open,  who 
could  leave  it  off.  In  time  the  cuftoni  becomes 
neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation  of 
the  bowels,  indigeflion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of 
the  ftrength,  and  death.  * 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi- 
cine, we^  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near 
fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the 
other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  nfe.  Infufions  of 
fenna  and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diffolved  in  water-grueh 
About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  electuary 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  very  weft. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach;  indi- 
geftion ; the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife ; grief  ^ 
fear ; anxiety  ; or  any  of  the  deprefting  paffions  ; 
exceffive  heat ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or 
any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digef- 
tion ; the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium.  See, 

figs;  decodions  of  mealy  vegetables  ; 'thefe  lubricate  the  intef- 
tines fome  faponaceous  fubftances  which  ftimulate  gently,  as 
honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fu- 
gar,  &c. 

The  Dodor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  fubjed  to 
aftridion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  wall  operate  when 
ftronger  medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffedual ; but  that 
fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofc  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  w'atery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water,  v/hey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have 
that  effed  : — That  new  milk,  efpecially  afles  milk,  ftimulates  ftill 
more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach ; and  that  whey  turned  four 
will  purge  ftrongly. 

3 The 
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The  patient  ought,  if  pofTible,  to  make  choice 
of  an  open  dry  air  j to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfe- 
back  or  in  a carriage;  to  rife  betimes ; and  to 
avoid  ail  intenfe  thoughr.  He  Ihould  ufe  a diet  of 
eafy  digeftion  *,  and  Ihould  avoid  excefllve  heat  and 
great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  teachings  fhew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will 
be  of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  ina)r 
be  taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  ftomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  necefiary,  yet  (Irong  purges  and  vomits 
arc  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,.  and 
hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
want  of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  ic 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of 
w'rne  or  water.  Ic  may  likcwife  be  mixed  with  the 
tindure  of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to 
an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two  tea  fpoonfuls  of  it 
taken  in  wine  and  v/ater,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe. 
The  lalt-water  has  likewife  good  effeds  ; but  ic  muft 
not  be  ufed  t©o  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  fpas  in  Britain, 
may  be  uled  with  advantage.  We  would  advife  ail 
who  are  afftided  with  indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite, 
to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The 
very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will 
be  of  icrvicej  not  to  mention  the  exercife,  diffipation, 
amufemencs,  &c. 


OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 


What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-hum^  is  not 
a difeal'e  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat,  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomachj, 
which  is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and 
vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  •£  the  flomach,  in-' 
digeftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  com- 
plaint ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or 
greafy  aliments,  and  ffiould  never  ufe  violent  exercife 
foon  after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many  perfons 
who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn  if  they  ride 
foon  after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine^ 
or  any  fermented  liquor  ; but  arc  never  troubled  with 
it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water 
without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  flomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  a dofe  or  two  ot  rhubarb ; afterwards  he  may 
ufe  infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark  y or  any  other  of 
the  ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in 
the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  hunnours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tca-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpiric  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  cafe.  If 
it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  alimentSj  a dram  of 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions 
the  heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medi- 
cines. In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  EngHfli 
quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as 
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often  as  is  neceflary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk 
may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fheils, 
or  of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint  water.  But  the  fafeil  and 
beft  abforbent,  is  magnefta  alba.  This  not  only  a£ls 
as  an  abforbent,  but  likewife  as  a purgative  ; where-? 
as  chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are 
apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines,  aud  occafion  obftruc- 
tions.  This  powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  bt 
taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint-water.  A 
large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  iifual  dofe  ; but  it  may  be 
taken  in  a much  greater  quantity  when  there  is  occa-> 
lion.  Thefe  things  are  now  generally  made  up  into 
lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mod 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  j as 
anifeeds,  juniper- berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufcd  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tindure  made 
by  infufiBg  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an 
an  ounce  of  the  lefier  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  EngliOi 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  drained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  mud  dand  to 
diged  a fecond  time  till  the  lugar  be  didblved.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for 
a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cnredj 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 
tea.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk 
of  gum-ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice  a-day^  wiii 
fometimes  cure  the  heart-burn. 
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Chap.  xuir. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

F all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of 


the  nervous  kind  are  the  mod  complicated  and 
difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fnfficient 
to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imi- 
tate almoft  every  difeafe  ; and  are  fcldom  alike  in  two 
different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 
changing  (hape;  and  upon  every  frefb  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  be  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affefl:  the 
body  ; the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifli.  The  low 
fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of 
temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders,^ 
Induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes 
of  the  mind  *,  but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a 
confequence,  than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES.^- — ^Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 
wtaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes, 
as  indolence,  cxceffive  venery,  drinking  too  mucE 
tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent 
bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digeftion,  of  prevents  the  proper  affimilacion  of 
the  food,  has  likewTe  this  effed ; as  long  falting, 
cxcefs  ill  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude, 
or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pofture 
of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed'  from  intenfe  ap* 
plication  to  fludy.  indeed  few  ftudious  perfons 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to 
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ht  wondered  at ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys 
upon  the  fpirics,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from 
taking  proper  exercife,  by  which  means  the  di- 
gcftion  is  impaired,  the  nourifhment  prevented, 
the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  pro- 
xluce  the  fame  efFeds.  I have  known  more  ner- 
vous patients,  who  dated  the  commencement  of 
their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hufband,  a fa- 
vourite child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life, 
than  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever 
weakens  the  body,  or  deprefles  the  fpirits,  may  oc- 
cafion  nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  want  of 
fleep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions,  anx- 
iety, vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.-"-^— «We  fhall  only  mention  fome 
of  the  moft  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufclefs  and  an  endlefs  talk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diflentions  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines ; the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually 
bad  ; yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach ; and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough 
phlegm,  or  a blackifh-coloured  liquor  rcfembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are 
often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rum- 
bling or  mprmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The  body 
is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly  bound, 
which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and  great 
uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 
is. a great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing ; violent  palpitations  of  the  heart  j fud» 
den  flufhings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  5 
g;  o|:her  times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
E ^ 3 poured 
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poured  on  them , flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; the  puHe  very  variable, 
fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times 
very  quick ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  figh- 
ing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a ball 
or  lump  in  the  throat  ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and 
convulfive  laughing  ; the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  feU 
dom  refrefhing  ; and  the  patiept  is  often  troubled  with 
the  night- mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
with  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  *,  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
aiTeded  with  pain  and  drynefs ; there  is  a noife  in 
the  ears,  and  often  a dulnefs'of  hearing;  in  (hort, 
the  whole  animal  fiindions  are  impaired.  The  mind 
is  diflurbed  on  the  mofl:  trivial  occafions,  and  is 
hurried  into  the  mofl  perverfe  commotions,  inquie- 
tudes, terror,  fadncfs,  anger,  diffidence,  &:c.  The 
patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations  and 
extravagant  fancies  ; the  mernory  becomes  weak,  and 
the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charadcriflic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
happy perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifh,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to 
another ; which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  ha^e  not  fuffi- 
dent  refolution  to  perfiO;  in  any  one  dcurfe  till  it 
has  time  to  produce  its  proper  effcds.  They  are 
likewife  apt  to  imagine  chat  they  labour  under  dif- 
cafes  from  which  they  are  quire  free  ; and  are  very 
angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh 
them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

^ RE^^1MEN.« — Perfons  afflided  with  nervous 

dileafes  ought  never  to  fail  long.  Their  food 
fliould  be  foiid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  dir 
geltion.  Fat  meats  and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful. 
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All  excefs  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought 
never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eaflly 
digeft  ; but  if  they  fed  themfelves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread, 
and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to 
be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excels  enfeebles  the 
body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet 
taken  in  moderation,  it  ftrengthens,  the  ftomach, 
and  promotes  digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  at  meals  •,  but  if  wine  fours  on  the 
ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind, 
brandy  and  water  will  anfw^er  better.  Every  thing 
that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digeftion  muft  be  avoided. 
All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary 
relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe 
the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach  and  hurt 
digeftion.  Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be 
avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  patient 

may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are 
fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain 
poifons  at  Jaft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  ne- 
ceffary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits  ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many 
of  them  fall  vidims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteera- 
ed  the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body, 
without  fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients, 
however,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a car- 
riage. Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds 
moft  beneficial.  Long  fea  voyages  have  an  excel- 
lent effed ; and  to  thofe  who  have  fufficient  refo- 
lution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this 
courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of 
new  objeds,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great 
tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
E e 4 reafon 
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reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much 
more  advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near 
home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
Invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend 
more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  ' or 
llovcs  in  fmall  apartments.  But  when  the  iftomach 
or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well 
guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by  wear- 
ing a thin  flannel  waiitcoat  next  the  fkin.  This 
-will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  th^ 
alimentay  canal  from  many  impreflions  to  which 
it  would  othcrwii’e  be  fubjed,  upon  every  fuddcp 
change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a flefli  brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen 
clpth,  is  likewife  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation, perfpiration,  &c.  Pcrfons  who  have 
weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife 
before  breakfafl,  as  lying  too  long  a bed  cannot 
fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
diverted^  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
iible.  There  is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous 
fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive  powers,  more  than 
fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren^ 
dered  at  leaft  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi- 
cines. 

When  the  patient  is  cofliye,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  Tome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
fhould  never  fuffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All 
iirong  and  violent  purgatives,  arc  however  to  be 
avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally 
feen  an  infiiQon  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy 
anfwer  very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any 
flrength,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient 
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finds  neceflary.  When  digefUon  is  bad  or  the  do- 
mach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infufion  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed  vyitli 
advantage  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander- feed,  of  each  half  an 
punce;  let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a 
mortar^  and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  of  rum, 
for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonfql 
of  the  drained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a 
glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner, 
and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly 
perfifted  ip,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  cfFedls  ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftruded, 
or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper* 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution. 
The  moft  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficienr,  efpecially  for  perfons 
of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a- week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it, 
or  feels  chilly  for  a Ipng  time  after  coming  out,  it 
is  improper*, 

In  patients  afilifted  with  wind,  I have  always 
obferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water. 
This  both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  djgeftion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies ; 
but  as  they  pnly  palliate  the  fymptoms  and  gene-^ 
rally  afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  lefl  habij:  render  them  at  lalt  abfolutely  ne- 
jceflary. 

It  would  be  au  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
pi,€dic|ne§  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 

nervous 
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nervous  diforders ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a tho- 
rough cure,  muft  expe6l  it  from  regimen  alone  *,  we 
Ihali  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and 
again  recommend  the  ftridteft  attention  to  diet,  air, 
EXERCISE,  and  amusements. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  flate  of  alienation  or  weak- 
ncfs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  pkafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life. 
It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  ab- 
folute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpofition  ; intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objedf ; violent 
pafTions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occafi- 
oned  by  excelTive  venery ; narcotic  or  ftupefadive 
poifons ; a fcdentary  fife ; folitude  ; the  fupprelTion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations ; acute  fevers  *,  or  other 
difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melancholy 
into  madnefs  ; and  cxceffive  (told,  efpecially  of  the 
lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the  brain, 
and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is 
hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  affi- 
milated  *,  from  a callous  (late  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To 
all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS.- When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous  ; watchful  ; fond  of 
folitude  ; fretful  ; fickle  j captious  and  inquifitive  ; 
felicitous  about  trifles  •,  fometimes  niggardly,  and 
at  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally 
bound  ^ the  virine  thin,  and  in  fmali  quantity ; the 

ftomach 
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ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  wi^h  wind;  the  com- 
plexion pale  *,  the  pulfe  (low  and  weak.  The  func-. 
tions  of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo 
much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfeif  dead, 
or  changed  into  lome  other  animal.  Some  have  ima- 
gined their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle 
fubdances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fhould 
be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftrucftion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder.  It 
is  eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  aiTedions 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  Tcabby  eruptions,  the 
bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes^  fometimes  carry  off  this 
difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ftiould  confift  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality. 
Animal  food,  efpecially  faked  or  fmoke-dried  fifh  or 
fiefh,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-hfh 
are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  wholefoma 
may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an 
inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  ufe  of  whey, 
water,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having 
evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black-coloured 
matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey, 
or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely, 
or  his  drink  may  be  fweecened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the.rootsof  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the 
patient  &all  chufe. 
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The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  I'his  helps  to  difTolve  the 
vitcid  humours,  it  removes  obftrudlions,  prontotes 
the  pcrfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminifhed  per- 
jpiration  ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  necelTary  and  fakitary  difcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  dired  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeafe  than  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly 
to  alleviate  his  diforder  j but  it  would  have  ftill  a 
better  effed,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of 
ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowing, 
both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long 
journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  with  agreeable  companions,  have  often  very 
happy  effects.  A plan  of  this  kind,  vvith  a ftri^l 
attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of 
cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  ply- 
ing him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE.r — -In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 
cular attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the 
patient  is  in  a low  ftate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed 
and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as  enter- 
taining ftories,  paftimes,  mufic,  §cc.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftpry  of  King  Saul  j 
and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing  cart 
remove  difeafes  of  the  mipd  fo  effedtually  as  appli- 
cations to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  moil:  efficacious  of 
which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company  ought 
likewife  to  confift  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable 
to  him.  People  in  this  ftate  are  apt  to  conceive 
unaccountable  averfions  againft  particular  perfons  i 
and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to 
diftrad  their  m/inds,  and  |:htow  them  into  the  ptmof^ 
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When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  be  bled,  and  have  his  bcwiy 
kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  the  Ibluble  tartar.  1 have  feen 
the  iaft  have  very  happy  efFeds.  It  may  be  taken 
in  thedofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water-gruel, 
every  day,  for  feverai  weeks,  or  even  for  months, 
if  necefTary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given  according 
as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewite  a good  effed ; 
but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong,  other  wife  they  will  not 
operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this 
difeale.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  bv 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day 
in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; 
and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be 
daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  Teems  to 
think  vinegar  the  beft  medicine  that  can  be  given  in 
this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafeetida  and  RulTian  caftor,  and  taken 
in  the  quantity  above  direded.  If  mufk  is-to  be 
adminiftered,  a ferupie  or  twenty-five  grains  of  ic 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  coniT 
mon  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fliould  be  adminif- 
tered  at  once  *,  but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  muft 
be  duly  perfilted  in,  and  w^here  one  fails  another  may 
be  tried. 


As 
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As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  difeale 
to  take  medicines,  we  iliall  mention  a few  outward 
applications  which  fometimes  do  good  ; the  princi- 
pal of  thefe  are  ififues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing, 
JfTues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
they  generally  have  the  befl:  effedl:  near  the  fpine. 
The  discharge  from  thefe  may  be.  greatly  promoted 
by  drefiing  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointrnent, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafe  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place  for  a feton  is 
between  the  fhoulder- blades ; and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  diredion  of 
the  fpine. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parrs  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affedions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  mod 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  part  affeded.  A 
palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceflary  to 
life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affeds  the  ftomach,  the 
inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous. 
If  the  face  be  affeded,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  fhews 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the 
part  affeded  feds  cold,  is  infenfible,.  or  waftes  away, 
or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there 
is  fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part 
of  the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs  *,  wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow ; prdfure  upon  the  brain,  or 
nerves  3 very  cold  or  damp  air^  the  fupprdfion  of 
6 cuftomary 
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cuftomary  evacuations  *,  fudden  fear  •,  want  of  exer- 
die ; or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as 
drinking  much  tea%  or  coffee.  The  palfy  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfelves, 
from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as 
mercury,  lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  mufl 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apo- 
plexy. The  patient  mufl:  be  bled,  bliftered,  and 
have  his  body  opened  by  fliarp  clyfters  or  purgative 
medicines.  But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  gene«» 
rally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary  courfe  mull  be  pur- 
fued.  The  diet  mud  be  warm  and  ivigorating, 
fcafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as 
muftard,  horfe-radilh,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous,  wine,  mullard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Friffion  with  the  flelh-brulh,  or  a warm  hand,  is 
extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affeded. 
Blidering-plallers  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
affeded  parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot 
be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile 
liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh 
difpenfatory.  One  of  the  bed  external  applica- 
tions is  eledricity.  The  fliocks,  or  rather  vibra- 
tions, fbould  be  received  on  the  part  affeded ; 
and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequendy  to  be  adminidered.  Cephalic 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a mif- 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences  ; yet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  (hake  for  twenty  four 
hours.  That  tea  affects  the  nerves,  is  likewife  evident  from 
its  preventing  deep,  occafioning  glddinefs,  dimiiefs  of  the  fight, 
ficknefs,  See, 

fnuff, 
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fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likewife  of  life.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affedled  with  nettles  j 
but  this  does  not  Teem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to 
bliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  affeded,  the  patient  may 
gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and 
muftard;  or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  fiigar  in  his 
mouth  wet  with  the  palfy-drops  or  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very 
proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken 
in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe 
the  valerian,  he  may  rake  of  fal  volatile  oleofum^ 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tindure  of  caftor, 
each  half  an  ounce  *,  mix  thefe  together,  and  take 
forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  A table-fpoonful  of  muftard-feed  taken 
frequently  is  a very  good  medicine.  The  patient 
ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon  bark,  ginger,  or 
other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy  j 
but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  flein  •,  and, 
if  pofTible,  ftiould  remove  into  a warmer  climate, 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The  cpilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 
is  affed::d  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are 
mofl;  fubjed  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty. 


When 
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When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of 
age  the  cure  is  difficult  i but  when  after  forty,  a 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  If  the  fit  continues 
only  for  a fhort  fpacc,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is 
reaibn  to  hope ; but  if  it  continues  long,  and  returns 
frequently^  the  profpeCt  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavour- 
able fymptom  when  the  patient  is  fdzed  with  the 
fits  in  his  fieep. 

CAUSES. ^The  epilepfy  is  fometimcs  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head ; a collcdion  of  water,  blood,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  *,  a polypus-,  tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  fkull  *,  exceffive  drinking ; in- 
tenfe  lludy ; excefs  of  venery,  worms;  teething; 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; too  great 
emptinefs  or  repletion  *,  violent  paffions  or  affedions 
of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c. ; hyfteric  affedions ; 
contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedion  qf 
the  fmail-pox,  meafies,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head  ; 
dulnefs ; giddinefs  ; noife  in  the  ears ; dimnefs  of 
fight ; palpitation  of  the  heart  -,  difturbed  fieep ; 
difficult  breathing ; the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind  ; the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin  ; the 
complexion  is  pale  ; the  extremities  ,are  cold  ; and 
the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a ftream  of  cold 
air  afeending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife  ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms 
of  the  hands ; his  eyes  are  diftorted ; he  ftarts,  and 
foams  at  the  tnouth ; his  extremities  are  bent  or 
twifted  various  ways  ; he  often  difeharges  his  feed, 
urine,  and  feces  involuntarily  and  is  quitp  defti- 
tute  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over, 
his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a 
kind  of  ilupor,  vycarinefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  ; 

F f bus 
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but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  hind 
during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive 
bear,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  invefiigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  firange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
of  evil  fpirics.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by 
the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcina- 
tion.  It  depends  however  as  much  upon  natural 
caufes  as  any  other  malady  •,  and  its  cure  may 
often  be  effedlcd  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper 
means. 

REGIMEISF. -Epileptic  patients  ought,  if 

poffible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fhould  be  light  but  nourifhing.  They  ought  to 
drink  nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwine^s  flefh,  water- 
fowl,  and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables, 
as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft  all 
violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and 
the  like. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe ; but  the  patient 
muft  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as  handing  upon 
precipices,  riding,  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.- The  intentions  of  cure  mnfl 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
reafon  to  fear  an  obftrudion  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceffary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuflomary 
evacuations,  thefc,  if  poffible,  mull  be  reftored  ^ if 
this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftiruted  in 
their  place.  llTues  or  fetons  in  this  cafe  have  often  a 
very  good  effed.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
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that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  me- 
dicines muft  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min. When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
body  (hould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyffers,  the 
feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits 
prove  obflinate,  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  put  be- 
tween the  ihoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  fob 
lowed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmalfpox,  or  meafles,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
expedted.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fteel  *,  or 
the  anti-epileptic  eledluari^s,  recommended  by  Ful- 
ler and  Mead 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expe(^lations 
which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obfli- 
nate epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is 
from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be 
taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  in- 
clines, The  beff  method  is  to  begin  with  a Angle 
grain  four  or  five  times  a day,  and  gradually  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I 
have  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfiffed  in, 
prove  beneflcial. 

Mufk  has  ‘ fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in 
the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the 
feline  quantity  of  fad:itious  cinnabar,  may  be  made 
up  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morn- 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 

^ Sec  Appendix,  EkBuUry  for  the  Epilepfy, 

F f 2 Convulfion- 


4s6  of  the  hiccup. 

Convi)lfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,. 
and  mufl:  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi- 
kpfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion-fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  Sr.  Vitus’s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefticulaiions,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effc6ls  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repe'ated 
bleedings  and  purges ; and  afterwards  ufing  the 
medicines  prefcibed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  fnake  root,  &c.  Chalybeate 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe* 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  fingular  fervice,  and 
ought  never  to  be  negledkd  when  the  patient  can 
bear  it, 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any 
caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking ; 
from  a hurt  of  the  fiomach  ; poifons  j inflammations 
or  Ichirrous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  niidrifr,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera.  In  gan- 
grenes, acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccupds  often 
the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  ali- 
ment that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of.  digeftion,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  li- 
quor, will  generally  remove  it.  If  poilon  be  the 
eaofe,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  miift  be  drank,  as  has 
been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is 
very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen 
ought  to  be  ftridly  obferved.  The  patient  niuft 
be  bkd,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  cf  the 
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lw€et  fplrits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine*whey.  His 
ftomach  ftiould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
•dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  procveds  from  a gangrene  bt 
mortification^  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  anti- 
fepiics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance 
to  fucceed.  When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a foul  itomach,  loaded  either  with  a pi- 
tiiitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of 
iervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carmina- 
tive medicines  direfled  for  the  heart-burn  muft  be 
tjfed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obilinate,  recoil rfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  pov/erful  aromatic  and  an- 
tifpaimodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is 
.muflc  i fifteen  or  tv/enty  grams  ( f which  may  be 
made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opi- 
ates are  likewife  of  fervice ; but  they  muft  be  uied 
with  camion.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tindure, 
may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are 
fometimes  alfo  beneficial  -*,  as  the' ftomach  plafter,  or 
a caraplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  London  dilpenfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks,  k w-as  fre- 
quently ftopped  by  the  life  of  niufic,  opium,  wine, 
and  other  cordial  and  antirpaftnodic  medicines,  but 
always  returned.  Nothing  however  gave  the  pa- 
tient fo  much  eafe  as  brifk  fmall-beer.  By  drink- 
ing treely  of  this,  the  hiccup  v/as  often  kept  off 
for  leveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
dorse  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines.  The  pa- 
tit-nrwas  at  length  feized  v/ith  a vomiting  of  blood, 
foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening 
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the  body,  a large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near 
the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  flomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar  | 
or  by  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water, 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddcnly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afllftarice.  It 
is  moft  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
efpecially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypo- 
chondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  flomach.  After  this,  if 
he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be  given. 
He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  beft  way  of 
adminiilering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyfter 
of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than 
laudanum  given  by  the  month,  which  is  often  vomit- 
ed, and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms 
in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  efFe<Ts  of  the  anedyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  a larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  •,  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus, 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  muftc,  and  half  a drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad^ 
ders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  (hould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  ften  thefe* 
produce  the  moft  happy  effe(51;s.  The  anodyne 
balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affe£led 
and  an  anti  hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it  for  feme 
time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their 
return, 
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In  very  violent  and  lafdng  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
feme  blood  ought  to  be  let,  iinlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a fuppreffion  of  the  menfes^  bleeding 
is  of  life.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourle 
muft  be  had  to  fpirits,  or  feme  of  the  warm  cor- 
dial waters.  Bliftering  pladers  ought  likewife  in 
this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often 
feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  re- 
moved by  covering  it  with  a large  plalter  of  Venice 
treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  ciifeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feds  an  uncommon  oppreffion  or  weight  about  his 
bread:  or  domach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fhake 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfeif  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds 
he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfdf  in  a houfe 
that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dadied  to 
pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fiippofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  •,  from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  af- 
fedtion,  and  ariles  chiedy  from  indigdlion.  Hence 
we  find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fe- 
dentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod  commonly  af- 
dicted  with  the  night-rnare.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  produce  it  than  heavy  dippers,  eipecially  when 
eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after. 
Wind  is  hkewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  dii- 
eafe  ; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afdicded  with 
it  ought  to  avoid  all  daculcnt  food.  Deep  thought, 
F f 4 anxiety^ 
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anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  oppreffes  the  mind,  ought 
alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afBidled  with  the  night-mare  gene- 
rally moan,  or  make  fome  . noife  in  the  fir,  they 
Hiould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear 
them,  as  the  iineafinefs  generally  goes  ofi  as  foon  as 
the  patient  is  awake.  Dr.Whytt  fays,  he  generally 
found  a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent 
this  difeafe.  That  however  is  a bad  cuflom,  and  in 
time  lofes  its  effedls.  We  would  rather  have  the 
patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeflion, 
cheerfulnefs,  exereife  through  the  day,  and  a light 
flipper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftom  himfelf  to 
drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water  will  often  pro- 
mote digefdon  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is 
much  fafer.  After  a peiTon  of  weak  digeflion,  how- 
ever, has  eaten  flarulent  food,  a dram  may  be  necef- 
fary  ; in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  moll: 
proper  medicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions  are 
liable  to  fvvoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed 
are  feltlom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to*,  but 
when  wholly  negledted,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  de- 
prived of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great  fa- 
tigue ; excefiive  weaknefs ; lofs  of  blood  ; long  faff- 
ing ; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  pafTions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  knov/n,  that  perfons  who  have  been 
long  expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a 

fwooDj 
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fvvoon,  upon  coming  into  the  hoiife,  efpecially  if 
they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This 
might  eafily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not 
to  go  into  a warm  room  immediately  after  they  have 
been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire 
gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till 
the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm 
temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negle(5ling  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have 
ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and 
to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or 
cold  water.  He  fhould  likev/ife  be  made  to  fmell 
to  vinegar,  and  fhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of 
water,  if  he  can  fwaliow,  with  about  a third  part  of 
vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
thefe  fiiould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  bleed, the  patienr,  and  afterwards  to  give 
him  a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafli- 
city  or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  re- 
fpire  in  it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fir. 
idiey  are  in  this  cafe  deprived  of  the  very  principle 
of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  fre- 
quent in  all  crowded  affemblies,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons.  Such  fits  however  muft  be  confidered  as 
a kind  of  temporary  death  ; and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought 
therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againfl. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  afTem- 
bly-rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort, 
be  large  and  well  ventilated ; and  let  the  weak  and 
delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm 
feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air ; his 
temples  fhould  be  rubbed  with  ffrong  vinegar  or 

brandy. 
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brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  fairs  held  to  his  nofeJ 
He  ihouki  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cor- 
dial, as  foon  as  he  is  abjp  to  fwallow  it,  poured 
into  his  moutli.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubje£i 
to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  afafoecida  fhould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  falling,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
mufl  be  fupported  v;iih  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
\vines,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe 
however  mufl  be  given  at  firfl  in  very  fmall  quantities, 
and  increafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and 
eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have 
frefh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould 
confifl  of  nouriihing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine, 
new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and  cordial 
nature.  1 hefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  hr. 
i\li  that  can  be  done  in  the  he  is,  to  let  him  fmell 
to  a bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eau  de  luce^  or  fpirits 
of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm 
brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit 
of  the  flomach. 

In  fainting  hts  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  muh  be  very  cautioully  managed.  He  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to 
fmell  to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf 
he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea, 
with  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewile 
be  proper,  if  the  fainting  hts  have  been  long  and 
fevere,  to  dean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emol- 
lient clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  hts,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This 
4 pradice 
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practice  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full 
habit ‘3  but  in  thole  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or 
fubjedi:  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them 
to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cordial  and  Simulating 
medicines,  as  volatile  fairs,  Hungary-water,  fplrits  of 
lavender,  tindlure  of  caftor,  and  the  like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
Hided  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  Horn ach  and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaint ; but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
either  overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
are  in  a fermenting  ftate,-and  confequently  full  of 
elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caiife  which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occa- 
flon  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a fault  cf  the 
bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to 
prevent  the  produdlion  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel 
it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by 
ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  being 
produced  there 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous  j they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex- 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
bifeuit,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  bed  carminative  medicines  ; and  would  recommend 

in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  in- 
^Igeftion, 
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pedlations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are  juniper  berries  *,  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anife,  carraway,  and  corian- 
der ; gum  afafcetida  and  opium  ; the  warm  waters, 
tinftures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tindlure  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpiric, 
aether,  &c. 

Dr,  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  secher  and  lau- 
danum. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mix- 
ture with  peppermint-water  and  tindure  of  caftor, 
or  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of 
this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafcetida.  He 
obferves  that  the  good  effcds  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in 
the  flomach  or  intefliines ; whereas  thofe  warm  medi- 
cines, commonly  called  carminatives^  do  not  often 
give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  flomach. 

With  regard  to  sther,  the  Dodor  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  effeds  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a tea  fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water*.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a 
glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or 
ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufed  in  boiling 
water,  are  among  the  befl;  medicines  for  expelling 
wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fnch  as 
makes  it  irhproper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  in^ 
wardjy,  the  Dodor  recommends,  external  applica- 
tions, which  are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal 
parts  of  the  anti-hyfteric  and  flomach  plafler  may 

^ Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
nectiTary  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it. 
,iS,ther  is  now  given  ,in  ccniiderably  greater  dofes  than  it  was  in 
Dr.  Why  it’s  time.  ' 
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be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  (hould 
be  kept  on  for  a coofiderable  time,  provided  the  pa- 
tient be  able  to  bear  it  ^ if  it  ibould  give  great  un- 
eafinefs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  loliowing  lini- 
ment ufed  in  its  Head  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce*,  of-the 
exprefled  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce*,  oil  of  mint  tv^o 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed-time. 

For  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  kov/els,  and 
Gonfequently  for  leffening  the  production  of  flatulence, 
the  Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters, 
chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he 
thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhonld  be  added 
to  the  tinCture  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that 
the  aromatic  powder  fliould  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coilive- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found  • 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed- time : 

Take  of  afafcecida  two  drachms ; fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 
as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be  fufflcienc 
to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confeClion, 
given  e;ery  other  evening,  will  have  very  good 
effects. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on 
about  the  time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall 
bleedings  often  give  more  relief  than  any  other 
remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  DoCtor  obferves,  that 
tea,  and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 

avoided , 
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avoided ; and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandf 
©r  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in 
mod  cafes  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjedj,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great 
meafure  agree  with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  them  *5  and  ihall  only  add  to  his  obfcrvations, 
that  exercife  is  in  my  opinion  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cine, both  for  preventing  the  proOudlion  and  like- 
wife  for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  effects 
however,  are  not  to  be  expedted  from  fauntering 
about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  5 but  from  labour,  or 
iuch  adbve  amulements  as  give  exercife  to  every  part 
of  the  body. 


OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjedl  to  low  fpi- 
rits  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the 
cold  bath,  exercife,  and  amufernents,  are  the  mod 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas^ 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
fprightly  amufements. 

When  low  Ipirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  date 
of  the  domach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined, with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantage;  but  riding,  and  a proper 
diet,  are  mod  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  ariie  from  a foulnefs  of  the  domach 
and  intedines,  or  obdrudion  in  the  hypochondriac 
vifeera,  aloetic  purges  v/iii  be  proper.  I have  fome- 
times  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of  fervice 
in  this  cafe. 

"When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fupprcdian  of 
the  mcndrual  or  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  redored,  or  fome  others 

fubdituted 
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fubftitnted  in  their  place,  as  ifTues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 
Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch  fudden 
good  effcdts  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 
change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries^  will  afford  the  mofl  certain  relief. 

Feribns  afflided  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  flrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  flrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful ; but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  the  flomach,  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is 
the  more  neceffary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melan- 
choly often  fly  to  flrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which 
means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  de- 
ilrudion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Thefe  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juflly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  ha- 
bit, whofe  flomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and 
whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  mod 
fubjedl  to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  a 
hyfteric  fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by 
an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  flomach  or  intef- 
tines, by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A fyd- 
den  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes  often  gives  rife  ;o 
hyfleric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent palfions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief, 
anger,  or  great  difappointrnents. 

Sometimes  the  hyfleric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  In  a 
fleep,  only  the  breathing  ds  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived.  Ac  other  times  the  patient  is  afleded 
with  catchings  and  flrong  convulfions.  The  fymp- 

toms 
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toms  which  precede  hyfteric  firs  are  likewife  variant 
in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretch- 
ing,  iownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreflion  and  anxiety. 
At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold 
by  a feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards 
the  ftomach^  where  it  occafions  infiation,  ficknefsi 
and  fometimes  vomiting ; afterwards  it  rifes  into 
the  gullet,  and  occafions  a degree  of  fuffocation,  td 
which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs 
of  hearing,  with  convulfiye  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed- 
The  hyfieric  paroxyfm  is  often  introduced  by  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  it  goes 
off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  highly  hyff 
tcric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  miuft  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue^ 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obfiinate.  Their  ftrength  is  in- 
creafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  fylleni,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfieric  fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm, to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of 
a plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this 
may  be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  delicate  confiitu- 
tions,  or  where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Hand- 
ing, or  arifes  from  inanitiorr,  it  is  not  fafe.  The 
beif  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the  patient  by 
ilrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafcecida,  ,or  fpi- 
rits of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks 
may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the 
legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  Hrongly  rubbed  with 
7 a warm 
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a warm  cloth.  But  the  bcft  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter 
with  afafoetida  will  be  proper ; and  as  foon  as  the 
patient  can  fwallow,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a fo- 
lution  of  afafetida,  or  cf  Tome  cordial  julep,  may 
be  given^*. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  difordcr  will  be  befl  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moll  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  perfifled  in,  will  often  perform  a 
cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  accuflomed 
to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave 
it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  mofl;  pro- 
per drink  is  water  with  a fmali  quantity  of  fpirits. 
A cool  dry  air  is  the  befl.  Cold  bathing  and  every 
thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
fyftem,  is  beneficial  ^ but  lying  too  long  in  bed, 
or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  con- 
flantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poflibJe,  to  have 
it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  interefting 
purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyflem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi- 

^ When  hyfterlc  fits  are  oGcahoned  by  I'ympathy,  they  may  tc 
Cured  by  exciting  an  oppofite  pafiion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firfi;  who  was  feized  fhould  be 
bur/it  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure  to  my  knowledge,  will 
not  always  fucceed.  I would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladies 
v.'ho  are-  fubjedl  to  hylleric  fits  fhould  not  be  fent  to  boarding 
fchools,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation,  I haye 
known  madnefs  itfelf  brought  on  by  fympathy. 

G g triolj 
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trio],  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark^  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and 
iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in  fubftance,  provided 
the  ftornach  can  bear  them  ; but  they  are  peneraiiy 
given  in  too  fmail  doles  to  have  any  effed.  The 
chalybeatb  waters  generally  prove  bencj^cial  in  this 
diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  ^.^omits 
v/iH  be  of  ufe  ;•  but  they  fliould  not  be  too  Frong, 
nor  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  ftomach.  If  there  be  a tendepcy  to 
coftivenefsj  it  muft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or 
by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  foali  be 
found  necelTary. 

To  lefTcn  the  irritability  of  the  fy fl:em,  aruifpaf- 
modic  medicines  v/Hl  be  of  ufe.  The  befl:  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  are  muflc,  opium,  and  caftor. 
When  opium  difagrees  with  the  ilomach,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyflers.  It 
is  often  fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical 
head-achs  to  which  hyderic  and  hypochondriac  ‘ pa- 
tients are  fubjedl.  Caftor  h,as  in  iome  cafes  been 
found  to  procure  ftcep  where  opium  failed  5 for 
which  reafbn  Dr.  Whytt  advifes,  that  they  fhould  be 
joined  together.  He  likewife  recommends  the  anti- 
'hyfteric  plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen^. 

Hyfteric  women  are  often  alllidLed  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt 
to  feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft 
efficacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blif- 
tering-plafters,  and  v/arm  bathing  or  fomentations. 
When  the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is 

’ * Though  antirpahnodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom* 
mended  in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
knew  in  hyiteric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroborating  medicines. 
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the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder 
cafes,  immerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  watery 
{or  applying  a bliftering-plafter  to  the  part  affeded, 
will  often  be  fiifficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering- 
plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mul^^ 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 
fion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages  j and  wheri 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  diftention  of  the 
inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  leflened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty 
ftrong  compreflion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a 
broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand 
is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though 
this  feems  to  owe  its  effed  chiehy  to  imagination^ 
yetj  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial 
When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from 
fliarp  humours  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  no 
lafting  relief  can  be  procured  till  thcfe  are  either 
correded  or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has 
fometimes  cured  periodic  convulfions  after  othetr 
medicines  had  failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  dffeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftiidious.  It 
becomes  daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedenta-ry 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 

Some  perfons  affiicted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great 
bene6t  from  fmall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their 
feet,  ancles,  and  knees. 

G g 2 them . 
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them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly.  They  require,  however,  a very  different  re> 
gimen;  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  ihofe  of  the' 
former. 

. Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life,  moil  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually 
brought  on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  ab- 
ftrufe  fubjeefs,  grief,  the  ruppreifion  of  cultomary 
evacuations,  excels  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  long  continued  evacuations,  ob- 
flruflions  in  fome  oi  the  vifeera,  as  the  liver,  fpieen, 
See. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faft  long, 
and  their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifning.  All 
acefeent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  bell  with  them,  and  their  drink 
Ihould  be  old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should 
thefe  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a litrie 
brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerful nefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all 
means  to  be  cukivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind 
is  ufefuk  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial  ^ 
and,  where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  fric-- 
tivons  with  the  flefii-brufh  or  a coarfe  doth  may  be 
tried.  If  the  patient  has  k in  his  power,  he  ought 
to  travel  either  by  Tea  or  land.  A voyage  or  a long 
journey,  efpecialiy  towards  a warmer  climate,  will 
be  of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,'  in  this  difeafe, 
are  to  itrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  pro- 
^riote  the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  befl 
anfwered  by  the  different  preparations  c f iron  and 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which,'  after  proper  evacuations, 
may  be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  diredled  in  the 
preceding  diieafe- 


if 
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If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  nece/Tary  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as 
pills  compofed  of  equal  parts  pj  aloes,  rhubarb,, 
,and  afafoetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprie- 
taris  as  is  neeelTary  to  form  the  ingredients  into 
pills.  Two,  three,  or  foitr  of  thefe  may  be  taken 
as  often  as  it  fliall  be  found  needful  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afa^ 
fcKtida  may  fubftitnte  Spanifh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effedls 
in  this  d-ifeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excels  is  hurtful. 
Intenfe  ftiidy,  and  every  thing  that  deprelTes  the 
Ipirits,  are  like  wife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  begins 
fling  of  this  chapter ; yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  perfons  affiidled  with  thole  obftinate  and 
complicated  maladies,  I have  treated  feveral  of 
their  capital  fymptoms  urider  diftinft  or  feparate 
heads.  Thefe  however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifications  of 
the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame  ge- 
neral caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method 
of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of 
my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full 
length.  I lliail  therefore  omit  them  altogether, 
and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few  general  re- 
marks on  the  mod  obvious  means  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflidted  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
fydem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs 
of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  "When  owing  to  a defed 
in  the  confticution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  re® 
moved ; but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care. 
When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fe- 
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vers,  profiife  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove 
alfo  very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe 
of  regimen  calculated  to  reflore  and  invigorate  the 
habit. 

But  nervous  affe^lions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own 
povv^er  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  ExceiTive  grief,  in- 
ten  fe  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  negled  of  exerr 
cife,  are  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of 
difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyilem,  Inftances  of  this  are 
daily  to  be  feen.  The  iolis  of  a near  relation,  or 
any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  ofcen  fufficienc  to 
occafion  the  moll  complicated  feries  of  nervous 
fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  but  furely  their  effeds,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered 
lefs  hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter  we  mult 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  pafiions.  . 

The  effects  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  ani- 
mal fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion. 
To  prevent  thefe  eifcjfts,  ftudious  per  Tons  ought, 
according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  zvith  their  hooks*^ 
They  fhould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time ; nor 
attend  long  to  one  particular  fubjeCt,  efpecialy  if 
it  be  of  a ferious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  attentive  to  their  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care 
frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diver-^ 
fions,  or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

f Armftrong  on  Healtha 
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With  regard  to  diet,  I (liajl  only,  obferve,  that 
nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
■inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  op- 
prefTed  with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  fhe  has  had 
time  to  digeft  and  affimilate  the  former  meal,  her 
powers  are  weakened^  and  the  veffeis  are  filled  with 
crude  humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
food  is  not  fufficiently  nouriQiing,  or  is  taken 
too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind^  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  frefh  fupplies  of 
wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  extremes 
are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided.  Thejr 
both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyflem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of 
confequences. 

But  the  mofl:  general  caufc  of  nervous  diforders 
is  indolence.  The  adive  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  refer ved  for  the 
children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel 
their  keenefl  force.  All  v/e  iliali  fay  to  fuch  per- 
fons  is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are 
both  in  their  own  power*  If  the  conftitution  of 
human  nature  be  fuch,  that  man  mufl;  either  la- 
bour or  fufrer  difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any 
right  to  exped  an  exemption  from  the  general 
rule. 

Thofe  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe, 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  poflure,  really 
ferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con* 
dud  *,  and  fflall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannoc 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  niea- 
fure,  be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrength- 
ening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other 
bitters;  the  preparations  of  fteel ; the  elixir  of  vu 
^riol,  and  fuch  like. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fcnfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  ^ 
but  to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which 
thefe  organs  are  moil  liable,  and  to  fiiew  how  they 
may  be  prevented  or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE.  ^ 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubje£l  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye  5 nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the 
difeafes  are  more  difficuit  to  cure.  Though  more 
ignorant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any 
ocher  clafs  of  difeafes  ; yet  a very  fupeiiicial  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  ftrudure  of  the  eye,  and  the 
nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  danger  of  trufting  to  them.  Thefe  dif- 
eafes often  exceed  the  fkilT  of  the  moffc  learned 
phyfician  •,  hence  we  may  eahly  infer  the  danger 
of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradvencure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  pre- 
vented; and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft, 
many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  generally 
negledled,*  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more 
nfeful  to  himfelf  apd  to  fociety^. 

The 

* Ittfs  a pity  tbofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind, 
or  who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  fiiould  be  fuffcred  to  remain 
in  ignorance  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  eco-. 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
objects ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging 
pofture  ; violent  head-achs  *,  excefTive  venery  j the 
long  ufe  of  bitters ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vo- 
iacile  fubftances ; various  difeafes ; as  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night- 
watching, and  candle-light  ftudies.  Long  fafting 
is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats 
and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are 
often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  morning  fweats ; Sweating  of  the  feet;  the 
menfes  in  women;  and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men* 
All  kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and 
ocher  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  at-^ 
tended  with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  muff  abfliain  from  all 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or 

fmall  beer ; and  the  aliment  mufl;  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflaies  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes 
are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in 
fome  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed 

nomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons 
are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching 
languages.  See.  Nor  are  indances  wanting  of  perfons  who 
have  arrived  at  the  highed  pitch  of  learning,  without  bavin cr  the 
lead  idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sander fon 
of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of  the  fird  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter,  befides  being  a good  poet  an4  phllofq- 
pher,  is  mader  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a very  confider- 
jible  adept  in  the  liberal  arts.  ^ 
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or  purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  cxcefs  and 
night  ftudies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not 
choofe  .a  feton  or  an  iffue,  will  reap  benefit  from 
wearing  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter  between  their 
fhoulders. 

A gutta  ferena  or  amaurojis^  is  an  abolition  of 
the  fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the 
eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of 
the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure ; but 
when  it  proceeds  from  a compreftion  of  the  nerves 
by  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  with  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young 
and  of  a fanguine  habit  he  may  be  bled.  Cup- 
ping, with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofc  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating 
powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely  means  for  re- 
lieving the  patient  are  iffues  or  blifters  kepfopen 
for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have  known  thefe 
rcftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a confidera^ 
able  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial faiivation  ; or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better^  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifti 
pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a tabie-fpoonfui  of 
it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the 
decociion  of  farfaparilla  after  it. 

A catara^l  is  an  obfauclion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
interpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminifhes  or  totally  extinguilhes  the  fi^ht.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  hunlour.  In 
a recent  or  beginning  cataraft,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ; and  they  will 
fometinies  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  hap- 
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pen,  and  the  cataract  becomes  firm,  it  mull:  be 
couched,  or  rather  extracted.  I have  rtfolved  a 
recent  cataract  by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges 
with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of  frefh  hemlock 
conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual  biifter  on 
the  neck 

The  myopia^  or  ffjort-fightednefs^  and  iht  prejhyopiay 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a diftance^  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftrodure  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
fome  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper 
glafies.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave, 
and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A JlrabifmuSy  or  fquinting^  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contradtioii  of  the  miifcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
ipafm,  pally,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contrad  this  diibrder  by  having  their  eyes 
unequally  expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likevvife 
acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a fquinting  nurfe  or 
play- fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be 
cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it, 
Almoil  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is 
to  contrive  a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will 
only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a firaight  diredion. 

Spots  or  fpecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effed 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total 
blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they 
may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  cauflics  and 
difcutients  ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical  operation 
may  be  tried  : the  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful. 

The  blood-Jbot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke, 
a fail,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c. 

* In  both  thefe  cafes  electricity  merits  a trial. 
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1 have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in 
the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a bit  of 
fcarlct,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackilli  co^ 
lour.  This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without 
medicine.  Should  it  prove  obfhnate,  the  patient 
may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a 
decodion  of  comphrv  roots  and  elder  dowers.  A 
fofc  poult’C^  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes;  and  the 
body  fnould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives, 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye.,  is  generally  occa- 
lioned  by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular 
parts  of  that  organ.  Thcfe  may  be  braced  and 
ifrengthened  by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and 
water,  Hungary- water,  rofe  water,  with  white  vi- 
triol dilTolved  in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make 
a revulfion  are  likevvife  proper;  as  mild  purga- 
tives, perpetual  bliders  on  the  neck,  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftrudion 
of  the  lachrymal  dud,  or  natural  pafTage  of  the 
tears,  it  is  called  a fiftula  lachrymalis^  and  can  only 
be  cured  by  a furgical  operation 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  fundions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  excefilve  noife  | 
violent  colds  in  the  head  ; fevers  ; hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftances  fticking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear‘; 
too  great  a degree  of  moifliure  or  drynefs  of  the  ear, 
Deatnefs  is  very  often  the  cfFed  of  old  age,  and  is 
'mcident  to  mod  people  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  - in  the 
drudure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  thi^ 
is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the  unhappy 

^ A weeping  or  watery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a fchropluilou^ 
habit.  ' ' " _ 
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iDeffon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  like- 
wife  dumb,  for  life 

When  deafnefs  is  the  eftedl  of  wounds  or  ulcers 
of  the  ears^  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed. 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  paiient 
mult  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  night  •,  he  fiiould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  When 
deafnefs  is  the  e^fecl  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes 
off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from 
dry  wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened 
by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they  mult 
be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and  water^ 

Though  thofe  jvlio  h^ve  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  arc 
generally  fuiFered  to  continue  dumb,  and  GOnfequently  are  in  ii 
great  meafure  loll  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
fuch  perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underhand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
iider  that  the  formation  of  founds  Is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  without  the  aflihance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demonhration,  hut  is  adiually  reduced  to  pradlice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  I'homas  Braid  wood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentle- 
man has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought 
the  teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfedlion,  that 
his  fcholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties..  They  not 
only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoll  readinefs,  but  likewife 
and  are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the 
light.  What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  fliould  remain  in  a 
itate  of  idlotifm,  who  are  capable  of  b-ing  rendered  as  iifeful  and 
intelligent  as  others  I We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  lo  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  iti 
jullice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all 
former  attempts  this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  it- 
felf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  v^ho  has  not  feen  and  examined  his 
pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of.-*~As  this  gentle- 
man, however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the 
far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to 
attend  him,  it  would  be  an  ad  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  of 
public  utility,  to  ered  an  academy  for  their  benellt. 
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If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tindfure  of 
afafcecida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops 
of  it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time^ 
ilopping  them  afterv^ards  with  a little  wool  or  cot- 
ton. Some,  inftead  of  oil,  put  a frUall  Oice  of  the 
fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwef 
tiie  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
jmoifture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  feton, 
which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the  affcded  parts  as 
poffible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  vrkh  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  ear  ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hun- 
gary-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuiler  ex-^ 
tols  amber  and  mu  He  •,  and  Brookes  lays,  he  has 
often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting 
a grain  or  two  of  muflc  into  the  ear  with  cotton- 
wool. But  thefe  and  other  applications  mull  be  va-^ 
ried  according  to  the  caufeof  the  diforder'^. 

Though  inch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to 
be  tampered  with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  re- 
quire a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what 
we  v/ould  chithy  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper  ; and  I have  known 
more  benehc  froin  it  alone,  in  the  mod  obdinate 

^ A gentleman,  on  vdiofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufmg  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obftinate  deafnefs, 
he  was  at  lall  advifed  to  put  a few  drops  of  Ills  own  urine  warm 
into  bis  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received- 
great  benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a folution  of  fal  am7nomuci  in 
water,  \youid  produce  the  fame  effeft. 

cafes 
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cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I 
ever  ufed 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance  to  man  in  a ft  ate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing  ; yet  as  the  lofs  pf  them  is  attended  with 
fome  inconyeoiency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They 
a,re  fcldom  to  be  reftofdd  when  loft  ; which  ought 
to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by 
carefully  avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  leaft  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a very  great  affinity 
between  the  organs  ofhafting  and  imelling,  wffiat- 
^er  hurts  the  one  generally  aftedts  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimu- 
lated  by  fragrant  aud  poignant  diffies,  they  foon 
iofe  the  power  of  diftinguiiliing  taftes  and  odours 
vdth  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a ftate  of 
nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute 

any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminidied  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafes ; as,  the  moifture,  dryoefs,  in« 
flammation  or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfadory  membrane ; the  compreffioa  of  the  nerves 
which  fiipply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfdf  at  their  origin.  A- deled,  or  too  great 
a degree  of  foluhty,  of  the  fmall  fuiingy  bones  of 
the  upper  j.nv,  the  caverns  of  the  foreliead,  &c, 
may  likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may 
alfo  be  injured  by  a colledioo  of  foetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling 
from  them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fauff, 

* An  obftinate  deafnefs  has  been  cured  bv  dedricitv. 

When 
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When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  ferum,  may- 
be applied  ; as  the  oil  of  annife  mixed  with  fine 
flour;  camphire  diffolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  8ec. 
The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum  maftic, 
and  benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the 
nofe  and  nrouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry^ 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram 
and  annifeed  *,  or  a flernutatory  of  calcined  white 
vitriol ; twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The 
fteam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received 
up  the  noftrils  is  likewife:  of  ufe  for  foftening  the 
mucu';,  opening  obftructions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  no!e,  it  ought  to  be 
diCiTed  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution 
of  the  corrofive  fublimat?  in  brandy  may  be  taken, 
as  diredled  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought 
likewife  to  be  walked  with  it  *,  and  the  fumes  ot  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  nerves 
which  fupply  the  organs  of  fmeiling  are  inert,  or 
want  llimuiating,  volatile  fairs,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and 
other  things  which  occarioi  fneezing,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be 
anointed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which , may  be 
added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tdfte  may  be  diminilhed  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  apthjE,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue : it  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  laliva, 
which,  being  difdiarged  into  the  mouth,  giv^es  the 
T fame 
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fame  fenfations  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  tafte  ; or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed 
by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 
Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of 
tailing  or  fmelling  than  obllinate  colds,  efpecially 
thofe  which  affefl  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminiftied  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently 
waftied  with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
fymprom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  things  may  be  of  ule : If  there  be  a 
bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
and  other  things  which  evacuatei  bile.  What  is  called 
a nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corrected  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids;  A fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abfor- 
bents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter  fhelis, 
fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminiftied,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radifh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will 
help  to  recover  it. 


©F  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftruds  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touch- 
ing ; as  preffure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility, 
when  the  nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered  by  the 
H h cuticle 
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cuticle  or  fcarf-ikin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dif- 
orders  the  fundions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a Jiupor^  or  defe6i:  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftrudion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  muft  firft  be  purged ; afterwards  fuch  me- 
dicines as  excite  the  adlion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimu- 
latc  the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  fpirit  of  hartfliorn,  fal  volatile  oleofum^  horfe- 
radifh,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly ; the  difordered 
parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  frefh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  BUfter- 
ing-plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

A SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  ufually 
feated  in  fome  of  the  glands ; as  the  breads, 
the  arm  pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  fkin  is  broken  and  a 
fanies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominable  foetid 
fmell  is  difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an 
open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of 
forty  five^  particularly  women,  and  thofe  who  lead 

an 
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an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  moft  fubjedt  to  this 
difeafe. 

CAUSES.— — This  difeafe  is  oft^n  owing  to 
fupprefled  evacuations  5 hence  it  proves  fo  fre- 
quently fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particu- 
larly old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when 
the  menftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  excelTive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious 
melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprelFing  paflions. 
Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe  per- 
fons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life  in 
convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  afflided  with  ir. 
It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe 
of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid 
nature  ; by  barrennefs ; celibacy  ; indolence  •,  cold  ; 
,blows ; fridlion  *,  preflTure  5 or  the  like.  Women 
often  fuffer  from  the  lafl:  of  thefe  by  means  of  their 
flays,  which  fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  bread  fo  as  to 
occafion  great  mifehief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  ow- 
ing to  an  hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS.— This  diforder  feems  often 
very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour 
about  the  fize  of  a hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller, 
is  generally  the  firft  fymptom.  This  will  often 
continue  for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  in- 
creafe  or  giving  the  patient  great  uneaflnefs ; but 
if  the  conditution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated 
by  prefTure  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it 
begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs. 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer^  from  a fancied 
refemblance  between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of 
a crab.  The  colour  of  the  Ikin  begins  to  change, 
which  is  fird  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifb, 
livid,  and  at  lad  black.  The  patient  complains 
of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnawing,  diooting  pain. 
The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with 
H h .2  a pro- 
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a protuberance,  or  rifing,  in  the  middle ; its  fize  in- 
creafts  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick, 
knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  (harp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  flench  be- 
come intolerable  ; the  appetite  fails  j the  flrength 
is  exhaufted  by  a continual  hedic  fever ; at  lafl,  a 
violent  haemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood',  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convul- 
fion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient’s life. 

REGIMEN. -—™The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 
noLirifiiipg;  All  flrong  liquors,  and  high  leafoned 
or  failed  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear; 
and  (hould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought, 
and  amuie  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury 
are  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of 
the  affeded  parr,  which  ought  to  be  deEnded  from 
all  prefTure,  an.d  even  from  the  external  air,  by  co- 
vering it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its 
progrefs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and 
fome  of  its  moft  difagreeable  fympioms  mitigated,  by 
proper  applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the 
difeafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it 
too  long.  Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a 
cancer  might  often  be  cured  *,  but  after  the  diforder 
has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  me- 
dicine at  defiance. 

When  a fdrrhous  tumour  is  firft  difcovered,  the 
patient  ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a week  a ,dofe  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  aifo  be 

9 let. 
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let,  and  the  pare  afFeded  may  be  gently  rubbed 
twice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mull 
be  light,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  deco6lion  of 
woods  or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have 
fometimes  difeufled  hard  tumours,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe  of  this 
kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauflic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter. It  can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  conftitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs 
of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the 
common  way,  which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom 
fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpa- 
tion till  death  ftares  them  in  the  face ; whereas,  if  it 
v/ere  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not  be  endan- 
gered by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove 
a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  , off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
the  moil  urgent  fymptoms  may  beufed.  Dr,  Home 
fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  diffolved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice 
in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewife  recom- 
niends  an  infufion  of  the  folamm^  or  nighc-fliade,  in 
cancers  of  the  breads. 

But  the  rnedicine  mod  in  repute  at  prefent  for 
this  difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfleian  at 
Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  extrad  of  this 
plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind. 
The  Dodor  fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred 
weights  of  it  v/ithout  ever  hurting  any  bo^y,  and 
H h 3 often 
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often  with  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifcs  the  pa« 
tient  however  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as  two 
©r  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till 
fome  good  effed  be  perceived,  and  there  to  reft  with- 
out further  increafe.  From  two  or  three  grains  at 
fir  ft,  the  Dodor  fays  he  has  increafed  the  dofe  to 
two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a- day,  and  finds  that 
fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks  without 
jiny  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doctor  recommends  du- 
ring the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aroma-? 
tics.  He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to 
thofe  who  are  accuftomcd  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of 
acids  ^ and  adds,  that  the  patient  ftiould  live  in  a pure 
free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 
pdfTible. 

The  Dodor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hem? 
lock,  but  fays  he  has  giveh  it  for  above  two  years 
in  large  dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit  \ never? 

‘ thelefs  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in 
the  life  of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft 
encouragement  to  give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we  are 
far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extrava- 
gant encomiums  which  the  Dodor  has  beftowed 
upon  it,  yer,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long'  baffled 
the  boafted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought 
always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extrad.  Th^y  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr, 
Nicholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a fev/ grains  to  half^ 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  m the 
day  with  remarkably  good  efteds.  The  hemlock 
may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a poultice  or 
fomentation.  The  fore  may  like  wife  be  k^pt  clean 
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by  Injecting  daily  a ftrong  decoflion  of  the  tops  and 
leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negledled. 
The  beft  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may 
be  grated,  and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm. 
This  muft  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice 
a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain, 
and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell,  which  are 
objects  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a dreadful 
diiorder 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  heen  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  frequently 
made  frefh,  and  the  patfent  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may 
be  drank  every  day  for  a confiderable  time.  No 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in  this 
difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  perfided  in  for  a long  time.  It  is 
of  too  obdinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  j and, 
when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mud  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almod  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  mud  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setoqs  or 
iffues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fome- 
times  good  effects  f . 

When 

^ London  Medical  Efiays. 

f In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  fiirgery^ 
at  defiance,  I lately  law  remarkable  efFedls  from  an  obftinate 
perfeverance  in  a courfe  of  antifeptics.  I ordered  the  deep 
ulcers  to  be  wafhed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a de- 
coftion  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient  fhould  take  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  a glafs  of  good  wine,  with  half  a drachm  of  the 
beft  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  waflied,  were 
iikewile  fprinkled  > with  the  fame  powder.  When  the  patient 
Isegan  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  expedled.  She  continued 
Hk4*  it 
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When  alLother  medicines  fail,  reconrfe  muft  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  pa- 
tient’s agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it 
continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
ufe  wholefome  food  5 to  take  fufficientexercife  in  the 
open  air;  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible;  and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  prefTure  upon  the  breads,  or  other  glan- 
dular parts*. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

OF  POISONS. 

Every  perfon  ought,  in  feme  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  eifeds 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of 
delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  afTiftance ‘of  phy- 
ficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  here  neceffary  ; the  remedies  for  moft 
poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them. 

it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advantage  ; bnt  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a cancer, 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  wafhed,  fhe  difeontinued  the 
practice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  oourfe  was  not  expedled 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almofl  to  a miracle. 

* As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  directions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  fhops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  diredions  for  iifing  them. 
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The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fotne  counter-poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach,  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  dilcharging  them  as 
foon  as  poflible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ilomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  This  fhews  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  didlates  to  every  one, 
that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach 
which  endangers  life,  ip  ought  immediately  to  be 
difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger 
arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be  avoided. 
The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  fhall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poi- 
fons ; neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes, 
which  have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing 
or  obviating  their  citedls  ; but  fhall  content  ourfeives 
with  pointing  out  the  poifons  mofl:  common  in, this 
country,  and  the  nieans  of  avoiding  their  dangerous 
confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  eorrofive  fabli- 
mateof  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  % 
narcotic  or  Itupefadive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fbade. 


Poifoaous 
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Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infeftion 
either  by  the  bite  or  fting.  This  poifon  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effeds 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

mineral  poisons.— -Arfenic  is  the  moft 
common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  efftds  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refpedl  to  it  will  be 
applicable  to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive 
poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per.? 
ceives  a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain 
in  his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable 
thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongua 
and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry ; and,  if  proper 
means  be  not  foon  adminiftered,  the  patient  is 
feized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  ejttremities.  To  thefe  fncceed  black 
vomits,  foetid  ftools,  v^ith  a mortification  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  are  the  immediate  fore^ 
runners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the 
patient  fliould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
fallad  oil  till  he  vomits;  or  he  may  drink  warm 
water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper^ 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water,  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues, 
Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifli  quarts  before 
the  vomiting  ceafed  ; and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  joff 
drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains,  in 
the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  hkewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but 
if  they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 

drachm 
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drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecac u* 
anha  muft  be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxy- 
mel  or  vinegar  of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water 
which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewifc  be  excited 
by  tickling  the  inftde  of  the  throat  with  a feather. 
Should  thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a drachm 
of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar, 
mnft  be  adminiflered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  mud  be  very 
frequently  thrown  up ; and  the  patient  muft  drink 
emollient  decodions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfh-mak 
lows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an  infu^ 
fion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber^s 
falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a healing  and  cooling  quality ; to  abftain  from 
flefli  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon-meats 
of  eafy  digeftion.  His  drink  ftiould  be  barley-water, 
linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  muciiagif 
pous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or 
folly.  Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 
corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal;  yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  ditch arged. 
Not  being  of  fuch  a caiiftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they 
are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mi- 
neral fubftances : no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft 
fn  having  them  difeharged, 

5 Opium, 
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Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miflake,  me* 
rits  particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both 
in  a folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a valu- 
able medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity ; but 
as  an  over-dofe  proves  aftrong  poifon,  we  (hall  point 
out  its  common  effefe,  together  with  the  method  of 
cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  llupor  and  other  apopledlic  fymp«? 
toms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  incli- 
nation to  deep,  that  it  is  almoft  impofllble  to  keep 
him  awake.  Every  method  mnft  however  be  tried 
for  this  purpofe.  He  fhould  be  toffed,  fhaked,  and 
moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering-plafters  fhould  be 
applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftimulating  medi- 
cines, as  falts  of  hartfhorn,  &c.  held  under  his 
nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
fame  time  every  method  mufl  be  taken  to  make 
him  difeharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  ira 
the  manner  direfted  above,  viz,  by  the  ufe  of 
ilrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 
oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of 
lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  difebarged,  nourifcing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper ; but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  ilomach  or  bowels  are  inhamed,  the  great- 
eft  circumfpedion  is  needfary  both  with  regard  to  food 
and  medicine. 
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OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 
ANIMALS. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it 
is  both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal-poi- 
fon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrail  this  dif- 
cafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind, 
v/z,  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  rah'es  canina^  or  dog-mad nefs.  Of  the  lafl 
have  none  in  this  ifland  ; and  it  fo  feldom  happens 
that  any  perfbn  is  bit  by  the  hrfl,  that  they  fcarce 
deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  iliould 
happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is  p reci fely  the  fame 
as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

Tiie  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow: 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  (hews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company:  he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  fee  ms  to 
murmur,  is  peevilh,  and  apt  to  bite  Grangers  : his 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy  : afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eye  feeming  heavy  and 
watery : he  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
pan  ring  along  with  a kind  of  deje^ed  air,  and  endea- 
vours to  bice  every  one  he  meets.  Ocher  dogs  are 
faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain  fign 
of  madnefs,  fuppoflng  that  they  know  him  by  the 
fmell  \ but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  efcapes 
being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till  he  dies  exhaufled  with  heatj,  hunger,  and 
fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moil  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot 
feafons ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  {linking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frelh-water,  are 
oioft  liable  to  it. 


When 
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When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the 
eft  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  conftquences  arile 
from  negicding  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believec^ 
to  be  mad ; bur,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot, 
it  was  impofTible  tp  afcertain  the  fad.  This  fhould 
induce  us,  inftead  of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has 
bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him 
alive,  at  leaft  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad 
or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  loofes  his  mafter, 
runs  about  in  queft  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other 
dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
croud  is  after  him ; while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofely 
purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  encmy^ 
naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-dcfence.  He 
foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  pafies  currently 
that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoffible  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  cfteds  of  their 
bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of 
infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet 
they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers^ 
No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be  cured 
by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firft  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  de- 
ceive others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fup- 
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pofed  to  prevent  the  efFefls  of  the  bite,  when  the 
dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that 
was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trufls  to  it,  and  i^ 
undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  medicines  uf@d  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing 
fo  much  to  a defed  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  ap- 
plications. I am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines 
were  adminiflered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  re- 
ccived,  and  continued  for  a fufiicient  length  of 
time,  we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of 
thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad 
dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which  neverthelefs  heals  as  foon  as  a com- 
mon v/ound : but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  pain- 
ful, and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  lift- 
lefs.  His  fleep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams ; 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms,  of 
that  dreadful  difeafe  octafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully  of 
the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of 
preventing  it,  we  (hall  not  take  up  time  in  (hewing  its 
progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal 
end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  yeaas,  and  afterwards  prove  fa- 
tal, is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  ren- 
der fuch  perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effefts. 
If  the  perfon  taWs  proper  medicines  for  forty  days 
after  the  time  of  iiis  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymp- 
toms of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reaf»n  to  believe  him  out 
of  danger,  ^ 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effeds  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuck 
as  promote  the-  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a tfeoufand 
times. 

The  Dodlor’s  prefcription  is  as  follows  : 

Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  j of  black  pep- 
per powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well 
together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofesj  one 
of  which  muff:  be  taken  every  morning  faffing,  for 
four  mornings  fucceffively,  in  half  an  Englifli  pint  of 
cows  milk  warm, 

“ After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muff  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river, 
every  morning  faffing,  for  a month  ; he  muff  be  dip- 
ped all  over,  but  not  ffay  in  (with  his  head  above  wa- 
ter) longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very 
cold.  After  this  he  muff  go  in  three  times  a-week  for 
a fortnight  longer. 

“ The  perfon  muff  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine*.” 

V/e  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
of  cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  effeemed  a great  an- 
tifpafmodic ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infal- 
lible' remedy  for  preventing  the  effe(ffs  of  the  bite  of 
a mad  dog. 

* Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  trull  to 
it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  phylician,  but  he  feems  to  have  been 
no  great  philofopher,  and  was  foraetimes  the  dupe  of  his  owa 
credulity. 

« Take 
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Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  niufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder j and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  Tingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  pcrfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  miifl:  be  repeated  % 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  mud 
be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicine : 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half 
a drachm,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains  5 make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyriip  of  faffron.” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : 

“ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  •,  rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
kind  of  madnefs.  VThe.n  ufcd  as  a preventive,  it 
v;ill  be  fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  oint- 
ment into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  iikev;ife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
Ihould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patiends  food  or 
drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effedls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog„ 
We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  truft  to 
any  one  of  them;  but  from  a proper  combination 
of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon 
to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines 
lies  in  not  taking  thepn  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time.  They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  me- 
dicines intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the 
I i body. 
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body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  infufficicncy  of  the 
medicines,  v.  e mud  impute  their  frequent  want  of 
fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confids  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceflary,  even 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  dodor  preferibes. 

The  Ead-India  fpecific  is  dill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe : 

If  a perfon  is  bit  in  a flefhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-veffel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this 
be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it 
will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  drefled  with  fait  and  water,  or 
a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afeetwards 
drefTed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  badlicon  mixed  with 
red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  diould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Dodor  directs  for  four  days  fuccelTively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  coniTe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial 
ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
at  leaf!. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge 
or  twm,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the 
mercury  be  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe 
the  ccld  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morn- 

6 ing 
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3ng  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  cold  and 
chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have 
the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicines  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  aLfoecida,  and 
camphire  ; or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphirc^ 
and  fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed 
during  the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe.  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  mufl  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftain  from 
flefh,  and  all  faked  and  high  feafoned  provifions. 
He  muft  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon 
a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofTible,  and  all 
ceffive  heat  and  violent  pafTions  avoided  with  the 
utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfc  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  applk 
cation  of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting 
to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  were  once  dipped  in  the  Tea,  it  is 
fufficient ; as  if  the  fak  water  were  a charm  againft 
the  effeds  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

I i 2 It 
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It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fhould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  affected  with  the 
diforder  at  the  fame  time ; but  this  notion  is  too 
ridiculous  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  is 
a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as 
poflible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome 
time  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hy- 
drophobia has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog 
which  Ihewed  no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but 
liftlelTnefs  and  a fullen  difpofition. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning 
it  incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not 
be  cured,  has  been  produdlive  of  the  moft  horrid 
confequences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with 
the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or 
to  fuffocate  them  between  mattrafles  or  feather-beds, 
&c.  This  condud  certainly  deferved  the  fevereft 
punilhment!  We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience ; but  the  learned  Dr.  Tiffot  fays,  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity  ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumftances  re- 
quire it. 

2.  The  patient  Ihould  be  put,  if  pofTible,  into  a 
warm  bath  ; and  this  Ihould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  He  (hould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
Ihould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 
a-day. 
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5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fbould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder 
fliould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime- 
tree  and  elder  flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder, 
of  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four 
grains ; of  muik,  fixteen  grains 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning  if  the  patient 
is  not  eafy,  walking  it  down  with  the  infufion  men- 
tioned above  : Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root  in  powder ; of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten 
grains  each  ; of  opium,  one  grain  j and  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  conferve,  or  rob  of  elder  j make 
a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  flomach, 
with  a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder^  may  be  taken  for 
a vomit, 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mufl:  be 
light ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  Ihould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubject  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  men- 
tion is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal 
rubbed  into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite. 
Though  that  is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do 

* The  Ormfldrk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con^ 
fift  chiefly  of  cinnabar. , Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive  ; yet  I would  not  advife  any  one  to  trufl  to  it  alone. 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely  if  a me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  muft  be  taken 
for  fome  confiderjible  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity. 
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when  bit,  we  fhoiild  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the 
bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It  would  furely  be  more 
fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fucked  % and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  warm  lalad-oil.  A poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad-oil,  Ihould 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vi- 
negar is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  ufed 
in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very 
liberally.  If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  take 

vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure 
the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  apimals  of  this 
country, 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infects,  as  the  bee,  th« 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  flings  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens 
to  be  flung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame 
time  •,  in  which  cafe  ffimething  fhoiild  be  done  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  fvvelling.  Some,  for 
this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded 
parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and 
Venice  treacle  is  likewife  recommended;  but  I 
have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  fa- 
lad-oil fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  flings 
are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  mufl  not  only  have 
pily  poultices  applied  to  the  parr,  but  fhould  like- 

The  practice  of  fucking  out  poifon^  is  very  ancient  5 and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  out,  thIvS  is  the  moil  likely  way  for  exU'afting  the  poifon, 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifo« 
does  no  harm  ynlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  vvaffi  his  mouth 
frequently  with  falad  qil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the 
jeall  incpnveniency.  The  Pfyl/i  in  Africa,  and  the  Marfi  in 
Italy,  were  famed*  foi  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by 
fucking  the  wound  ; and  .we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North 
America  pradfife  the  fame  at  this  day, 
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wife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medicines,  as 
nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drink  plenti- 
fully of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinels  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by 
no  means  of  the  moft  virulent  kind.  Nme-tenths 
of  the  effedts  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  difcafes,  and  proceed  from 
quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thcfe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
Jeflhefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
againft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know;  and  all  poifonous  plants  to 
which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  polTible, 
to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  io  difficult  a 
tafk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places  *,  bur, 
as  they  prove  often  deftrudive  to  cattle,  they  fhouid 
be  rooted  out  of  all  paftu re-grounds.  They  ought 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and 
villages  ; which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where 
they  mcfft  commonly  abound,  I have  feen  the  poi- 
fonous hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and  deadly 
night-fhade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a 
fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their 
lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefc  plants,  yet  no  method, 
that  I could  hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  rout 
them  out;  though  this  might  be  done  at  a very 
trifling  ’expence. 

Seldom  a year  pafies  but  we  have  accoimts  of 
vmil  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock- roots 
I i 4 inftead 
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inftead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which 
they  had  gathered  for  mufhroonis.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refped  to 
the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe, 
Mufhrooms  may  be  a delicate  difh,  but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  arc  generally  gathered  by 
perfons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from 
another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a mulhroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in 
foreign  countries  •,  but,  as  our  obfervations  are 
chiefly  intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe 
over,  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to 
America,  that  an  effedual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be 
found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake.— The  pre- 
fcription  is  as  follows  ; Take  of  the  roots  of  plan-^ 
tain  and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and  branches 
together,  a fuflicient  quantity  •,  bruife  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give, 
as  foon  as  pofiible,  one  large  fpoonfnl ; if  the  pa^ 
tient  be  fwdled,  you  mufl  force  it  down  his  throat. 
This  generally  will  cure  *,  but,  if  he  finds  no  relief 
in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful, 
which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mufl 
be  moiftened  with  a little  water.  To  the  wound 
may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiitcned 
with  rum. 

VVe  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
who  fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro  ^ for  the 
difcovery  of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchaled, 
and  a hundred  pounds  fer  ojinum  fettled  upon  him 
duri'ig  life,  by  the  General  Affembly  of  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  pofTible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme-? 
dies  for  ev?ry  kind  of  poifon  *,  bqt  as  we  have  very 
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little  faith  in  any  of  thofc  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcpvered,  we  (hall  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend  the  moft  ftridt  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fub- 
ftance  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as 
foon  as  poffibie,  to  be  difcharged  by  vomits,  clyf- 
ters,  and  purges ; and,  when  poifon  has  been  re* 
ceived  into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  expelled 
by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fecretions, 
efpecialiy  thofe  of  fweat,  urine,  and  infenfible  per- 
fpiration  ; to  which  may  be  joined  antifpafmodiGs, 
or  fucb  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion  and  irritation  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufk,  camphire,  and 
afafcetida. 


CHAP.  XLVIL 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

iN  the  fir  ft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confer 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  per- 
fons  tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder*,  but 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
muft  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge 
of  diis,  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe;  will  be  lure 
to  redder  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  con- 
ftitdtian. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  contracl:  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a 
forr  of  difgrace.  This  renders  dirguife  neccii'u-y. 
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and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder 
altogether^  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden 
and  fecret  cure  •,  but  who  in  fadl  only  remove  the 
fymptoms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper 
in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infedion, 
which  might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  con- 
verted into  an  obflinate,  and  fometimes  incurable 
malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumflance  attending 
this  difeafe  is,  that  it  alTumes  a variety  of  different 
fhapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
affem biage  of  difeafes,  than  a Angle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of 
treatment  than  this  does  in  its  different  ftages* 
Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufting  to  any  par- 
ticular noflrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums 
are  however  generally  adminiflered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  lead 
regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitption 
ot  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infedion,  and  a thou- 
iand  other  circumflances  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. 

I'hough  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 
nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  often  affeded  with 
it,  and  frequently  lofc  their  lives  by  not  being 
aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  fueh  perfons  will  certainly  plead  cur 
excufe,  if  any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too 
common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  how- 
ever, and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its 
various  flages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace 
than  falls  to  this  part  of  my  fubjed  ; I fhall  there- 
fore confine  my  oblervations  chiefly  to  circum- 
flances 
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ftances  of  importance,  omitting  fuch  as  are  either 
triflings  or  which  occur  but  feldom.  I fhall  like- 
wife  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  under- 
gone fince  it  was  firfl  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
many  other  circumftances  of  a fimilar  nature ; all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the 
reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  @r  no  ufeful 
knowledge^ 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  infectious  matter  from  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration in  either  fe^.  It  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infedion 
has  been  received  ; fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the 
end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  dif- 
charge  the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with  a fmall 
degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin 
glary  matter  begins  to  diltil  from  the  urinary  paffage, 
which  ftains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  degree 
of  titillation,  particularly  in  the  time  of  making 
water ; this  gradually  increafing,  arifes  at  length  to 
a degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  per- 
ceived about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paffage, 
where  a flight  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation 
likewife  begin  to. appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of 
wrine,  and  running,  increafe,  while  frefh  fymp- 
toms  daily  enfue.  In  men,  the  eredions  become 
painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent 
and  lading  than  when  natural.  This  fymptom  is 
mofl:  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firfl  only  perceived 
{owgrds  the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  ail 

up 
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up  the  urinary  paffage,  and  is  moft  intenfe  juft 
after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The  run- 
ning gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  feed, 
grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  mucus. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe;  the  heat  of  urine 
is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  wa- 
ter : and  though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this 
way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greatcft  difficulty, 
and  often  only  by  drops : the  involuntary  ereftions 
now  become  extremely  painful  and  frequent;  there 
is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the 
fear,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  ffiarp,  of  a 
brown,  greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a bloody  co- 
lour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms  gradually  abates ; the  heat  of  urine  goes  off ; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  eredions,  and  the  heat 
and  pain  about  the  feat,  become  eaher;  the  run- 
ning alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and 
thicker,  till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diftinguiftied  from  any  other  dif- 
eafe.  There  are  however  feme  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
nies  or  bladder,  the  fluor  albus  or  whites  in  women, 
&c.  But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes 
away  only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphinder  of 
the  bladder  is  open;  whereas  in,  a gonorrhoea,  the 
difeharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult 
to  diftinguiih,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly  from 
its  effeds,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infedion, 
&c.  , 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  reafon  to 

fufped  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedion,  he 
ought  moft  ftridly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen, 
to  avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 

fpirituoua 
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fpirituons  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpices,  falted,  high- 
leafoned  and  fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  as  allb 
all  aromatic  and  Simulating  vegetables,  as  onions, 
garlic,  lliallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fiich-like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
confifl:  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  deceptions  of 
marfli-mallows  and  liquorice,  linfeed  tea,  or  clear 
whey.  Of  thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully. 

Violent  exercife  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on 
horfeback,  and  venereal  pleafures,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his 
bed. 

MEDICINE. -A  virulent  gonorrhcea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effedually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expePt, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a flight  infePlion  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injePling  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed- tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infePlion,  they  will  at  ieafl:  have  a 
tendency  to  leffen  its  virulence. 

To  effePt  a cure,  however,  afiringent  injePlions 
will  generally  be  found  neceflfary.  Thefe  may  be 
various  ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made 
with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  moil  fafe  and  effica- 
cious. They  can  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as 
circumftances  may  require;  but  it  is  befl  to  begin 
with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe  their  power  if 
neceffary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol  to  be  diffoived  in  eight  or  nine  oundes  of 
5 common 
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common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  fulJ 
of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If 
this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  re- 
peated, and  the  dofe  increafed 

Whether  injedions  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges 
are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrheea.  They  ought 
not  however  to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  draftic  kind. 
W^hatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the  body 
increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe 
deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  ftools 
every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight, 
and  the  lame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day 
for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  re- 
^love  the  inflammatory  f)mptoms,  to  diminifh  the 
running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  confiftence. 
It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as  the 
virulence  abates  f. 

When 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
aftringent  injections,  there  are  ft  ill  many  praCtitioners  who  do 
not  approve  this  mode  of  praCtice.  I can,  however,  from  much 
experience,  affert,  that  it  is  both  the  moft  eafy,  elegant,  and  effi- 
cacious method  of  cure  ; and  that  any  bad  confequences  arifing 
from  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifeonduCt  of  the  prac<- 
titioner  himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
ufe  ftrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body  ; others  ufe  efeharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a go- 
norrhoea actually  cured  by  an  injeClion  made  of  green-tea,  and 
would  always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fuc^ 
ceed. 

f If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folutlon  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
ma)^  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conftitution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be 
diffolved  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin 
W'at.er- gruel,  and  taken  early  In  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  in- 
fufed  all  night  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  in- 
fufion may  be  {trained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glau- 
ber’s falls  diffolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be 
taken  every  lialf  hour  till  it  operates. 


Should 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  ncceflary  at  the  beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mufl 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  confticu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  flage  of  the  diforder. 
For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces 
of  gum-arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided, 
into  twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
frequently  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe 
fhould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  be- 
come troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them 
iefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether, 
and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a 
tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have  generally  found 
this  anfwer  extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high, 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyflrer,  which, 
bcfides  the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as 
a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  eledlqary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  eleduary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  eleduary;  Two  or 
three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
chufes  to  take  a purge. 

ITe  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  Increafed  or  dimi- 
nlfhed  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  necelfary.  We  have  or- 
dered the  falts  to  be  diflblved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  be- 
c'aufc  it  renders  their  operation  more  mild. 


Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fer^  ice.  They 
may  be  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat- 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  outter  or  fweet 
oiL  When  poultices  cannot  be  cjnveniently  ufed, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I 
have  often  known  the  n^ofl  excruciating  pains,  du- 
ring the  inflammarory  ftate  of  the  gonorrhoea,  re- 
lieved by  one  or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation 
in  the  fpermatic  vefTels,  than  a proper  triifs  for  the 
fcrotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
the  tefticles,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome 
weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be 
often  expeded.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that 
we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remif- 
fion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to 
make  it  fafe  to  have  recourie  to  the  great  antidote 
mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firfl:  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad 
plan.  Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neceflary  in  a 
gonorrhoea  *,  and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mif- 
chief.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  complete  the  cure, 
but  can  never  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of 
it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the 
pain,  foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine, 
and  rendered  the  involuntary  erections  lefs  frequent, 
the  patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form 
that  is  kaft  difasreeable  to  him. 


If 
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If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  ac 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  ne  a fufficienc  dofe 
at  firR.  Should  they  affect  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  muft  be  leffened ; if  not  at  ail,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  confer ve 
of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe 
gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of 
the  moft  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in 
ufe  is  the  corrofi^^e  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken 
in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the 
confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one 
of  the  mofl  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  pro- 
perly iifed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  tak^n  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  jn  a very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
.as  certainly,  cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  h not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it 
continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  dilcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion  of 
•fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  fnouidtHe  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 
purge,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences  may  be"  pre- 
vented by  taking,  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  half 
a drachm  or  two  ferupies  of  diafeordium,  or  of  the 
Japonic  confedion.  - • 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury’s  affeding  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bring- 
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ing  on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purga- 
tives. With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has 
been  contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a 
drachm,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be 
repeated  every  other  day  ^ but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the 
patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gra- 
dually increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  pcrfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus 
nor  a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form, 
as  it  can  be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by 
means  of  gum-arabic  ; which  not  only  ferves  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affefl- 
ing  the  mouth,  and  ren,ders  it  in  many  refpeds  a bel- 
ter medicine*. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewifq 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and  in  fome  refpeds  better.  It  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged, tjiac  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels  *,  for  which  reafon,  when  a plentifiil  ufe  of 
it  becomes  neceffary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to 
the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment  v/ill  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hog’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm 
may  be  ufed  at  a time.  The  bed  time  for  rub- 
bing it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  mod  proper  place 

) 

^ Take  quickfilver  one  drackm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a 
mucilage  two  drachms ; let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the 
mucilag-e,  in  a marble  mortar,  ijntil  the  globules  of  mercury  en- 
tirely (iifappear  ; afterwards  add  gradually,  bill  continuing  the 
trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces 
of  hmple  ciimamon-water.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  folu- 
tion  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the 
befi;  form  in  which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a 
gonorrheea.  . 
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the  inner  fide  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  fiiould 
Rand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear 
flannel  drawers  next  his  fkin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the 
ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  (Ironger  kind 
be  ufed,  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed  or  diminilhed 
in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  life  of  the  ointment,  the  infiam-* 
mation  of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feveriflinefs,  Ihould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fhould  grow  fore,„  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenfive,  a dole  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and 
the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  foon, 
however,  as  thefigns  of  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
virulency  be  not  quite  correded^  the  ointment  muft: 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is  ad- 
miniftered,  its  ufe  muft  be  perfifted  in  as  long  as  any 
virulency  is  fufpedled  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  ftage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  firrid  a regimen  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftatCj  yet  intem- 
perance of  every  kind  muft  be  avoided.  The  food 
muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; and  the 
greateft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  refped  to 
drink  is,  a little  wine  diluted  with  a fufflcient  quantity 
of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in 
every  lhape.  I have  often  known  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the  running  in« 
creafed,  and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  diffleuk 
and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  exceffive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts; 
when  the  quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  lelT 
ened,  without  any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or 
tefticle  fupervening  ^ when  the  patient  is  free  from 
involuntary  eredions  5 and  laftly,  when  the  run- 
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ning  becomes  pale,  whitifli,  thick,  void  of  ilf 
fmel],  and  tenaceous  or  ropy ; when  all  or  moft  of 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived 
at  its  lafl:  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to 
treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftringent  and  agglutinating 
medicines^ 


OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  pro- 
ceed from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the 
difeafe.  It  is  however  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe 
caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difeharge  proves  very 
obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  aftring- 
ent remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufped  that  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  latter  ; but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant,  and 
is  chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimiilated  by 
lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  {training  to  go  to  ftool,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude  that  itjs  chiefly  owing  to  the 
former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxa- 
tion, the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore 
a proper  degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and 
relaxed  vefiels.  For  this  purpofe,  befldes  the  me- 
dicines recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient 
may  have  recourfe  to  ftronger  and  more  power- 
ful aftringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  % alum,  vi- 

The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  allringents,^ 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  brulfcd  fix  drachms,  of  frefh  galls 
bruifed  two  drachms  ; boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water 
to  a pound  : to  the  llralned  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple 
tindfure  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the. 
a^id  elixir  of  vitriol. 

~ , triol. 
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triol,  galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  balduftines,  tinflure 
of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injedlions  may  be  rendered 
more  allringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of 
alum,  or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the 
parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  (hall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  per- 
haps a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs 
of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this 
fpecies  of  gleet,  imlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of 
it  unfafe.  The  chief  objections  to  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  are  a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  ilate 
of  the  vifcera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may 
always  be  leflened,  if  not  removed,  by  purging 
and  bleeding  f but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obftacie,  as  the  prefTure  of  the  water,  and  the  fud- 
den  contraction  ot  the  external  veffels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  inter- 
nal parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  veffels, 
or  a flux  of  humours  upon  the  difeafed  organs* 
But  v^here  no  objedion  of  this  kind  prevails,  the 
patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every 
morning  fatting,  for  three  or  four  weeks  together. 
He  fhouid  not  however  ftay  long  in  the  water,  and 
flioiild  take  care  to  have  his  Ikin  dried  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  lafl:  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea : 
the  diet  muft  be  drying  and  aflringenr,  and  the 
drink  Spa,  Pyrniont,  or  Briflol  watef  s,  with  which 
a little  claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be.  mixed. 
Any  perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters, 
as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almofl  no  ex- 
pence, by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of 
vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does,  not  in  the  fmallefl;  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped 
3 that 
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that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  corretSl:  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  affeded,  as  the  decodion  of  China,  far- 
faparilla,  faffafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate 
gleets,  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  ftanding,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inundion,  when  almofl: 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion ; but 
fays,  he  has  always  found  the  nrsercury  fucceed  beft 
in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  lerebinthinate  and 
other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon 
the  Doctor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
Venice  turpentine  ; and  ddires  that  their  ufe  may 
be  accompanied  with  a decodion  of  guaiacum  or 
farfaparilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are 
the  fuppurating  candles  or  bougies:  as  thefe  are 
prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  ready  m.ade,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in 
enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they 
arecompofed,  or  teaching  the  manner  of  preparing 
them.  Before  a bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  however,  it  fhould  be  fmeared  all  over 
with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  flimulating  too 
fuddenly,  it  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  feven'  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  Obifinate  ulcers  are  not  only 
often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrefcences  in  the 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  of 
bardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
irnixed  and  formed  int:o  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  maybe 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills, »the 
mouth  fiiould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  offenfivc,  they  muff 
be  difepntinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 
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urinary  palTages  taken  away,  and  an  obflrudion  of 
urine  removed  by  means  of  bougies.^  ObUinate  gleecs 
may  be  removed  by  the  ufc  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fweiled  teflicle  may  either  proceed  from 
fedlion  lately  contradled,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon 
lurking  in  the  body ; the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  firfl  and  fecond  ftages  of  a gonorrhoea  ; particu- 
larly when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draftic  purges,  violent 
exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In  the , inflammatory  flage  bleeding  is  neceffary, 
which  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms^.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting.  High- fcafoned  food,  fiefh,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  fingularfervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frelh  butter  or  oik 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed ; when  he  is  up, 
the  tefticles  fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a 
bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from 
having  any  effect. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impradicable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out, 
and  extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be 
ncceflary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a com- 
plete antivenereal  courfe  as  (hall  enfure  him  againft 
any  future  uneafinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  thighs 

* I have  been  accuftomed  for  fome  time  paft  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  tefticles,  Avhich  pradlice  has  always  been  followed  with 
the  moft  happy  effe<fts, 
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as  dircfted  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  mud  be  con- 
fined to  bed,  if  neceffary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  fuf- 
pending  the  tcfticle,  all  the  while,  with  a bag  or  trufs, 
and  plyi-g  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  decodtions  of  far- 
faparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fufpeQ:  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either 
of  which  may  fupport  a fcirfhous  induration,  after 
the  venereal  poifon  is  correded,  the  parts  fhould  be 
fomented  daily  with  a deco6lion  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the 
poultice,  and  the  ext  rad  at  the  fame  time  taken  in- 
wardly This  pradice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Storck  in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous  cafes  ; an^  Mr, 
Fordyce  afiTuies  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured 
difeafed  tefiicles^  of  two  or  three  years  Handing, 
even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  fcirrhous  had 
begun  to  be  affeded  with  pricking  and  lancing 
pains, 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds  ; viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infedion,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  ap- 
pear foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  at- 
tempted by  difperjion^  and,  if  that  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed, by  fuppuration.  To  promote  the  difperfion 
of  a bubo,  the  fame  regimen  muff  be  obfcrved  as 
was  direded  in  the  firft  ftage  of  a gormrrhoea.  The 
patient  muft  likevdfe  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cool- 

^ The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken 
in  the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Canceto 
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ing  purges,  as  the  decodion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna, 
Glauber’s  falts,  and  the  like.  If  by  this  courfe,  the 
fwelhng  and  other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we 
may  fafely  proceed  to  the  life  of  mercury,  which 
mufl:  be  continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite 
fubdued^. 

But  if  the  bubo  fliould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For 
this  piirpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  • 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of 
wine.  Emollient  cataplafms,  confifting  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  fr-elh  butter,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part ; and,  in  cold  conflitutions, 
where  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white  lily-roots 
boiled,  or  diced  onions  raw,  and  a fuflicient  quan- 
tity of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poul- 
tice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  bv 
its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fluctuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger, 
it  may  be  opened  either  by  a cauflic  or  a lancet,  and 
afterwards  drefled  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe 
the  indurated  glands  mufl:  be  conftimed  by  cauftic  ; 
if  they  fhould  become  feirrhous,  they  mufl:  be  dif- 
folved  by  the  application  of  hemlock,  both  exter- . 
nally  and  internally,  as  direded  in  the  feirrhous 
tefticle.  > 

* For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied 
to  the  part  affected  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the  in- 
liaraed  tefticle. 
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Chancres  are  fnperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers ; 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonor- 
rhoea. They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  gians, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  man- 
ner : Firfl:  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  be- 

comes pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifii 
matter  inclining  to  yellov/.  This  pimple  Is  hot,  and 
itches  generally  before  it  breaks : afterwards  it  de- 
generates into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  ufually  covered  with  a vifeid  mucus,  and  whofe 
edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes 
the  firfl  appearance  refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of 
the  cuticle;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  affedion,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difeover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men, 
&c.* 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coi- 
tion, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mufl  obferve  the 
cooling  regimen,  loofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome 
gentle  dofes  of  fairs  and  manna.  The  parts  af- 

* When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infection  may 
be  communicated  by  killing.  I have  feen  very  obftinate  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  1 had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be-> 
Jieve  were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infected  children,  or  having 
their  breafts  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  difeafe. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  nurfes  who  refide  in  the 
nemhbourhood  of  great  towns. 

feded 
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fcfbed  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  ca- 
taplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will, 
in  mofl:  cafes,  be  fuflicient  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  meW 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nodturnal  pains, 
fcurvy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  iymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feared  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or 
the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful, 
but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  muft'depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a fymptom,  we  Ihall 
take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  treat- 
of  a confirmed  lues 

Thus  we  have  related  mofl:  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have 
alfo  given  a Ihort  view  of  their  proper  treatment; 
there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which  fometimes 
attend  this  difeafe,  as  a ftrangury  or  obftrudtion  of 
urine,  a phymofis^  paraphymofis^  &c. 

A flrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpafl. 
modic  conftridion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
thra and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe ; bur,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 
galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  conflridion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  arid 
fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangury  is 

^ I have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  a-day  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the 
they  may  be  waflied  with  milk  and  water,  a little  warm,  and  after- 
wards the  calomel  may  her* applied  as  above. 
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owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conllant  heat  and  uneaflnefs  of 
the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
troublefome  tenefmus^  or  conflant  inclination  to  go  to 
llool. 

When  the  flrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befldes 
the  common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling 
emulfions,  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 
may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
effect,  bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be 
necejfary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the,  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  muft 
be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if 
the  flrangury  flill  continues,  foft  clyflers,  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  laudanum  in  thefn,  may  be  adminif- 
tered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the  region 
of  thd^bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the  patient  may 
take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water, 
to  an  Englifli  pint  of  which  flx  ounces  of  the  fyrup 
of  marfli-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  Iweet 
almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added. 
]f  thefe  remedies  fhould  not  relieve  the  complaint, 
and  a total  fuppreflion  of  urine  fhould  come  on, 
bleeding  nuift  be  repeated,  rnd  the  patient  fet  in  a 
warm  b^ath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  difeentinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw 
off  the  water  with  a catheter  ; but  as  the  patient  is  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would 
rather  recommend  the  life  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe 
often  lubrtcafe  the  paifage,  and  greatly  facilirate 
the  difeharge  of  urine.  V/henever  they  begin  to 
ftimulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn. 
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The  'phymofis  is  fuch  a conftri(5lion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards-, the  paraphymofts^  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a 
conftridion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders 
it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhcea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general, 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions are  fiifficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  ftridliife,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
with  a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  given 
for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm, 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endea- 
vours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  mufc  be  fcarified  with  a 
lancet,  and,  if  neceffary,  divided,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a ftrangulation,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  glans  at 
liberty.  We  (hall  not  defcribe  the  manner  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to  be 
done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mortification  has  adually 
taken  place,  it  will  be  neceffarv,  befides  performing 
the  above,  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently 
with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a flrong  decodiion  of  camo- 
mile flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three 
hours» 

With  regard  to  the  priapifm^  chordee^  and  other 
diftorrions  of  iht  penis ^ their  treatment  is  no  way  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea^  When  they  prove 
very  troublefome,  the  patient  ,may  take  a fev/  drops 
of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of 
a purgative  through  the  day. 
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We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affedions  m 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re« 
ceived,  and  fliail  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  ftatej  that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  adually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  ic 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
feverai  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes 
in  the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which 
are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  ; fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  va- 
rious parrs  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of 
a yellowifh  colour,  rcfembling  a honey-comb ; cor- 
roding ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they 
creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nofe,  which  they  deftrby ; excrefcences 
or  exoflofes  arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and 
their  fpongy  ends  become  brittle  and  break  upon 
the  leaft  accident ; at  other  times  they  are  foft,  and 
bend  like  wax ; the  conglobate  glands  become  hard 
and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin, 
and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the 
king’s  evil ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  like- 
wile  formed  in  the  lymphatic  veffels,  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  nerves,  as  the  gummata^  ganglia^  nodes^ 
tophsy  &c.  *,  the  eyes  are  affeded  with  itching,  pain, 
rednefs,  and  fometimes  with  total  blindnefs,  and 
the  ears  with  a fmging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs, 
whilfl;  their  internal  fubflance  is  exulcerated  and 
rendered  carious  j at  length  all  the  animal,  vital. 
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and  natural  fundions  are  depraved  ; the  face  becomes 
pale  and  livid  ; the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for 
motion,  and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy 
or  wafting  confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex;  as 
cancers  of  the  breaft;  a fupprefiion  or  overflowing 
of  the  menfes ; the  whites  ; hyfteric  aifedlions ; an 
inflammation,  abfeefs,  fehirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer, 
or  ulcer  of  the  womb ; they  are  generally  either  bar- 
ren or  fubjedl  to  abortion  ; or,  if  they  bring  children 
into  the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are 
half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed,  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  at 
the  fame  time ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fuffleient  to  alarm  the  patient; 
and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fufpe(ft  the  infeftion  is  lurk- 
ing in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fee  about 
the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moft  tragicarl  confe- 
quehces  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impoffible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a faliva- 
tion,  This  method  is  now  however  pretty  generally 
laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious, 
or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon, 
when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  run  off 
by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercu- 
rial ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  ocher  prepara- 
tion of  that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught 
me  to  think  otherwife.  I have  often  feen  the  moft: 
/Obftinate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of 
mercurial  ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to 

* The  preparations  which  I now  chiefly  ufe,  in  the  confirmed 
are  calomel  and  calcined  mereury. 
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the  faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I 
finguiar  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent 
furgeon  of  this  city,  affurcs  me,  that  for  fome' 
time  pafc  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes,  a 
faline  pSparation  of  qiercury  with  moh:  happy 
fuccefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies, 
in  fmali  portions,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a 
gentle  degree  of  fridfion,  it  is  immediately  ab- 
ibrbed,  and  produces  its  full  elfedt  upon  the  fyf- 
tem,  without  doing  the  leail  injury  to  the  ftomach 
or  bowels ; a matter  of  the  greatell  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  moft  adtive  and  powerful 
remedy. 

It  is  impofTible  to  afcertain  either  the  exadl  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time 
they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure.  Theie  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Aftrue  ob- 
ferves,  to  determine  a priori^  what  quantity  of 'mer- 
cury will,  in  the  whole,  be  necefiary  to  cure  this 
diftemper  completely  ; yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a 
pojieriori^  from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  commonly 
not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mercurial 
ointment  ^is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
four  ounces  heceffary. 

T he  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  ihall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate.  This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe 
for  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuf- 
trious  Baron  Van  Swieten  ; and  was  foon  after  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John 
Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army.  The 
method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows : One  grain  of 
corrofive  fublimate  is  dilTolved  in  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy  or  malt  fpirits  ^ and  of  this  folution, 

- - and 
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an  ordinary  table-fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a day,  and  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diXorder 
remain.  To  thofe  whofe  ftomach  cannot  bear  the 
folution,  the  fublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of 
pill 

Several  root?,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re» 
commended  for  curing  the  venereal  diteafe-,  buc 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  be* 
flowed  upon  them.  . Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to 
be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with 
mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the  bed  we 
know  yet  is  farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared 
and  taken  according  to  the  diredtions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix f. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  ailiilant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the 
farfaparilla,  as  diredled  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  k* 
felf.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by 
itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frdh  bark,  taken 
from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to 
eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the 
decodion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a de- 

* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftiiled  water,  or  any  other 
liquid  that  the  patient  choofes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to 
fee  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it 
night  and  morning  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits*  Mr. 
Debraw,  an  ingenious  chymift  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  he 
prepares  a fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  Its  ope- 
ration than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious, 

f See  Appendix,  DuoSion  of  farfaparilla^ 
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codion  of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia. 
It  is  ufed  either  frefh  or  dried  *,  but  we  have  no  certain 
accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranun- 
culus, the  ceanothus,  &c.  ; but  whether  thefe  are 
defigned  to  dirguife  or  affift  it,  is  doubtful.  The 
patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  decodion  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary 
drink  through  the  day 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root^  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
j'aiTafras  ; but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
poiTefs  virtues  luperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pals  them  over,  and 
Oiall  conclude  our  obfervatioiis  on  this  difeafe, 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infection. 

^ Though  we  are  {l!ll  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
yet  it  is  generally  aikrmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety, 
and  fuecefs,  and  that  without  the  leaft  know'ledge  ’ of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  objedl  of  confiderable  importance  to  dif- 
cover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by 
making  trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe 
parts,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make 
ufc  of.  All  people  in  a rude  ftate  take  their  medicines  chitfly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  poffeffed  of  valuabk 
fecrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  en- 
lightened nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but 
feme  plants  of  our  owm  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  dif- 
t'over  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe  as  thofe  of  America.  It  muft  however  be  remembered, 
that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not 
always  be  found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  in  another. 
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The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be 
confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfc  of 
mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafl'i  and  - 
dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring 
under  any  violent  acute  dileafe,  as  a putrid  fever, 
pleurify,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  like- 
wife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  cafes ; as  a flow 
hedlic  fever,  or  the  laft  Ilage  of  a confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  lues ; in  which  cafe  it  will  be  neceflfary  to 
give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a lefs  dangerous 
nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
mercury,  if  neceflary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered.  If 
the  patient’s  ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by 
flcknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
ufe  of  mercury  mufl:  be  poflponed,  till  by  time, 
reft,  and  a nourilhing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

. Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is 
near  at  hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the  laft: 
ftage  of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not 
near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances 
render  it  necelTary,  mercury  may  be  given,  bur  in 
fmaller  dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual  ; 
with  thefe  precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child 
may  be  cured  at  the  fame  time ; if  not,  the  diforder 
will  at  leaf!:  be  kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the 
woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fufficiently  recovered, 
when  a moreeffedual  method  may  be  pnrfucd,  which, 
if  (he  fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be 
fufficient  for- the  cure  of  both. 
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Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to 'm-- 
fants  with  the  greatell  caution.  Thtir  tender  con- 
dition unfits  'them  for  fupporting  a falivarion,  and 
makes  it  necefiary  to  adminificr  even  the  mildeft 
preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand.  A fimilar  conduct  is  reccTmmended  in  the 
treatment  of  oid  perfons^  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the 
infirmities  of  age  muft  render  people  Icfs  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation ; but  this,  as 
was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  necelTary ; befidcs,. 
we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
cffed  upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger* 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  iubje6t  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery. 
Of  to  frequent  and  violerrt  attacks  of  the  epilepfy, 
or  who  are  afflided  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  fcur- 
vy,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury. 
Where  any  one  of  thcfe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought 
either,  if  ptflible,  to  be  cured,,  or  at  lead  palliated, 
before  the  patient  enters  upon  a courfc  of  mercury* 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  muft  be 
adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  longer  inter- 
vals  than  ufual. : 

The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
eoarfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn^ 
when  the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth.  If  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of 
delay,  we  muft  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the 
ieafon,  but  muft  adminifter  the  mercury  j taking 
care  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  patient’s  cham- 
ber warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the 
year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  prepara- 
tion necefiary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed 
m adminifter  a courfc  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great 
7 ftrefs 
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Hrefs  upon  this  circumflance,  obferving,  that  by 
previouQy  relaxing  the  vdTels,  and  correfling  any 
diforder  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood, 
not  only  the  mercury  will  be  difpofcd  to  adl  more 
kindly,  but  many  other  inconveniencies  will  be 
prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and 
gentle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of 
mercury,  and  fhall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  aW 
ways  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength, 
conilitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  pa- 
cient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a- day,  for 
a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the 
mean  time  muft  be  light,  moid,  and  cooling. 
Wine,  and  ail  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily 
exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life, 
but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm, 
and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  who 
cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmallcft  reftraint  upon  his 
appetites : indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  are 
thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infec- 
tion, than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to 
this,  the  infeCion  might  o£icn  be  prevented  frona 
entering  the  body  :j  and,  where  it  has  already  ta- 
ken place,  its  effefts  may  be  greatly  mitigated. 
The  moment  any  perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpect  that 
he  has  received  the  infeCion,  he  ought  to  wafh  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
water  5 a fmall  quantity  of  the  laft  may  likewife  be 
L I 3 iiijefled 
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inje»5led  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Whether  this  difeafe  at  firfl:  took  its  rife 
from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  *,  but  wherever  that 
prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  greatefl:  de- 
gree of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe 
that  a ftri6l  attention  to  cleanlinefs  woqld  go  far  to- 
wards extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  negledled,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  mull  be  attempted 
by  reftoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  deco6lion  of 
farfaparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may 
be  occafionaliy  added.  It  is  a comtnon  pradlice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey,  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infedlion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
jeflions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greatefl  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately 
a very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almoft 
wholly  confumed  by  venereal  ulcers ; the  matter  had  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been 
taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithflanding  the  ufe  of  mercury 
and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effedls  above  mentioned. 
I ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injefted  three  or  four 
times  a-day  into  all  the  finuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafh  out  the 
matter  ; after  which  they  were  duffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the 
frefh  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time 
took  every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diiToIved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Engllfh  quart  of 
the  deco<5lion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
weeks,  he  was  perfcdlly  cured  ; and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
a part  of  the  penis  was  adlually  regenerated. 

Do6lor  Gilchriil  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  pf  the  lues 
nsnerea  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sihhlns  or  S'lwins.  The  Do6lor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negleft  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
v'trtucy  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is 
fimilarto  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  yaws,  a difeafe 
which  is  now  very  common  both  In  America  and  the.  Weft  India 
ifiands,  may  alfo  be  cured  ia  the  fame  manner. 

infedioa 
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inire6tivon  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand  ; 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trulls  to 
the  whey  for  finifliing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  dil- 
appointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  after  acourfeof  goat- whey, 
even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite  lufficient 
for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moil  unfortunate  circumftances  at- 
tending patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they 
are  often  laid  under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  in- 
duces them  to  take  medicine  too  fall,  and  to  leave  it 
off  too  foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or 
a few  days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be 
fuhicient  to  pertedf  the  cure ; whereas,  by  negledt 
of  chefe,  a fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  Hill  left  in 
the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at 
length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid 
this,  WQ  would  advife,  that  the  patient  H)oiild  never 
leave  off  taking  ' medicine  immediately  upon  the 
difappearing  of  the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for 
feme  time  after,  gradually  ielTcning  the  quantity,  till 
there  is  fufheienc  ground  to  believe  that  the  difeaie 
is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfoliitely  impoffible, 
to  afcercain  the  exafl  degree  of  virulence  that  riiay 
attend  the  difeafe ; for  which  reafon  it  will  always 
be  a much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medi- 
cine too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This 
feems  to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  prac- 
titioner of  fome  note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  wCo 
always  orders  his  pajtient  to  perform  a quarentine 
of  at  lead  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  takes 
forty  bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a llrong  decoflion  of 
farfaparilia,  or  fome  other  anti-venereal  fimple. 
Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficien: 
quantity  of  corrofive  fubiimate,  or  fome  other  adlve 
preparation  of  mercury  to  the  dccodion,  will  feldoni 
iail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 
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It  is  peculiarly  unfoutinate  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contrad 
it,  are  either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper 
plan  of  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take 
medicine;  but  he  muft  follow  his  bufind's,  and,  to 
prevent  fufpicions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft 
of  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient 
ftridly  followed  the  phyfician’s  advice:  but  a vo- 
lume would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dread- 
ful confequences  which  proceed  from  an  oppofite 
condud.  Scirrhous  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats, 
madnefs,  confumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a rot^ 
ten  progeny,  arc  a few  of  the  bieffings  derived  from 
this  fource. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A 
perfon  of  a found  conftitution  contrads  a flight 
degree  of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without 
taking  any  great  care,  or  ufing  much  medicine, 
and  hence  concludes  that  this  will  always  be  the 
cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs,  though 
ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfues  the  fame  courfe, 
and  his  conftitution  is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pcx  are  not 
greater  than  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learn  d 
Sydenham  oblerve^,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  Ikilful 
phvficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others  the  moft  ig- 
noiant  old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient  in  tha^ 
diforder.  Though  a good  conftitution  is  always  in 
favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ft  refs  may  be 
laid  upon  it.  Jt  does  not  appear  from  obfervation, 
that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  over- 
come the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has.  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a proper 

courfe 
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courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  nececef- 
fary. 

Although  it  is  impodible,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and 
certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and 
often  fuccefsful;  vi%.  to  bleed  and  adminiller  gentle 
purges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  ftate, 
and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  admsn’fter  mercury,  in  any  form  that  may 
be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame  medicine, 
afiTifted  by  the  decodlion  of  faifaparilla,  and  a proper 
regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the  conftitution  againft 
the  further  progrefs  of  a confirmed  pox,  but  will 
generally  perform  a complete  cure. 


CHAP.  XLVm. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the 


management  of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is 
very  proper  they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them 
lefs  fit  for  the  more  aflive  and  laborious  employ*- 
ments.  This  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  car- 
ried too  far;  and  females,  inftead  of  being  bene-lted 
by  it,  are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife 
and  free  air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only 
compare  the  frefh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid, 
with  the  pale  complexion  of  thofe^  females  whofe 
whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature 
has  made  an  evident  difiinfUon  between  the  male 
and  female  with  regard  to  bodily  (Irengih  and 
vigour,  yet  fhe  certainly  never  meant,  either  that 
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the  one  iliould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always 
within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting 
their  figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids, 
weakens  their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftruftions, 
indigeltion,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole 
train  of  nervous  diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit 
women  for  being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often 
render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A found 
mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that 
where  the  latter  is  wanting  the  former  is  rarely  to  be 
found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  ivere 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almofl:  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 
children  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as 
the  bad  efleds  of  confinement  and  inadivity  upon 
both  fexes  have  been  already  fhewn,  we  lhall  proceed 
to  point  out  thofe  circuinftances  in  the  ftrudure  and 
defign  of  females,  which  fubjed  them  to  peculiar 
difeal'es  ; the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  eva-r 
cuations^  pregnancy^  and  child-hearing,  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fource 
of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which 
renders  thefe  two  periods  the  mofl:  critical  of  their 
lives.  About  the  firfl:  appearance  of  this  difcharge, 
the  conftitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change, 
generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  fomeiimcs 
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for  the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  neceffary, 
as  the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female 
depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  her  condu£l  at  this 
period 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftatuly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  aiSlive  bufmefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  (lie  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  *,  her  blood  not  being  duly 
prepared,  flie  looks  pale  and  wan ; her  health, 
fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  (he  finks  into  a 
valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers 
of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too 
much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circumfiances, 
are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  ex- 
creife  and  free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obfirudlions  amongft  the  more 
adive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex ; whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are  in  a manner  eaten  up  by  the  chlorofis^  or  green- 
f]cknefs,.,and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  ail  who  wifii  to  efcape  thefe 
calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inadivity,  as  their 
greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
Open  air  as  poffible. 

^ It  is  the  ckity  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  in(|ru6;  them  earl}'-  in  the  condiift  and 
management  of  thtmfelyes  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives, 
Falfc  modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or 
hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfor- 
tunes in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  leiTons  from  an  ci^perienced  ma- 
|;ron  might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  necefiary  in  the  fiib- 
fequent  returns  of  this  dtlcharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent 
afieftions  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often 
fufficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  in- 
capable of  procreation. 


Another 
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Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this . period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food. 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in 
it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence 
enfue  indigcftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous 
train  of  evils,  if  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it 
is  utterly  impoffible  that  the  fecreiions  fhould  go  pro- 
perly on.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls 
lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafh, 
are  not  only  fubjed  to  obftructions  of  the  menfes^  but 
likewife  to  glandular  obftrudions ; as  the  fcrophula, 
or  king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  dirpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly 
girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the 
grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the 
very  prey  of  vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the 
feafon  for  mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  it  there- 
fore be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To 

lay  in  a flock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as  ne- 
cefTary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provifion 
againft  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  difl^tes  of  hoary  age 
forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferious 
gloom,  the  feafon  deflined  to  mirth  and  innocent 
feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  himful  to  females  about  this 
period  cf  lire  is  ilrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of 
a fine  fliape,  and  foolifhly  imagine  that  this  can 
be  acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence  by 
fqueezing  the  fiomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digtfiion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been; 
bur,  as  fafiiions  change,  it  may  come  about  again  ; 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
knew  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  fed  the  dire- 
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ful  efFeds  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed 
fome  years  ago,  of  fqneezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 
a hze  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human  invention 
could  not  polTibly  have  deviled  a pradice  more  de- 
ftrudive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they 
do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health 
and  fpirits . begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  in- 
flead  of  (hutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe, 
and  doling  her  with  fteel,  afafoetida,  ^nd  other 
naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation  where 
fhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable 
company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take 
fuflicient  excrcife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mod 
agreeable  manner ; and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear, 
but  Nature,  thus  alTifted,  will  do  her  proper  work. 
Indeed  (he  feldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on 
our  fide. 

This  difeharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  in- 
ftantaneous  as  to  furprize  females  unawares.  It  is 
generally  preceded  byTymptoms  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach ; as  a fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins ; diftention  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads  % 
head-ach  ; lofs  of  appetite;  lalTitnde;  palenefs  of  the 
countenance ; and  fometimes  a (light  degree  of  fever. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at 
which  the  menltrual  flux  ufually  begins,  every 
thing  (hould  be  carefully  avoided  which  may  ob- 
ftrudt  that  nece(Tary  and  falutary  evacuation;  and 
all  n)eans  u fed  to  promote  it;  as  fitting  frequently 
over  the  deanrs  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greated  care  (hould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obflru6l  them.  Females  pught 
to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or 
drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every 
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thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach, 
ought  to  be  avoided ; as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and 
fuch  like.  Fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are 
hard  of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is 
impofiible  to  mcntidn  every  thing  that  may  difa- 
gree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive 
to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds,  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other 
caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their 
guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpeA  in  their 
condud  at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will 
not  in  the  leaft  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this 
period  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and 
conftituiion. 

The  greatefl  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid 
to  the  mind,  which  Ihould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible.  Every  part  of  the  animal 
economy  is  influenced  by  the  paflions,  but  none 
more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other 
affedions  of  the  mind,  often  occafion  obftrudions 
of  the  menftrual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely  in- 
curable. 

' From,  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obflruded,  except 
in  the  Hate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be 
ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recom- 
mend fufficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air  *,  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors ; alfo  cheerful  com- 
pany and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail, 
recourfe  mufl;  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
date  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affift:  the  body 
in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The 

principal 
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principal  of  thele  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings 
of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three 
ounces  to  an  EngUlh  quart,  and  after  it  has  ftood  for 
two  or  three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half 
a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day : or  prepared 
Reel  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm, 
mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four 
times  a day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubfiance  or  infufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable 
to  the  patient. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  a vifcid  date  of 
the  blood ; or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, are  neceilary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequcntlyin  warmv»/acer, 
to  take  now  snd  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon 
a.fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  Ihould  be  whey,  water, 
or  fmail  beer,  and  fl'ie  ought  to  take  fufiicient  exer- 
dfe.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tindlure  of  black  helle- 
bore may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm 
water. 

When  obflrudlions  proceed  from  affedlions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  miechod  fiiould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
file  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  af- 
fiidion,  file  ought,  if  pofiible,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place, 
by  prefenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objects, 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deeped  didrefs.  A foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  lituation  is  alfo  of  the  lad 
importance.  ’ 

A^n  obdru6lion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  efi-ecl  of 
other  ma]adies.^  When  this  is'  the  cafe,  indead  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  that  dilcharge,  which 
might  bC:  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  en- 
deavour £0  reliore  the  patients  health  and  dreogth. 

9 Vv  nen 
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But  the  menRmal  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as^ 
too  fmal).  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  arc 
bad,  to  which  oedert.atous  fwrllings  of  the  feet,  drop- 
fies,  and  con fumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  wom-n  about  the  age  of  forty- five  or  flfty, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a 
fedentary  life  ; a full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  faked, 
high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food ; the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors  ; excelfive  fatigue  ; relaxation  ; a dilTolved 
date  of  the  blood  ; violent  paffions  of  the  mind, 
&c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mud  be  varied  accord- 
ing CO  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any  error 
in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  couefe  to  that 
which  induced  the  difordcr  mud  be  purfued,  and  fuch 
medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  redrain  the  flux, 
and  counteradl  the  morbid  affedions  of  the  fyftemi 
from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  redrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  die  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low;  to 
live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread  *,  and  to  drink  decodfions  of  nettle- 
roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fuf- 
ficienc  to  dop  the  flux,  dronger  adringents  may  be 
ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  &c.  ^ 

* Tvv©  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded 
together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perfons  whofe  ftomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  tw'O’ 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tind^ure  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day;^ 
to  each  dofe  of  w’hich  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in 
a glais  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 
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The  uterine  flu^c  may  offend  in  quality  as  well 
as  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fluer 
albus^  or  whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women*  This 
difcharge,  however,  is  not  always  white,  but  fome- 
times  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackifh  colour; 
fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul 
and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexion, 
pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the 
feet,  and  other  figns  of  debility.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a relaxed  Rate  of  the  body,  arifing  from 
indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other 
weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  mufl:  take 
as  much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue* 
Her  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nouriHiing,  but 
of  eafy  ^igeftion  ; and  her  drink  rather  gene- 
rous, as  red  port  or  claret  mixed  v-?ith  Pytmont, 
Briftol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and  coffee  are  to 
be  avoided.  I have  often  known  ftrong  broths 
have  an  exceeding  good  effed,  and  fometimes 
a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When 
medicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable 
to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  this  cafe  ought 
always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In  warm  wea- 
ther, the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fer- 
vice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ctdSt  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fcx.  The 
ffoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however 
fmall,  is  fijfficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and 
often  to  deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  fo  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  dif- 
orders,  or  die  about  tliis  time.  Such  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  furvive  it,  without  contrading  any  chronic 
difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 
M m they 
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they  were  before^  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to  a 
very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nou- 
riihing  kind,  as  flelh,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice 
a^week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
Ihould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubftituted  in  their  Head.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon  after 
carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of  a 
chronic  nature. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  ftate 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  af- 
fiftance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more 
healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other 
time  *,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe  : mod 
of  them  breed  in  forrow^  and  are  frequently  indif- 
pofed  during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few 
fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  during  that  period ; 
and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be  called 
dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afilidled  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has 
been  already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife,  in  the 

more 
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^ore  early  periods  of  pregnancy^  often  hatafled  with 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecialiy  in  the  morningi 
The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo 
been  (hewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are 
very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  for- 
mer may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body 
gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleed* 
ing  may  be  neceffary.  For  the  tfeatment  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  muft  refer  tp  that  article.  Several  other  com* 
plaints  incident  to  pregnant  wdmen  might  be  men* 
tioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  fup* 
preffion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c.  5 but  as  all 
of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  dan* 
ger  of  abortion*  This  fhould  be  guarded  againft 
with  the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the 
conftitution>  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards  Abortion  may  hap- 
pen at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  mod 
common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth* 
If  it  happens  within  the  firfl  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a falfe  conception ; if,  after  the  feventh 
month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  pro- 
per care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  arc,  the  death 
of  the  child  *,  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  ^ 
great  evacuations  5 violent  exercife;  raffing  great 

* Every  mother  w^ho  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life  ; yet  there  are  not  a few  who  run  this  rifle  merely  to  pre- 
vent^the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  furely  a 
moft  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  moft  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  horror ; but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  ftill  more 
unpardonable. — Thofe  wretches  who  daily  advertife  their  afiiftance 
to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  feverc 
of  all  human  punifliments. 
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weights*,  reaching  too  high;  jumping,  or  ftepping 
from  an  eminence;  vomiting;  coughing;  convulfion 
fits  ; blows  on  the  belly  ; falls  ; fevers  ; difagreeable 
fmelJs ; excefs  of  blood  ; indolence  ; high  living,  or 
the  contrary ; violent  pafTions  or  afredions  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  ligns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs ; a flight  degree  of 
coldnefs,  or  fiiivering  ; ficknejs,  palpitation  of  the 
heart  ; the  breafls  become  fiat  and  foft ; the  belly 
falls;  and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery 
humours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of 
a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding 
great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery 
liquors ; to  rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed ; to  fhun 
damp  houfes  ; to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in 
damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can  fhun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare 
diet,  avoiding  ffrong  liquors,  and  every  thing,  that 
may  tend  to  heat  the  bvody,  or  increafe  the  quan* 
tity  of  blood.  Their  diet  fliould  be  of  an  open- 
ing nature,  confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fub- 
fiances.  Every  wom«4n  with  child  ought  to  be  kept 
cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even 
though  depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  pru- 
dence will  permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefr,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fnould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  fcoch- 
ed  and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  coo  hor, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food  ^ 
fhould  confift  of  broths,  rice,  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  taken  cold. 
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If  file  be  able  to  bear  it,  Hie  fhould  lofe  at  leaft 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  fhe  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley  water  Ibarpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  ; or  fhe  may  take  half  a drachm  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a cup  of  watcr-grue),  every  five  or 
fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent 
loofenefs,  flie  ought  to  drink  the  decoction  of  cal- 
cined hardhorn  prepared.  If  fiic  be  affected  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoon- 
fuis  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are 
of  fervice  ; but  they  fliould  always  be  given  with 
caution. 

Sanguine  rebuft  wmmen,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  dme  of  pregnancy,  ought  alv/ays 
to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives. 
By  this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above 
preferibed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  misfor- 
tune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underflood  as  reflrain- 
ing  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes* 
This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  exercile  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of 
the  vdftls,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo 
delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  neceffary  for  them  to 
avoid  aim  oft  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed  ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex 
are  moft  apt  to  defpife  the  neceffary  precautions  in 
this  ftate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young 
wives.  They  think,  when  the  labour  pains  are 
M m 3 endedj 
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ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but  in  truth  it  may 
only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to 
herfelf,  will  fddotn  fail  to  expel  the  fcstus  \ but  pro* 
per  care  and  management  are  certainly  neceflary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  rnif* 
chief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too 
little  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greateft 
number  of  attendants  in  child-bed  generally  reco* 
ver  worft.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ftate  of 
child-bed.  Exceffive  care  always  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 
at  all 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  na- 
ture ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and-  then  take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toad  and  water,  or  thin  groar-gruel.  Spirits, 
wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are 
given  vdth  a view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and 
promote  th^  birth,  for  the  moft  part  tend  only  to 
jncreafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour.  Befldes,  they  endanger  the  woman 
^fterwards^  as  they  often  occafion  violent  and 

^ Though  the  managei^ient  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
pra£lifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time  ; 
yet  it  is  ftill  in  moft  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  wo-» 
men  think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced  tq 
the  neccffity  of  doing  it  for  bread,  fdence  llot  one  in  a hundred 
pf  them  have  tipy  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bu- 
linefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the  feetus  ^ hut  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women  iq 
child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  ilcill  and  attention,  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  luperftitious  prejudices  of  igno- 
rant and  officious  midwives.  The  mifehief  dqne  in  this  way  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ; moft  of  which  might 
he  prevented  by  allovying  no  women  to  praftife  mid\vlfery  but 
fuch  as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this, 
it  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and 
(difagreeable  branch  of  medicine  which  is,  on  many  accounts^ 
more  proper  for  the  other  fex« 

mortal 
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mortal  haemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive  and 
other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
j)revent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  dyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
be  adminiftered,  and  the  patient  ffiould  fit  over  the 
(teams  of  warm  water.  The  pafTage  ought  to  he 
gently  rubbed  with  a little  foft  pomatum  or  frefii 
butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied 
over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufied  with  fatigue,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  Ibme  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,  but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  diredions  are  Ef- 
ficient in  natural  labours  ; and  in  all  preternatural 
cafes,  a (kilfal  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to 
be  called  as  foon  as  poflible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible*.  Her  food  fiiould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral 
women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in 
child-bed  without  folid  food  and  generous  liquors  ; 
to  fucb,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  muft 
be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  tins  cafe  the  patient 
(hould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and 
be  in  all  refpeds  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of 
the  menfes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of 

^ We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuflom 
which  ftill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  coHedling  a 
number  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  in» 
ftead  of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obftrudl: 
the  neceffary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with 
their  noife  ; and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice, 
do  much  mifehief* 
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equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine, 
fliould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  rhe  loins,  and  the 
thighs  : thefe  mud  be  changed  as  they  grov/  dry  ; 
and  may  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as  the  flooding 
abates 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat  gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  if,  and 
to  take  fmail  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit 
of  orange-peLel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
fweet  almonds  may  likewife  be  frequently  taken  in 
a cup  of  any  of  the  above  liquors  •,  and  if  the  patient 
be  reflilefs,  a fpconful  of  the  fyiup  of  poppies  may 
now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink. 
If  flie  be  hot  or  feveiifli,  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every 
five  or  flx  hours  f. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeale  after  delivery.  It  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  pait  of  the  belly,  which  are 
greatly  incrcafed  upon  touching  •,  by  the  tenfion 
or  tightnefs  of  the  parts  •,  great  weaknefs ; change 
of  countenance;  a conflant  fever,  with  a weak  and 
hard  pulfe  ; a flight  ddirium^  or  raving;  fometimes 
inceflant  vomiting  ; a hiccup  ; a difcharge  of  reddifh, 
flinking,  fharp  water  from  the  womb  ; an  inclination 
to  go  frequently  to  flcol ; a hear,  and  fometimes 
total  fupprefiion  of  uiine. 

In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
cfFefts  from  the  following  mixture;  Take  of  penny- royal  water, 
Ample  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table- fpoonfuls 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  neceflary. 

y Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low  fpirited,  or  troubled  with  liyfterical 
complaints,  (he  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drop§ 
the  tintlyre  of  alafcetida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 
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This  mufl;  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  Tiie  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water  in  a cup  ot  which 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diffolved,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyflers  of  warm  milk 
and  water  mufl:  be  frequently  adminifliered  ; and  the 
beiiylhould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  or  by  applying  biadders  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water  to  if. 

A fupprtffion  of  the  Iccbia^  or  ufual  difcharges 
after  dt  j very,  and  tne  milk-fever,  mufl;  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  womb.  In  all  thcfe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courle  is 
plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomenta- 
tions of  the  parts  affected.  In  the  milk-fever,  the 
breafts  may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  lin- 
leed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to 
the  breaft,  or  it  fliould  be  drawn  by  fume  other 
'"perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread. 
The  cuflom  of- not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the 
firfl  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  is  very  hurdul  both  to  the  mother 
and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads 
frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  fird  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  chi  id- bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnels,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafed  application  is  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  fofeened  with  oil  or  frefh  but- 
ter. This  may  be  renewed  twice  a day,  till  the  tu- 
mour be  either  difeuffed  or  brought  to  fuppura- 
Cion,  The  ufe  of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very 

dangerous  j 
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dangerous;  they  often  occafion  fevers,  and  fome- 
times  cancers ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  moft  falu- 
tary  effeds. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  a mixture- of  oil  and  bees- 
wax, or  a little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be 
Iprinkled  on  them.  I have  feen  Hungary  water 
applied  to  the  hippies  have  a very  good  effed. 
Should  the  complaint  prove  obftinate,  a cooling 
purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  removes 
it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women 
in  child-bed  ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  fhall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  cele- 
brated Hoffman  obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child- 
bed women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they, 
during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet, 
ufed  moderate  exerdfe,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ; 
not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and 
avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming 
on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medicines, 
which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  fhonid  be  taken, 
after  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed 
regularly  ; and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous 
powder,  or  fome  other  cooling  medicines,  fhould  be 
adminiftered. 

The  moft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal^  or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and 
at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  be- 
fore the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins  like  moft  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
fhivering  fir,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reftlcfsnefs,  pain 
of  die  head,  great  ficknefs  at  the  ftomacb,  and  bi- 
""  lious 
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lions  vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  dcpreflion  of 
fpirits  and  lofs  of  ftrength.  A great  pain  is  ufually 
felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  ; a 
fudden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia- 
alfo  cakes  place  ; and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a tenefmus^  or  conflant  inclination  to  go  to  ftooL 
The  urine,  which  is  very  high  coloured,  is  difcharged 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with  pain.  The 
belly  fometimes  fwells  to  ^ confiderable  bulk,  and 
becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the  (Jightelt  touch. 
When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a few  days,  the 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually  fubficle,  and  the 
difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form.  At  this  period, 
if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  loofenefs,  of  an 
obftinate  and  dangerous  nature,  comes  on,  and 
accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its  future 
progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  more  fkiil  and  attention  than  this  *,  conle- 
quently  the  beft  afTdfance  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
tained as  foon  as  polfible.  In  women  of  plethoric 
conftitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at 
the  beginning-,  it  ought  however  to  be  u fed  with 
caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the 
figns  of  inflammation  rife  high  in  which  cafe  it  will 
alfo  be  neceflfary  to  apply  a bliftering-plafter  to  the 
region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fir,  proper  means 
ihouid  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  fhorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a cup  ot  wine  whey;  warm  appli- 
cations to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottles 
or  bladders  filled‘*'with  warm  water,  and  fuch  like, 
may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of 
phicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered 

through 
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through  the  coujfe  of  the  difcafe.  Thefe  prove 
beneficial  by  promoting  a dilcharge  from  the  in- 
teftines,  and  alfo  by  ading  as  a kindly  fomenta- 
tion to  the  womb  and  parrs  adjacent.  Gieat  care 
however  is  requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of 
the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the  pdvis  at  this 
time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to 
increafe  the  irritability  of  the  (lomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  lafer  to  omit  ir,  and  to  give  in  its 
Itead  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to 
cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  dilcharge  of 
the  bile 

The  mtd  cine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  bed  in  this  dileafe  is  the  faline  draught.  ITis, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a flop  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  lelfen  the  violence  of 
the  lever.  If  it  runs  off  by  dool,  or  if  the  patient 
be  redlefs;  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  Tome  fyrup 
of  I oppies,  may  occafionaily  be  added. 

If  the  docis  fnoiild  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhaud  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyder,  with  thirty 
or  fditv  drops  of  laiidanum  in  it,  may  be  adndnidered 
as  occafion  fnall  require and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
w'ater,  in  every  Englidi  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce 
of  gum-arabic  has  been  difTolved.  Should  thefe  fail, 
recoin  fe  mud  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  cr  fome  ether 
aftringent  medicines. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has 
been  long  protraded,  and  the  patient  is  greatly 

* Midwiv<!3  ouglit  to  be  very  cautious  in  admliiiilering  vomits 
cr  purges  to  women  in  child-bed-  I have  known  a woman  wlio 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  mod  imminent 
danger,  by  a drong  purge  vrhich  was  given  her  by  an  oldcious- 
midwife# 
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fpent  by  evacuations,,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  Tup- 
porc  her  with  nouriihing  diet  and  generous  cor- 
dials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given,  either 
by  icfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumltances 
may  require.  As  the  bark  in  fubhance  will  be 
apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decodion  or  in- 
fufion  mixed  with  the  tindure  of  rofes,  or  other 
gentle  aftringents  •,  or,  a fcrupLe  of  the  extrad  of 
bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops 
of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  and 
given  every  fe.cond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fhall 
be  found  neceiTary. 

When  the  (tomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of 
nouriihment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for 
foroe  time  by  clyders  of  beef  tea,  or  chicken- 
water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfedly  eafy  j her  food  Ih  )u!d 
be  light  and  fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool, 
and  properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing 
more  hurtful  to  a v/oman  in  this  fituation  than  be- 
ing kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her 
body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from 
bed,  after  delivery;  catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be 
avoided  ; and  a proper  attention  fliould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinels. 

To  prevent  tlie  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn  i and  if  they  are  filled  previ- 
ous to  the.  onfet  of  a Tver,  they  fliould,  upon  its 
firit  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in 
this  (late.  Cofli vends  is  likevvife  to  be  avoided, 
Thi>  will  be  belt  dfeded  by  the  ufe  of  mild  clyllers 
and  a laxative  diet. 
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We  (hall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
ivomen  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all 
things  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  cir- 
ciimilances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon, 
often  contract  difeafes  from  cold,  of  wWch  they  never 
recover.  It  is  a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken 
care  ol  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greateft 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  Jfirft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  drefled  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condud  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  fuperftitious  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likcwife  a 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
are  damp,  and  moft  of  them  cold  5 confequently  they 
are  the  very  worfe  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to 
make  her  firft  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a 
warm  room  for  a month. 


OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  wo- 
men who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  date  of 
health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as 
high  living,  grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  ts  chiefly 
owing  to  an  obtlrudion  or  irregularity  of  the  men- 
ftruai  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the 
humours,  and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom 
find  a barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  rich  and 
affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  pro- 
lific in  proportion  to  their  poverty  ; and  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  wo- 
4 men, 
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men,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon 
a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  and 
brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had 
any  before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of 
food  and  exerdfe  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants, 
they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor 
vaffals  and  dependants  the  blefiing  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow 
for  the  want  of  even  a Angle  heir  to  their  extcnfivc 
domains. 

AjBluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids;  a (late  highly  unfavourable  to 
procreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe:  Firft,  fufEcient  exer- 

cife  in  the  open  air;  fecondly,  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables*;  thirdly,  the  ufe 
of  aftringent  medicines,  as  ftce.l,  allum,  dragon’s 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge 
waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  laftly,  above  all, 
the  cold  bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paffions  which 
tend  to  obftrufl  the  menftrual  flux.  When  bar- 
rennefs is  fufpedted  to  proceed  from  affedtions  of 
the  mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible;  all  difagreeable  objedls  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and 
entertain  the  fancy. 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  flrongly  recommends  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter ; adding 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-do£lor  of 
Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny,  to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for 
a-  conjSderable  time,  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Miserable  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
date  of  infancy  I He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  Rands 
much  longer  in  need  of  the  proteftion  and  care  of 
his  parents;  but,  alas!  this  care  is  nor  always  be- 
llowed upon  him;  and  when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers 
as  much  from  improper  management  as  he  would 
have  done  frcm  negled.  Hence  the  officious  care 
of  parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one 
of  the  moft  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforddrs  cf  in- 
fants t ‘ 

It  mud  be  obvibus  to  every  attentive  perfon, 
that  the’  firfl  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from 
their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  leaf!:  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with 
indigeflible  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they 
come  into  the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  flo- 
mach  cannot  digeR  may  be  confidered  as  a poifon ; 
and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by 
Rool,  it  muR  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  ca,re  of  midwives,  we  fiiall 
adduce  only  one  inflance,  viz.  the  common  pradlice  of  torturing 
infants  by  fqueezlng  their  breafts,  to  cj raw  off  the  milk,  as  they 
call  it.  Though  a imall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found 
in  the  breafls  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended 
to  give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  breails  ; but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its 
being  omitted.  When  the  breafls  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  w^oiild  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
diachylon  plafter,  fpread  tljiin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the 
fize  of  half  a crovFn,  and  a'pplied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe  may  be 
fuffered  to  continue  till  tlie  hardnefs  difappears. 

affeftions 
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rfedions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  wo- 
men call  inward  fitSj  and  at  lad:  convulfions  and 
death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arlfe  frorri  fome- 
what  that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  pro- 
per method  of  cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as 
pofijble.  The  mofl:  fafc  and  effectual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two 
table  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fvveetened  with  a little 
fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the 
infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates  5 br^ 
what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpof^,  a grain 
of  emetic  tartarj  may  be  diflblved  in  three  Ounces 
of  water,  Tweetened  with  a little  fyfup,  arid  giveri  as 
above.  Thofe  who  are  willing  to  ufe  the  emetic 
tartar^  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial 
wine,  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  grUel. 
Small  dofes  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found 
rnore  gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  clearife  the  fto« 
mach,  but  will  generally  likewile  open  the  body; 
Should  this  however  not  happen,  and  if  the  child 
be  coftive^  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary:  for 
this  purpofe,  fome  manna  and  pulp  cf  cafiia  may 
be  diffoived  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  till  it  operates;  or^  what  will  anfwer 
rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnef.a  a ba  may  be 
mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child,’ 
and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effect.  If  thefe 
medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child’s 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand 
before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe 
affeCHons  of  th(?  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which 
infants  fuffer  fo  much. 

Thefe  general  directions  include  moil  of  what 
can  be  done  fot  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of 
N n infants^ 
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infants.  They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way 
in  alleviating  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the 
rafh,  gum^  or  felloriy  Thefe,  as  was  formerly 

obferved,  are  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regi- 
men^  and  conlequently  will  be  mod:  effectually  re- 
lieved by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations 
of  one  kind  or  other  conftitute  a principal  part  of. 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  admi- 
niftered  with  prudence>  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail 
to  give  relief. 


OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are 
hlled  with  a blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the  con- 
liftence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  is  generally  paffed  fopn  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  neccf- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But 
if  it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off, 
a little  manna  or  magnefia  alba  may  be  given,  as 
mentioned  above  ; or,  if  thefe  fhould  not  be  at  hand, 
a common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little 
honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  mod  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me- 
conium is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  fird 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  (hew  an  inclination  for  the 
bread,  they  would  feldom  have  occadon  for  medi- 
cines to  difcharge  the  meconium  *,  but  even  where  this 
is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of 
fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigedible  duff,  cramm0 
down  their  throats. 
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THE  'APHTHiE  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphtha  are  little  whklfli  ulcers  affeding  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
the  whole  inteftinal  canal ; in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
- fant’s  life. 

If  tfie  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  fofc,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous;  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
’ origin  to  acid  humours*,  we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with 
wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hot 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almofl:  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  will  occaflon  inflamma- 
tory diforders  even  in  adults  •,  is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  they  fliould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet  as  it  were  the  whole  conftitution  on 
a blaze ! 

The  mofl:  proper  medicines  for  the  aphtha  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a drachm  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  flve  hours 
till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be 
given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  ncceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  U is  com- 
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rnon  in  this  cafe  to  adminiftcr  calomel ; but  as  that 
medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always 
to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difcafe  ; but  it  is 
not  cafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children  ; we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey-,  or  with  the  following  mixture:  Take  fine 

honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
a drachm,  rofe- water  two  drachms  mix  them  to- 
gether. A very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a 
folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  applied 
with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied 
to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  mofl  part  of 
an  acefeent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
fiomach,  efpedally  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  moil  difeafes  of  children  are  ac- 
companied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green 
ilools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  in- 
duced many  to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels ; but  whoever  confiders  the  mat- 
ter attentivei;,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  ofmer  ihe  effed  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren Ihould  be  acefeent-,  and  unlefs  the  body  be 
diibrdered,  or  the  digeltion  hurt,  from  feme  other 
caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefeent 
quality  of  their  fo^^d  is  feldom  injurious  to-  them. 

Acidity, 
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Acidity,  however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders 
in  children,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a troublefome 
one,  we  lhall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving 
it. 

When  green  (tools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  ihew  that  the  bowd^s  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  fliould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white 
bread  in  it ; and  (hould  have  fuffieienc  exercife  in 
order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftoniary 
in  this  cafe  to  gi.e  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs  eyes, 
and  other  teitaceou5  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by 
their  abforbent  quality,  may  corre6l  the  acidity  j but 
they  are  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they 
are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  coftive- 
nefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant. 
For  this  reafon  they  Ihould  never  be  given  unlefs 
mixed  with  purgative  medicines  5 as  rhubarb,  manna, 
or  fuch  like. 

The  beft  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  mag- 
nefia  alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
redls  the  acidity  : by  which  means  it  not  only  removes 
the  difeafe,  but  carries  off  iis  caufe.  It  may  be  given 
in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture,  as  recommended 
in  the  Appendix 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firlt  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  ipiceries,  and 
other  hot  things.  But  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  nien« 
tioned  above ; and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy 
may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  be- 
fore the  fire.  I have  feldoni  feen  this  fail  to  eafe 
the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  fliould  happen,  how- 
ever, pot  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpi'- 
rits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm 
v/ater,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till 

See  Appendix,  Laxative  ahforheni  Mixture, 
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the  infant  be  eaficr.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint-' 
water  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Theft*  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in 
other  pares  that  are  nioiftened  by  the  fweat  or 
urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinef^,  the  mofl;  effectual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  eften,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpeds  thoroughly 
clean.  'When  this  is  not  fuffleient,  the  excoriated 
parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  abforbent  or  drying 
powders  ; as  burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs 
claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  "When  the  parts 
affedled  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulceration, 
it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of  lead  to  the 
powders  •,  or  to  anoint  the  pLce  with  the  camphorated 
ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhed  with  fpring'Water, 
in  which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  diffolved,  it 
will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the 
beft  applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  diflblve  fome 
fuller’s  earth  in  a fufiicient  quantity  of  hot  water ; 
and  after  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently 
upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a- day. 


STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mucuSy  which  prevents  their  breathing 

freely. 
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freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to 
fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fiiitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffolved-  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noflrils  with  a linen  rag. 
Wcdellus  fays,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  oi  elaterium^  bedifiblved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the  nofe, 
as  above  di reded,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus 
without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  m,edicines  may  be  tried ; but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  necefifary,  befides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed-time  with^  a little  fweet  oil,  or 
freffi  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  date  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  flomach  or  intefiines.  Hence  thefe 
diforders  are  much  more  common  in  childhood 
than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They 
arefeldom  however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
confidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs  when  they^^are  violent,  or 
continue  fo  long  as  to  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  *,  or  by  the  fen- 
fibility of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 

^ Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when 
nurfes  have  the  refolution  to  do  it,  1 am  iar  from  difcourasfinfr 
the  pradice. 
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gender  them  unable  to  bear  the  (limulus  of  even  the 
mildeft  elenienr. 

When  vopniting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  wilj  depend  upoq 
deanfing  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  folution  of 
emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is 
owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the 
diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  na- 
ture ftubftituted  in  its  Ifead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de? 
gree  of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach.  Inch  medicines  as  have 
a tendency  to  brace  and*  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and 
|o  abate  its  fenfibility,  muft  be  ufed.  The  firft  of 
thefe  intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufioq 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  wjth  the  addition  of  a little 
rhubarb  and  orange-peel : and  the  fecond  by  thefahne 
draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

In  obftiriate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach ; or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-plafter,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  Theriaca, 
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A loofenefs  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  pot  the  difeharge,  but  the  produftion  pf  fuch 
ftools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where 
^he  purging  is  thin  and  v/atery,  it  ought  riot  to  be 
checked  too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical, 
efpecially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an 
eruption  on  the  fidn  has  difappeared.  Sometimes 
an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fucceeds  a humid  ftate 
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of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove 
of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quantity  of  watery 
humours,  which  would  otherwife  tend  to  relays;  the 
habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofe^ 
nefs  is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  .give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacu- 
anha, and  afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent 
dofes  of  rhubarb  ; interpofing  abforbent  medicines 
to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  bed 
purge,  however,  in  this  cafe,  is  magnejia  alba.  It  is 
at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates 
without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  a6ls  both  as  an 
emetic  and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  weakeft  conftitudon  ; and,  not 
being  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  occafion  requires.  Even  one 
dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  ufe  of  ablbrbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till 
the  ftools  begin  to  affume  a more  natural  appear- 
ance ; afrerv/ards  a longer  fpace  may  be  allowed  to 
intervene  betv;een  the  dofes.  When  it  is  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ought 
always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  gene- 
rally diminiffied  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  hrfl:  appearance  of  a loofenefs 
fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines 
and  aftringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before 
the  offending  humours  are  difcharged,  though  the 
^ifeafe  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time, 
it  loon  afterwards  breaks  forth  widi  greater  violence, 
and  often  proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations, 
however,  thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiflered  with 
i:onfiderabIe  advantage. 


Should 
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Should  any  gripings  or  rcftlefsnefs  remain  after  the 
flomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea-fpoon- 
fiil  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little 
fimple  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a*day  till 
thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed, 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  ocher.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  dried  up  but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  hu- 
niours,  which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal 
diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food  and  negle<^  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a 
child  be  duffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  do-» 
mach  is  not  able  to  diged,  fuch  food,  not  being 
properly  adimilated,  indead  of  nouridiing  the  body, 
fills  it  with  grofs  humours.  Thefe  mud  either 
break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or 
remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other 
internal  diforders.  That  negled  of  cleanlinefs  is  a 
very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mud  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor, 
and  of  all  who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almod  con- 
dantly  found  to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are 
generally  covered  with  the  fcab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effect  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
alone  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them. 
If  this  (houid  not  be  the  cale,  lome  drying  medi- 
cines will  be  neceffary.  When  they  are  applied, 
the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open, 
and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  We  know  no 
4 medicine 
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medicine  that  is  tnore  fafe  for  drawing  up  cutaneous 
eruptions  than- fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed, 
A little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with 
frefh  butter,  oil*  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affected 
frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  molt  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident 
to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis^  or  fcabbed  head, 
and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceed- 
ing diflicult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the 
cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  fre- 
quently known  children  feized  with  internal  dif- 
orders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after  their  fcabbed 
heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application  of  drying 
medicines  The  cure  ought  always  firft  to  be  at- 
tempted by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting 
off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufliing  away  the  fcabs, 
&c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be 
ihaved  once  a week,  wafhed  daily  with  foap  fuds, 
and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment  made  of  train 
oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder, 
one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud  flcfli,  it  fhould 
be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled 
with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe  things  are 

* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  finking  inflance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
■wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ack worth,  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  alBi6led  with  fcabbed  heads  and 
other  cutaneous  diforderS.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that 
very  little  attention  w^as  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs 
of  their  provifions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  negledled  ; 
accordingly  it  was  advifed  that  they  fhould  have  more  wholefome 
food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however, 
was  not  followed.  It  -was  too  troublefome  to  the  , fervants,  fu- 
perintendants,  &c.  The  bufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine.; 
\vhich  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  imme- 
diately  appeared,  and  at  length  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved 
fo  infedlious,  that  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children, 
and  fpread  over  a ^ conliderable  part  of  the  neUhbourin? 
country. 
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doing,  the  patient  muft  be  confined  ta  a regular 
light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  5, 
and  cold,  as  far  as  pofTible,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  flopping  this 
difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpeciaily  in  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iftlie  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  which  tuay  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  ftrong,  and  the  conttitution  be  fomewhit 
mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather*  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 
wards fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold, 
inftead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gra- 
dually, they  run  to  the  Ere.  This  occafions  a fud- 
den  rarefablion  of  the  humours,  and  an  infartUon 
of  the  vefTels  ; which,  being  often  repeated,  the 
veEels  are  at  laft  over  didended,  and  forced  tq  give 
way* 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muft 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  pqrged,  and  tq 
have  the  aEebled  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muf- 
tard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  nature. 
Tlvey  ought  like  wife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and 
kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  afhes  between 
cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to 
reduce  them.  When  there  is  a fore,  it  mufl:  be 
crefTed  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty, 
theplaflerof  cerus,  or  fome  other  drying  ointment. 
Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  feldom  danger-, 
ous.  They  generally  heal  as  foon  as  the  v^arm  weather 
fees  in. 
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Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
dil'eafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves' mor» 
tal.  It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different 
parts  of  Britain.  On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it 
is  called  the  croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the 
chock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where 
I have  obferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the 
rifing  of  the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecles  of  aflhma^ 
attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet 
feafons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea  coaft, 
and  in  low  marftiy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs 
and  lax  habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  fome- 
times  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much  ex- 
pofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through  the  day. 
Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  ftioes,  wet  clothes,  or 
any  thing  that  obftruds  the  perfpiration,  may  occa- 
fiOQ  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a conftderable  diftance.  The  voice  is  (harp  and 
ftirill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  fluftied,  though 
lomecimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a chihl  is  feized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms, his  feet  fhould  immediately  be  put  into  warm 
v;ater.  He  ought  likewife  to  be  bh  d and  to 
have  a laxative  clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible.  He  ftiould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the 

* In  this  difeafe  bleeding  Is  not  always  proper  j but  in  very 
full  habits  iLmuft  certainly  be  of  ufe. 
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fleams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar ; or  an  emol- 
licnt  decodlion,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fo- 
mentations may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a bliftering-plafter  muft  be 
applied  round  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders, 
and  the  child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful 
of  the  following  julep  : Take  penny-royal  water 
three  ounces,  fyrup  of  aithea  and  of  poppies,  each 
one  ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Afafoecida  is  found  to  have  a good  effedl  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter, 
and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afa- 
fatida  may  be  dilfolved  in  one  ounce  of  Minde- 
rerus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  wa- 
ter. A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given 
every  hour,  or  ofeener,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  be 
able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to 
take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afafoetida 
may  be  dilTolved  in  a common  clyiler,  and  admi- 
nillered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of 
the  dileale  abates 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe 
things  which  occafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided  j 

* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  noith-eaft  coail  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  thfs 
dangerous  difeafe.  I am  lorry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
ferted  at  length  ; but  as  the  Doctor’s  fentiments  differ  very  little 
from  my  own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The 
Doctor  indeed  ohferves,  that  he  never  found  blillering  of  any 
fervice  ; but  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and 
Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the 
feet.  He  likewife  recommends  bolulfes  of  camphor,  caftor,  va- 
lerian root,  fait  of  hartfhorn,  and  mude,  adapted  to  the  age, 
Ifrength,  &c.  of  the  patient ; after  which  he  advifes  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  following  decodtion  : — Take  of  garlic  and  dillilled 
vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hyfop-water  eight  ounces;  beat. up  the 
ingredients  together,  gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding 
three  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  fimmered  over  a gentle 
hre,  and  afterwards  Itrained  for  ufe. 
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gs  wet  feet,  cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Chil- 
dren who  have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe, 
or  whofe  conftitutions  leem  to  difpofe  them  to  it, 
ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated  ; all  food 
that  is  vifcid  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude, 
raw,  tralhy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought 
likewife  to  have  a drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome 
part  of  their  body,  by  means  of  a feton  or  iffue.  I 
have  fometimes  known  a Burgundy-pitch  plafter, 
worn  continually  between  the  ftioulders  for  feveral 
years,  have  a very  happy  efred  in  preventing  the^ 
return  of  this  dreadful  difordcr. 

OF  TEETHING, 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of 
the  jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  con- 
vulfions,  gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in 
a great  nieafure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and 
exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fydem  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an  ef- 
feminate education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always 
fiifFer  moft  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convuifive 
diforders. 

About  the  fixth  'or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance  *,  firfl,^the  incl^ 
foreSf  or  fore- teeth ; next,  the  canini^  or  dog-teeth  *, 
and,  laftly,  the  molares^  or  grinders.  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet  j and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  denies  fa- 
penti^e^  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
Haver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog- 
teeth 
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teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gum??^ 
the  child  has  liar  tings  in  his  tumours  of  the 

gums,  watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrurfi, 
Jever,  difficult  breathing,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  muft  be  opened  eithet  by  erhollient  clyf- 
ters  or  gentle  purgatives  ^ as  manna,  mdgnefia  alha^ 
rhubarb,  fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  fhould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of 
the  lime-tree  flowers ; to  which  about  a thifd  di* 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflfary ; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  worfl:  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat<s 
ing  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  howevqr,  obferves,  that,  when 
an  inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will  labour 
in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying 
a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized 
Vv?ith  convulfion  fits,  a bliflering-plafter  may  be  ap-* 
plied  between  the  ffioulders,  or  one  behind  each 
ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafloned  by 
teething,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effedual 
as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  Ilartfhoril 
in  a fpoonful  of  Ample  water,  of  other  convenient 
vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The  number  of 
dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I have  often  pfe* 
fcribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but  always  foUnd 
a larger  dofe  neceflfary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  and  when  coftivenefs  does  not  forbid  it, 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
rach  dofe< 

2 In: 
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In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children 
cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy# 
pitch  plafter  between  their  (lioulders.  This  generally 
eafes  the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and 
is  by  no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the 
teeth  are  cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on 
during  the  whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  en# 
Jarged  as  occafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed 
at  lead  once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub# 
bing  the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.;  but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expeded.  If  any  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  4 
Jittle  fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  tb^ 
finger  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  ge* 
nerally  at  this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they 
get  into  their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they  oughf: 
never  to  be  without  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a little 
to  the  preiTure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread, 
a wax  candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch 
like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feU 
dom  known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinat^ 
cafes,  however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be 
performed  by  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a 
penny  piece  that  is  worn  thin,  or  any  fharp  body 
which  can  be  with  fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth  | 
but  the  lancer,  in  a fkilful  hand,  is  certainly  th# 
moft  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa# 
rents  ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food 
be  light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be 
braced  by  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  the  u% 
of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  re- 
garded, they  wolild  have  a much  better  effect  thai) 
teethhig  necklaces^  or  other  nonfenfic^l  amulets  WQI*^ 
fpr  chat  purpoft* 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  betw^eif 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared 
firfl:  in  England  about  the  time  when  maniifadures 
began  to  fiourifti,  and  fliil  prevails  moft  in  towns 
where  the  inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employ- 
inents,  by  which  means  they  negledt  either  to  take 
proper  exercife  themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their 
children. 

CilUSES.“^— -One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  dif- 
eafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habir^ 
who  negicdl:  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diety 
can  neither  be  expecled  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and 
healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after 
they  are  brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  rind,  that 
the  children  of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the 
rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like 
difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of 
life,  who  are  fubjedl  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other 
chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been  often  affiidled  with 
the  venereal  difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  iikewife  very 
liable  to  the  rickets* 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conflitution,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-poxy 
mealies,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  dif- 
pofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  Iikewife  be  oc- 
calioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too 
weak  and  watery,  or  fo  vifeid  that  the  ftomach  can- 
not  digeit  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 
When  the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough 
of  milk  to  ncurilh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But 
children  fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than 
Want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too 

muchj 
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much,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 
has  the  moft  pernicious  efFeds. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refped.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
dofe  fmall  hoiife,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  con- 
fined, and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe. 
A healthy  child  fhould  always  be  in  motion,  un- 
kfs  when  afleep  *,  if  it  be  fullered  to  lie,  or  fit, 
inllead  of  being  tofled  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not 
thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.— At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe the  child’s  flclh  grows  fofc  and  flabby;  its 
llrength  is  diminiihed;  it  lofes  its  wonted  cheer- 
ful nefs,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  moved. 
The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  j the  face  appears  full,  and  the 
complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to 
be  affedcd,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy 
parts.  Hence  the  wrifls  and  ancles  become  thicker 
than  ufual ; the  fpine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an  unna- 
tural fliape ; the  bread:  is  likewife  often  deformed  ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked. 
All  thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe.  The,  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but 
feeble  ; the  appetite  and  digefdon  for  the  mod:  part 
bad ; the  teeth  come  flowly  and  with  difficulty,  and 
they  often  rot  and  fail  out  afterwards.  Rickety  chil- 
dren generally  have  great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an 
underdanding  above  their  years.  Whether  this  is 
owing  to  their  being  more  in  the  company  of  adults 
than  other  children,  or  to  the  preternatural  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  at- 

;tended  with  evident  figns  of  w'eaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion, our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  mull  be  co  brace 
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and  ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digefHon 
and  the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe 
important  ends  will  be  beft  anfwered  by  wholefome 
nouriihing  dier,  fuited  to  the  age  and  flrength  of 
the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fufiicient  exercife. 
If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either  neglevSls 
her  duty,  or  does  not  underfland  it,  Ihe  fhouid  be 
changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought 
to  be  kept  warm;  and  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  cool ; as  fweating  is  apt  to 
weaken  it,  and  too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the 
fame  effedl.  The  limbs  fhouid  be  rubbed  frequently 
with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as 
pofTible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as 
good  bread,  roafled  fiefli,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  gene-? 
rally  reckoned  the  beft  bread ; and  pigeons,  pul- 
lets, veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roafted  or  minced, 
are  the  mofl;  proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too 
young  for  flefli  meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet, 
or  pearl-barley,  boiled,  with  raifins,  to  which  may 
be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may 
be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give 
the  child  now'  and  then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or 
good  porter. 

PvlEDICINE.- — ^Medicines  are  here  of  little 
avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the 
nurfe,  but  fcldom  by  the  phyfleian.  In  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  gentle  von:uts  and  repeated  purges 
of  rhubarb  may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will 
feldom  carry  off  the  difeafe ; that  mud  depend 
chiefly  upon  fuch  things  as  brace  and  flrengthen  the 
fyflem : for  which  purpofe,  befldes  the  regimen 
mentioned  above,  we  would  recommend  the  cold 
bath,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  It  mufl  howr 
ever  be  ufed  with  prudence,  as  forne  ricketty  chib 
dren  cannot  bear  it.  The  beti  time  for  ufing  the 
3 cold. 
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ct>ld  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  fhoiild  be 
well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he 
cornes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  (hould  be  weakened 
by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  ‘ 
this  difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceflary  for  chiL 
dren  who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  of  ale  would  be  of 
ferviccj  were  it  pofiible  to  bring  children  to  take  it* 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets  ; but  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  negledl- 
iog  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs  them 
over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the 
thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on* 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  ConvuL 
fions  than  of 'any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady* 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  ^eafiiy.  affedted,  are  often  thrown  into 
convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimen- 
tary canal : likewife  by  teething,  ftraight  clothes,  the 
approach  of  the  fmail-pox,  meafles,  or  other  erup- 
tive difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of 
their  acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  in^ 
offenfive,  will  generally  perforin  a cure  : where- 
fore, if  the  child  be  coftive,  the  beft  way  will  be 
to  begin  with  a clyfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a 
gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  occafionally, 
and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentie 
O o ^ dofes 
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dofes  of  magnefta  alha^  or  fmali  quantities  of  rhu- 
barb mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs  claws. 

Convuifions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmail-pox  or  meafles  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger 
in  this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprebenfions  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convul- 
fions  are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  mufl:  be  done 
to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nuiTes,  &c.  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  blifter- 
jng,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great  danger 
of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyfter,  would 
have  fet  ail  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend bliflering,  and  the  ufe  of  anurpafmodic  medi- 
cines, as  the  tindture  of  foot,  aiafojcida,  or  caftor. 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
of  white  v/ine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convuifions  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  preffore  occafioned  by  ilraic  clothes  or 
bandages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  re- 
moved ; though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will 
not  always  remove  the  effrd,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover, 
as  long  as  the  caufe  which  nr  (I  gave  rife  to  the  difor- 
der  continues  to  act. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convuifions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptonis 
of  teething  *,  or  any  rafh  or  other  difcharge  which 
has  been  luddecly  dried  up  *,  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind, 
however,  happen  but  ftldom,  which  is  very  for- 
tunate, as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds  from  an  origi- 
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fault  in  the  formation  or  ftrufture  of  the  brain 
itfelf,  we  cannot  ebcped  that  it  fhould  yield  to  medi- 
jcinc.  But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even  of 
convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  from  the 
brain,  fome  attempts  ibould  be  made  to  remove  them. 
The  chief  intention  to  be  purfued  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by  blifter?- 
ingj  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail, 
ifilies  or  letons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  betweea 
the  Ihoulders. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfyof  the 
brain,  may  affed  adults  as  well  as  Children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  moft  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes 
of  infants, 

CAUSES.-t — -A  dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 
t:eed  from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfeif  by  tails, 
blows,  or  the  Jikef  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
original  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  • from  feir- 
rhous  tumours  or  excrefcences  within  the  fliull  j a thin 
watery  ftate  of  the  blood  j a diminithed  fecretion  of 
urine ; a fudden  check  of  the  perfpiration  *,  and  iaftly, 
from  tedious  and  lingering  difeafes,  which  watte  and 
conruT.ethe  patient. 

SYMPTOMS. -This  difeafe  has  at  Jirtl  the 

appearance  of  a (low  fever ; the  patient  complains 
of  a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes  ^ 
he  thuns  the  light ; is  tick,  and  fometimes  vomits  ; 
his  pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low : though  he 
feems  he^vy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  tlcep:  he  is 
fometimes  delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objeds 
double;  towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal 
difeafe,  the  puife  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pu- 
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|>ns  are  generally  dilated/'the  cheeks  flufhed,  the 
patient  becomes  comatofe,  and  convulfions  eni'ue^. 

MEDICINE.—— No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 
found  lufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brains 
It  is  laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as 
rime  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of 
which  at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines 
generally  ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with 
calomel,  and  bliftering-plafters  applied  to  the  neck 
or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg 
leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote 
the  fecretion  of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended 
in  the  common  dropfy.  A difcharge  from  the  nofe 
ought  likewife  to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  pa- 
tient to  fnufF  the  powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore, 
or  the  like* 

Some  praditioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  1 have  not 
been  fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inflances  of  a cure  being 
performed  in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  ; but 
in  fo  dcfperate  a malady  every  thing  deferves  a 
trial  f, 

* I very  lately  loft  a patient  in  this  difeafe,  where  a curious 
metaflafis  feemcd  to  take  place.  The  water  at  firft  appeared  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  breaft,  and  laft  of  all  it  mounted 
up  to  the  brain,  where  it  foon  proved  fatal. 

f One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a phy- 
fician  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething  might 
be  done.  But  thcfe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufiiciently  known, 
and  are  often  miftaken  even  by  phyficians  themfelves.  Of  this 
I lately  favv  a ftriking  inftance  in  a patient,  attended  by  an  emi- 
nent pra6titioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken  th^ 
difeafe  for  teething. 
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OF  SURGERY. 

TO  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and 
to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which 
thefe  operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this 
article  far  beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  it : we  muft 
therefore  confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as 
moft  generally  occufj  and  in  which  proper  affift- 
ance  is  either  not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrndure  of 
the  human  body  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  qua- 
lify a man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon ; |j^et  many 
things  may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  th&r  fellow- 
men  in  emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in 
anatomy.  It  is]  amazing  with  what  facility  the  pea- 
fants  daily  perform  operations  upon  brute  animals, 
which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of 
thofe  performed  on  the  human  fpecies  5 yet  they  fel- 
dom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
affjft  his  fellow- men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  diredled  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a rafh  attempt  to  fave  his  friend, 
may  fomecimes  deftroy  him ; while  another,  for 
fear  of  doing  amifs,  ftands  ftiil  and  fees  his  bofom*. 
friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  re- 
lieve him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power* 
As  every  good  man  would  wifh  to  fleer  a courfc 
different  from  either  of  thefc,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
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agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon 
fuch  emergencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  hecef- 
fary  as  bleeding  *,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  ge« 
nerally  underftood.  But  though  pradifed  by  mid- 
wives,  gardeners,  blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  rea^ 
fon  to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper. 
Even  phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the 
dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the 
fubjed  of  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of 
great  importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonably  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  Angular  fervice  to  thofe  in 
diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies. 
&c.  It  is  likcwife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thofe  of  the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder, 
fiomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  See,  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux,, 
After  falls,  blows,  bruiies,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either,  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceffary.  It  is  likewife  needfary  for  peifonswho 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned, 
fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  flopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
in  fwoonings  occafioned  by  mere  we^knefs  or  hyf- 
teric  affedions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But 
in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of 
the  folids,  and  an  impoverifned  flare  of  the  blood, 
as  dropfles,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  is  im- 
proper. 

- Bleeding 
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Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  parr  affected  as  pof- 
fible.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method ; but  where  a 
vein  cannot  be  found,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  leeches 
or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mud  always  be 
regulated  by  the  drength,  age,  conditution,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumdances  relating  to  the  patient. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could 
bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or 
that  a delicate  lady  fliould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent 
as  a robud  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a bandage  mud  be  applied  between  that  part 
and  the  heart.  As  it  is  often  neceflary,  in  order  to 
raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it 
v/ill  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood 
begins  to  dow,  to  dacken  it  a little.  The  bandage 
ought  to  be  applied  at  lead  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended 
to  be  made. 

Perfons  not  drilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon, 
if  they  can  avoid  if.  The  former  may  eafily  be 
known  from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter 
from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under 
the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  eveii  among  thofe  who 
had  the  charader  of  being  regular  pradlitioners,  to 
bleed  their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they 
fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not 
be  propofed.  One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very 
fight  of  a lancet,  while  another  will  lofe  almod  the 
whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swoon- 
ing depends  more  upon  the  date  of  the  mind  than 
pf  the  body:  befides,  it  may  often  be  occafioned 

or 
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or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  i^ 
performed  i 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This^ 
though  fomecimes  neceifary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  pradice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  5 
bdides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  llop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe 
who  pradife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains> 
and  accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they 
Would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices,  with  regard  to  bleed* 
fiig  {till  prevail  amorig  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  inftance,  , of  head-veins,  heart-veins, 
breaft-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe 
will  certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from 
whence  they  arc  fuppok'd  to  come,  without  confi* 
dering  that  all  the  blood-vcficls  arife  from  the 
heart,  and  return  to  it  again ; for  which  reafon,  un- 
lefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a foolifh  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo 
hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firft  bleeding 
will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them 
often  pollpone  the  operation  when  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  referve  it  for  Ibme  more  important  occafion, 
and,  when  they  think  themfelves  in  extreme  danger^ 
they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  not. 
Bleeding  at  certain  fliated  periods  or  feafons  has  like* 
wife  bad  effedls* 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the 
feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  con- 
fequently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fu« 
perior  parts  •,  but  we  have  already  obferved  that, 
in  all  topical  affedlions,  the  blood  ought  to  be 
drawn  as  near  the  part  as  pcffible.  When  it  is 
Mceifary,  howeverj  to  bleed  *in  the  foot  or  hand. 
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as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  ta 
ftop  too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed  14 
warm  water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficient  cjuaiir 
city  of  blood  be  let. 

We  lliall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  mana 
ner  of  performing  this  operation  : that  will  be  bet- 
ter learned  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  page§ 
of  defcription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of 
the  operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  e^^ 
pert  hand.  Neither  is  it  nectlTary  to  point  out  th^ 
different  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may 
be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neek^ 
Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intclligeni 
perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fuf^ 
hcienc  for  determining  which  of  them  is  mod  pro^ 
per  upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes 
where  the  intention  is  merely  to  leflea  the  generaf 
rnafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  mod  commodious 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be 
performed? 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES, 

From  whatever  caufe  an  infammadon  proceeds^ 
it  mud  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration^ 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  forte} 
with  certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particuiaf 
inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  con^ 
jedture  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event^ 
from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  coodis 
tution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a flight  de^ 
gree  upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indiB 
pofltion,  v/ill  mod  probably  be  difperfeci  5 thoft 
which  follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  per?? 
fons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally  fups 
puratcs  and  thofc  which  attack  very  old  people,  or 

perfQii§ 
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perfons  of  a dropfical  habir^  will  have  a ftrong  ten- 
dency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flighty  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted. This  will  be  beft  promoted  by  a flender 
diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated 
purges.  The  part  itfelf  muft  be  fomented,  and,  if 
the  fkin  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with 
a mixture  of  three-fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one- 
fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wax-plafter. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  beft  ap- 
plication for  this  pujpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which 
may  be  renewed  tvTice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration 
proceeds  but  (lowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or 
bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When 
the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may 
eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in 
the  moft  prominent  part  of  it,  fiudluation  of  mat- 
ter which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may 
be  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by  means  of 
Cauftic. 

The  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates, is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  may  be  known  by  the  following 
fymptoms : the  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and 
becomes  duftcifh  or  livid ; the  tenfion  of  the 
fkin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby ; little  bladders 
filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread  all  over 
it;  the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from  a duftcifh  com- 
plexion becomes  black ; a quick  low  pulfe,  with 
cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  death. 
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¥/hen  tbefe  fymptoms  firfl  appear,  the  part 
bug  he  to  be  dreffed  with  London  treacle,  or  a 
tataplafm  made  of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the 
fymptoms  become  worfe,  the  part  muft.be  fcarL 
fied,  and  afterwards  dreffed  with  bafilicum  foftened 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dreffings  muft  be 
applied  warm.  With  regard  to  internal  medicines, 
the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cor- 
dials, and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large 
dofes  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified 
parts  fhould  feparate,  the  wound  will  become  a 
common  ulcer,  and  muft  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
go  by  the  names  of  biles ^ impofthumes^  whitloes^ 
&c.  They  are  all  abfeeffes  in  confequence  of  a 
previous  inflammation,  which,  if  poflible,  ought 
to  be  difeuffed  ; but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
fuppuration  ihould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter 
difeharged  by  an  inciflon,  if  neceffary  *,  afterwards 
the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
feme  other  digeftive  ointment, 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaketl 
than  the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind 
in  general  believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments, 
and  plafters  are  poffeffed  of  wonderful  healing 
powerSj  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured 
without  the  application  of  them.  It  is  however  a 
fad,  that  no  external  application  whatever  contri- 
butes towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way 
than  by  keeping  the  parts  fofr,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as 
cffedually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  moft  pomp- 
I ous 
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ous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of 
the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refped:  to  in- 
ternal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure 
of  wounds  as  far  as  they  rend  lo  prevent  a fever,  op 
to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obflrudt  or  impede 
the  operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that 
cures  wounds.  All  that  art  can  do  is  to  remove 
obftacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition 
as  is  the  moft  favourable  to  Nature’s  effbrts. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  fhall  conhder  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  fa(!:ilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re^ 
ceived  a wound  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  ilone,  iron,  lead^ 
glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
poflible,  ought  to  be  extradted,  and  the  wound 
cleaned  before  any  dreffings  be  applied.  When 
that  cannot  be  effeffed  with  fafety,  on  account  of 
the  patient’s  weaknefs  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  niuft 
be  iuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extracted  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  ca^ 
vities  of  the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  &c. 
or  where  any  confiderable  blood  vefiel  is  cut,  a 
fkilful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called, 
oxherwife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.  But  fome- 
times  the  difeharge  pf  blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it 
be  not  dopt,  the  patient  may  die,  even  before  a 
furgeon,  though  at  no  great  didancc,  can  arrive. 
In  this  cafe,  fomething  mud  be  done  by  thofe  whp 
are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
the  bleeding  may  generally  be  dopt  by  applying  a 
tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a little 
^bove  the  wound.  The  heft  method  of  doing  thi^ 
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Is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter  round  the  parr,  but 
fo  (lack  as  eafily  to  admit  a frnall  piece  of  (lick  to 
be  put  under  it,  which  mud  be  twifbed,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to 
fecLire  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  (lops.  When- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  he  mud  take  care  to  tvvift  ic 
no  longer,  as  draining  it  too  much  might  occafion 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gan- 
grene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  dep  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  dyptics,  adringent% 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  Jlyptic . water  of  the  difpenfatories, 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  can* 
not  be  obtained,  drong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric  * of  the  oak 
as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  dyptics  ^ and  in- 
deed it  deferves  confiderable  encomiums.  Ic  is 
eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  fa- 
mily, in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  ic  mud 
be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good 

* Dr.  Tlflbt,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 
directions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. — ^ 
‘‘  Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  while  the  line  weather  lafls,  the 
^aric  of  the  oak,  v/hich  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  iiTu- 
ing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confids  at  firft  of  four  parts, 
which  prefent  themfelves  fucceffively i.  The  outward  rind^r 
flcin,  which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  irnmediat^y 
under  this  rind,  which  is  the  bell  of  all.  This^is  to  be  beat  well 
with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is 
the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a llice  of  it  of  a proper  fize 
is  to  be  applied  dlredlly  over  the  burlling  open  blood  velTels.  It 
conllringes  and  brings  them  clofe  together.  Hops  the  bleeding, 
and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third 
part  adhering  to  the  fecond  may  ferve  to  Hop  the  bleeding  froin 
the  fmaller  veffels ; and  the  fourth  and  laid  part  may  be  reduced 
to  powder  as  conducing  to  the  fame  purpofe.” — Where  the  agaric 
cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  (lead.  It  muff  be 
applied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  eff^s. 
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deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied 
fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tindures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
excefTivc,-  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  fetard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
' feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it  ^ but  this  is  only  a deception.  They 
may  indeed  flop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the 
mouths  of  the  veflels ; but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obflrud  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  flvin,  the  befl  application  is  a bit 
of  the  common  black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps 
the  Tides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary^ 
When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to 
keep  its  lips  quite  dole : this  keeps  in  the  matter, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fefter.  In  this  cafe 
the  befl  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  com- 
monly called  caddis.  It  however  mufl  not  be  fluffed 
in  too  hard,^  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may 
be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with 
the  common  wax  plafler  * ; and  the  whole  mufl  be 
kept  on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  deferibing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
gefl  the  mod  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage ; befides,  deferiptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
eaflly  underflood  or  remembered. 

The  firfl  dreffing  ought  to  continue  orr  for  at 
lead  two  days ; after  which  it  may  be  removed, 
and  frdh  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of 

^ See  Appendix,  J'I'ax  plajler. 
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tiie  firft  dreffing  (licks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  re- 
moved with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint  dipped  in  fweet 
oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foften  it,  fo  as  to  make 
it  come  off  eafily  at  next  dreffing.  Afterwards  the 
wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the  fame  man- 
ner till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of 
falves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become 
Very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  hafilkum  ^ % 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud  fliould 
rife  in  the  wound^  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing 
with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moft  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frdh  butter.  This 
muff  be  applied  inftead  of  a plafter,  and  fliould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  (hould  be  kept 
on  a very  low  diet.  He  muff  abflain  from  flefh* 
Urong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
naturci  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muft  be  bled ; and^ 
if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound,  it  will 
be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
ihould  enfue.  Nature  (hould  never  be  too  far  ex» 
haufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to 
ftruggle  with  the  dlfeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to 
fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  exceffive  evacua- 
tions. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfedly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind 
or  moves  the  paflions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffivs 

' * See  Appendix,  Ysllgnjo  ha/dicum, 
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joy,  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  all 
things  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  (hould  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafled  apples,  ftewed  prunes, 
boiled  fpinage,  and  fuch  like. 
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In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is 
cuflomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a com- 
prefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy. 
But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to 
blifter  or  break  the  fidn,  it  muft  be  dreficd  with 
fome  of  the  liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  commonly  C2i\\td  Turner’s  cerate*.  This 
may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frtfh  olive 
oil,  and  fpread  upon  a fofc  rag,  and  applied  to  the 
part  affedled.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  fweeteft  falad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well 
till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firft  two  or  three  days, 
It  fhould  be  dreffcd  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  hafilT 
cum  and  Turner’s  cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a . 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  rcafon  to 
fear  a gangrene  of  mortification,  the  fame  means 
Jiiuft  be  ufcd  to  prevent  as  are  recommended  in 
other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  muft  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  di- 
kiting"  liquors.  Fie  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and 
have  his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts 
ihould  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  Tymp- 

See  Appendix,  Turner^s  cerate. 
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toms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe 
them  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  tindure  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed 
with  a decocfion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark 
muft  likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient^s 
diet  muft  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I ftiall 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of 
this  kind  that  has  occurred  in  my  pradtice.  A 
middle-aged  man,  of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into 
a large  veflel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably 
fealded  about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes 
were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was  very  deep 
before  they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft  two 
days  the  fealded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a 
very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On 
the  third  day,  when  I firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
high,  and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiftered.  Poul- 
tices of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  but- 
ter, were  likewife  applied  to  the  affedted  parts,  to 
abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.  His  fever  ftill 
continuing  high,  he  was  bled  a fecond  time,  was 
kept  ftridtly  on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  fa- 
line  mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an 
emollient  clyfter  adminiftered  once  a day.  When 
the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  the  parts  were 
dreffed  with  a digeftive  compofed  of  brown  cerate 
and  yellow  bafiHcum.  Where  any  black  fpots  ap- 
peared, they  were  flightly  fcarified,  and  touched  with 
the  tindfure  of  myrrh  ; and,  to  prevent  their  fpread- 
ing,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiftered.  By  this 
courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  his  bufinefs. 
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OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises 'are  generally  produftive  of  worfe  con- 
fequences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them 
does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  ic 
often  happens  that  they  are  negleded.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally 
known  *,  we  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the 
method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy 
dr  rum  may  cccafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep 
cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it. 
This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy, 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  com- 
monly ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply 
to  a recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefli  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent 
contufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and 
fuch  like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good 
effedl. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  re- 
gimen. His  food  fliould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  5 as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decodions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream- tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed 
part  muft  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
reded  above  •,  and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is 
joined  fo  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  a-day. 
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As  the  ftruclrre  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deftroyed 
by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs 
of  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very 
difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affeded,  the  fore 
will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place ; that 
is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates, 
and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often 
a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  fevei- 
ral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
thefe  fores  are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  king’s 
evil,  and  treated  as  fueh,  though  in  fad  they  proceed 
folely  from  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received 
from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often 
at  length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  beft 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care 
that  the  patient’s  conftitutlon  does  not  fuffer  by 
confinement,  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply 
nothing  to  them  befides  fimple  ointment  fpread 
upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nouriffi  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft 
and  warm.  Nature,  thus  affifted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the  dit 
eafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  fooq 
heals, 
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Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  improperly  treated  \ they 
may  Jikewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of 
body, 
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In  tiia  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  pa^ 
tienr.  Ulcers  happen  moft  commonly  in  the  decline 
of  life  *,  and  perfons  who  negled  exercife,  and  live 
grofsly,  are  moft  liable  to  them.  They  might  often 
be  prevented  by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid 
food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains^  as  iftues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a wound  by 
its  difcharging  a thin  watery-  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  {kin ; by  the 
hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  or 
edges  ; by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  in 

fenera),  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  ha- 
it  ©f  body,  fhould  be  luflered  to  continue  open, 
at  leaft  till  the  conftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed 
by  proper  regimen,  ♦ or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that 
they  feem  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord. 
Ulcers  which  are  the  effedt  of  malignant  levers,  or 
other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed  with 
fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  attempt- 
ed too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  wiihouc  the  ufe  of 
purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  de- 
generated into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good, 
they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  Whert 
ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come 
in  their  ftead,  they  muft  be  cautioufly  healed.  If  an 
ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  5 but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the  ftrength,  and  confumes 
the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fhould  be  healed  as 
foon  as  poflible, 

.Wf 
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We  would  earnefily  recommend  a flridt  attention 
CO  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life;  as  we  have  frequently  known 
people  throwaway  their  lives  by  the  want  oi  it,  while 
they  were  extolling  and  generouQy  rewarding  thofe 
whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  moll  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  ail  fpices,  faired  and  high  fea- 
foned  food,  all  ftrong  ♦ liquors,  and  to  leifen  the 
ufual  quantity  of  fleih  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  tool- 
ing laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk, 
whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fhouid  take  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  eafiiy  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  fee m hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with 
a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
drefied  with  the  yeJiOw  haftlkum  ointment.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  neceflTary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fca- 
rified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-vvatef*  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  effeds  m the  cure  of  obdmate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  ui'ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  for  the 
done  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Whytt, 
ftrohgly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  foiuaon  of  cor- 
roflve  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  fro 
quently  found  this  medicine,  when  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Dodor’s  diredions,  prove  very  fucceflT- 
ful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoonfui  night  and  morn- 
ing; at  the  fame  time  walhing  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  it.  Ih'a  letter  which  I had  from 
the  Dod:or  a little  before  his  death,  he  informed 
“ That  he  obferved  wafhing  the  fore  thrice 
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^* *day  with  the  folution  of  a triple- ftrength  was  very 
beneficial*.** 

A fiftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an 
operation.  It  mull  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have 
its  callous  parts  dellroyed  by  fome  corrofive  applica^ 
tion,  or  they  mud  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife  : 
but  as  this  operation  requires  the  band  of  an  expert 
furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  dcfcribe  it.  Ui#^s 
about  the  anus  are  moil  apt  to  become  fifluious^'^nd 
are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to 
have  found  Ward’s  fiftula  pafte  very  fuccefsful  in  this 
complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerous  medicine,  and  be- 
ing cafily  procured,  it  may  defer ve  a trial  *,  but  as 
thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing  except  a 
long  courie  of  regimen,  afllfted  by  medicines,  which 
are  calculated  to  corredl  that  particular  habit,  and  to 
induce  an  almoft  tolaj  change  in  the  coniln 
tiitiom 


CHAP.  LL 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

WHEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  of 
articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  dijlocated.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  me- 
dical affillance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means 
limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing 

* In  ukers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
|rom  tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  hocking,  as  this  prevents^ 
the  flux  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  dlfpofes  thei?!  to  heal. 
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die  mofl  common  luxations,  aad  thofe  which  rer 
quire  immediate  affiftance.  Any  perfon  of  com-^ 
mon  fe'nfe  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when  a 
diflocatiQn  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice 
to  the  pafient,  than  the  mofl  expert  furgeon  can 
after  the  fweliing  and  inflammation  have  come  on. 
When  thefeare  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
ftate  of  the  joint,' and  dangerous  to  attempt  a re- 
dudion ; and  by  waitirig  till  they  are  gone  off*,  the 
mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled 
up,  that  the  can  never  afterwards  be  regained  in 
its  place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  muff  always  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles 
which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  patient.  When  the 
bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable 
time,  and  a fweliing  or  inflammation  has  come  on, 
it  will  be  neceflTary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after 
fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with 
vinegar  to  it  for  fome  time  before  the  redudlion  is 
attempted. 

All  that  is  neceflary  after  the  reduction,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negled  of  this 
rule,  A diflocation  fejdom  happens  without  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and 
fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well  j 
but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  exer- 
tion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weal^ 
|nd  difeaff d ever  after, 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW* 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning, 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like. 
It  is  eafily  known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to 
fhut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the 
upper;  befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is 
thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither 
able  to  fpeak  diftindly,  nor  to  fwallow  without  con- 
fiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw, 
is  to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  fo  as  an  af« 
fiftant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by  prefling  it  againft 
his  breaft.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two 
thumbs,  being  firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths 
that  they  may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  pa- 
tient’s mouth  as  he  cdn,  while  his  fingers  are  ap- 
plied to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got  firm 
hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  Itrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  pufhed  into  their  for- 
mer cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have 
a peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  ojften  fiicceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  former. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re-» 
ceives  no  alliftanee,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken;  it  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  mod  part  only  partially  diflocated, 
and  may  be  reduced  by  almofl:  any  perfon  who  has 
refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  dif- 
location  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion ; his 
neck  fweils,  his  countenance  appears  bloated ; his 
chin  lies  upon  his  breaft,  and  his  face  is  generally 
turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon' 
fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a reflftance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  mufl:  pull  the  head  with  confiderable 
force,  gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the 
face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  go- 
ing in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
head  continuing  in  its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  mere 
eafy  to  perform  than  deferibe.  I have  known  in- 
ftances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
vyomen,  and  often  by  men  of  mo  medical  educa- 
tion. After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  bled,  and  fliould  be  fufFered  to  reft  for  fome 
days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  pne. 

7 . 
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bISLOGATION  OF  THE  RIBS, 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back*^ 
bone  is  very  ftrong^  they  are  not  often  diflocatedo 
It  does  however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  oiir  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a 
rib  is  diflocated  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in 
order  to  replace  it,  the  patient  fliould  be  laid  upon 
his  belly,  on  a table^  and  the  operator  mull  en- 
deavour to  pulh  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  pro- 
per place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceedj  thd 
arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  fufpended  over 
a gate  or  ladder^  and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
llrctched  afunder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of 
place  may  be  thrufl:  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thofc  diflocatioils  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and 
the  moll  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand 
nor  any  inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  di- 
redl  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient 
upon  his  belly  over  a calk,  or  fome  gibbous  body^ 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  to- 
wards the  back,  fometimes  Ihaking  it;  by  this 
means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into 
their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
difiocated  in  various  diredlions  : it  happens  how- 
ever mod  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom 
ckredly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articu^ 
larion,  as  well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  in- 
3 , juries,,^ 
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jXiries,  this  bone  is  the  mod  fubjed  to  didocation 
of  any  in  the  body.  A diflocation  of  the  humerus 
may  be  known  by  a depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top 
of  the  dioiilder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm. 
When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward,  thci 
arm  is  alongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived 
under  the  arm-pit ; but  when  it  is  backward  their 
appears  a protuberance  behind  the  Ihoulder^  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  bread. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of 
the  Ihoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  ftooU 
and  to  caufe  an  afiidant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it 
may  not  give  way  to  the  extend  on,  while  another 
lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and 
gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a 
napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caiTes  it  to 
be  tied  behind  his  own  neck  : by  this,  while  a fuf- 

ficienc  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  dired:s  it  into  its 
proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an 
expert  furgeon  is  always  more  fa fe.  In  young  and 
delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found  it  a ver^ 
eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  fhoulder,  by  extending 
the  amx  with  one  hand,  and  thrufling  in  the  head 
of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  exten- 
fion, the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-?.rm  may  be  diflocated  in 
any  diredlion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protu- 
berance may  be  obferved  on  chat  fide  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  pullied,  from  which, 
and  the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a diflo- 
cation of  this  joint  may  eafily  be  known. 
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Two  afTidants  are  generally  neceffary  for  reda-s 
cing  a diflocation  of  the  elbow;  one  of  them  miift 
jay  hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below 
the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  Urong  extenfion,  while 
the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper 
place.  Afterwards  the  arm  muft  be  bent,  and  fuL 
pended  for  fome  time  with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  hngers  are  to  be  re° 
duced  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow, 
viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  diredions, 
and  thruifing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diOocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  our,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other ; but  when  it  is 
difplaced  backward,  it  is  ufualiy  puflied  upward  at 
the  fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fnort- 
ened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  • thigh-bone  is  difpiaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
duced, muft  be  laid  upon  his  batk,  and  made  faft 
by  bandages,  or  held  by  affiftants,  while  by  others 
an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee* 
While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  muft 
pufn  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets 
into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the 
extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  muft  be  pufhed 
inward.  ' 

Diflocatlons  of  the  knees.,  ancles.,  and  toes,  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremitits,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppofite  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 

bones* 
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bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extonfion  alone 
is  fufficienr,  arid  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  Ic 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  redudlion  of  diflocations.  Skill  and  addrefs 
will  often  fuccced  better  than  force.  I have  known 
r diilocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  Ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffcdual. 


CHAP  LIE 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  &c. 

There  is,  in  moft  country  villages^  fome 
perfon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing 
fra(5fcures.  Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  arc  very 
ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful ; 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of 
learning,  with  a fufficient  fhare  of  Common  fenfe 
and  a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be 
ofeful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife 
people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators,  when  an 
expert  and  fleilful  furgeon  can  be  had  5 but  when 
that  is  impradicable,  they  mufl:  be  employed  t we 
fhall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
confideration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought  in  all  i^fpeds  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  fhould  bkewife  be  kept  quiet 
and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyflers  ^ 
or,  if  thele  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiflered^ 
by  food  that  is  of  an  opening  quality ; as  flewed 
prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  nnd 
the  like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked, 

' Q^q  that 
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that  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high^ 
are  not  all  of  a fiidden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low 
diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effedts.  There  is  often 
a necehity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome 
•meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require 
a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  fo  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fradure,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceived any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  fhould 
not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens, but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverifli,  it  may  be 
repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are 
broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  mufl  keep  his  bed  for  feve- 
ral weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however, 
that  he  fiiould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuflomary,  upon 
his  back.  This  ficuation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and 
frets  the  patient’s  fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy^ 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  mu  (I  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up,  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf, 
otherwife  the  adion  of  the  mufclss  may  pull  the  bone 
out  of  its  place*. 

^ Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
terading  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
©f  broken  bones ; but  as  deferiptions  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I (hall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and 
ufeful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fractures,  lately  pub- 
iilhed  by , my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  furgeon,  in  Edin- 
burgh wherein  that  gentleman  has  nftt  only  given  an  account 
of  the  machines  recommended  in  fractures  by  former  authors, 
but  has  iikewife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which 
are  peculiarly  iifeful  in  compound  fractures,  and  in  cafes  where 
patients  vrith  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from 
one  place  to  another. 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
dry  and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  negled:» 
ing  this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he 
is  forced  to  keep  fliifting  places  for  eafe.  I have 
known  a fradured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  been  kept 
ftraight  for  above  a fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means* 
and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could, 
be  done. 

It  ha^  been  cuflomary  when  a bone  was  broken, 
to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually 
upon  the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is 
both  uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to 
the  cure.  The  bed  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a 
little  bent.  This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every 
animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in 
which  feweft  mufcles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is 
eafily  effeded,  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon  his 
lide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofition 
of  the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  fhartered  or  broken  into  feveral 
pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wife  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputa- 
tion often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes 
till  too  late.  I have  known  this  principle  operate 
fo  ftrongly,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
Ihattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  am- 
putated before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when 
the  gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the 
operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fradure  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 
it  muft  be  drefted  in  all  refped:s  as  a common 
wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a bro- 
ken bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfedly  ftraight,  and  to 
keep  it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt. 

2 They 
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They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A 
great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fuccced 
to  fractured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  exccfs  of  art,  or 
rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than  would 
be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  moft 
fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known, 
happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all. 
Some  method  however  mull  be  taken  to  keep  the 
member  fteady ; but  this  may  be  done  many  ways 
without  bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  bed  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thcfe,  if 
moiftened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  aflume  the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient, 
by  the  affiftance  of  a \ery  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would 
recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails. 
It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rol- 
lers, and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  retention 
equally  well.  The  fplints  fnould  always  be  as  long  as 
the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  frac- 
ture is  in  the  leg. 

In  fradures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a ftraight  pofture,  and 
ihould  take  care  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly  dif- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a fradure 
is  cxycrate^  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The 
bandages  fliould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  drefllng. 
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Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
qucnces  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvi- 
ous ; they  are  generally  negledted.  When  a bone  is 
broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 
eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it ; but  when 
a joint  is  only  ftrained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can 
Hill  make  a (hifc  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time 
for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives 
himfeif,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  pare 
eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a ftrained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But 
the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a long  time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes 
inftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce a difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  ftrained  part,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It 
helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vdTels,  and 
prevents  the  adlion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the 
difeafe.  It  fliould  not  however  be  applied  too  tight. 
I have  frequently  known  bleeding  n’ear  the  affeded 
part  have  a very  good  effed  : but  what  we  would 
recommend  above  all  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the 
complaint 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
{trains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  ftale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common 
fomentation,  vrkh  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  Vi^Inc,. 
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Children  and^  people  are  mofl:  liable  to  this 
dil'eafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by 
exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effed  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carry- 
ing great  weights,  &c.  In  both  a relaxed  habit, 
indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofe  the 
body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fbmetimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  dif- 
covered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obftinafe 
coflivencfs  give  rcafon  to  fufpedf  an  obftrudtion  of  the 
bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually 
happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protru- 
fion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion 
all  thefe  fymptoms  j and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time, 
will  prove  fatal. 

On  the  find:  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
preiTurc.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper 
trufs  of  bandage  miift  be  conftamly  worn  for  a con- 
iiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply- 
ing thefe  rupture- bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as  pofiible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  frorn  - any  caufe  to 
be  infiamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  re- 
turning it,  and  fomctimes  the  thing  is  quite  im- 
practicable 
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p^radlicable  without  an  operation  a defcription  of 
which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  As.  I have  been 
fortunate  enough,  however,  always  to  fucceed  in 
my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  I fhall  briefly  mention  the  method 
which  I generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mufl:  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his 
breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fltuation 
flannel-cloths  wrung  out  of  a deco6lion  of  mal- 
lows and  camomile-flowers,  or,  if  thele  are  not  at 
hand,  of  warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a con« 
fiderable  lime.  A clyller  made  of  this  decodion, 
with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe 
fliould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  prefllire.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confider- 
able  force  will  be  neceflary ; but  it  is  not  force  alone 
which  fucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  makes  a preflure  with  the  palms  of  his 
hand,  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully  condud  the  gut 
in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it  came  out.. 
The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier  con- 
ceived than  deferibed.  Should  thefe  endeavours  prove 
ineflfedual,  clyfters  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be 
tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  fucceed 
where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifling  in, 
the  life  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggefl:,  mofl:  hernias 
might  be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting 
for  iht  hernia  is  a nice  and  difficult  matter.  I would 
therefore  advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of 
returning  the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
knife.  I have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfe- 
vering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had 
Q^q  4 declared 
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declared  the  redtidion  of  the  gut  impra&icable  with^ 
out  an  operation 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muft 
wear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe 
^his,  as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the 
artids.  Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  ifhe 
wearer  for  feme  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  becoji^e 
quite  eafy.  No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  af^ter 
he  arrived  at  man’s  eftate,  fbould  ever  be  without 
one  of  thefe  bandag.es, 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  a'l  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fbould  like^ 
wile  avoid  windy  aliment  and  flrong  liquors  5 and 
fbould  carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIIL 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

YT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance 
A loH-,  may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Ac^ 
cidents  frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  pro- 
per means  are  not  ufed  to  counterail  their  effeds. 

* I would  neie  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  pradli- 
tioner,  when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obr 
ilinate  cofti-venefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where 
a rupture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  Immediately  re- 
duced. By  neglecting  this,  many  perifh  who  were  not  fiifpeCled 
to  have  had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  1 have  known 
this  happen  where  half  ji  dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attend- 
anc€y 
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No  perfon  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by 
any  accident,  unlefs  where  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ  neceflary  to  life,  is 
evidently  deftroyed.  The  aflion  of  thefe  organs 
may  be  fo  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time 
imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  lufFercd  to  grow 
cold,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  put  them  again  in 
motion,  even  though  the  folids  fhould  recover  their 
power  of  adling.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  nnwholefome  vapour,  the 
adlion  of  the  heart  by  a ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the 
fundtions  of  the  brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if 
the  perfon  be  fuff^ered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all 
probability  continue  fo;  but,  if  the  body  be  kept 
warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its 
power  of  adling,  the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  move, 
and  all  the  vital  fundtions  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign 
over  to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 
by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  in- 
Head  of  being  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid 
by  the  lire,  or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hur- 
ried away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold 
damp  houfe,  where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead, 
and  no  further  notice  taken  of  him.  This  condudt 
feems  to  be  the  refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by 
an  ancient  fu perditions  notion,  which  forbids  the 
body  of  any  perfon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid 
in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What  the  ground  of 
this  fuperftition  may  be,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  inr 
quire ; but  furely  the  eondu6t  founded  upon  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon^  humanity,  and 
common  fenfe^ 
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When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  enquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fub* 
fiance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet  ; and,  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  mull  be  made  to  remove 
it.  When  unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it. 
If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any, 
caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
fhoiild  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  ftow,  he 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote  the  circulation. 
When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our 
great  aim  muft  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by 
rubbing  the  patient  wuth  hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and 
covering  his  body  with  warm  fand,  alhes,  or  the 
like. 

I fhould  novv^  proceed  to  treat  rriore  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  wdiicb,  without  immediate  alTiftance, 
would  often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moil 
likely  means  for  relieving  tht  unhappy  fufferers  ; 
but  as  I have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part 
of  my  fubjed  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  TilTor, 
I fhall  content  myfelf  with  colledling  fuch  of  his  ob- 
fer vacions  as  feem  to  be  the  mofi  imporranr,  and 
adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occurred  in  the  courfe 
cf  pradice? 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  com^ 
mon,  and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  gene- 
j ally  the  effed  of  carelelTnds.  Children  fhould  be 
taught  to  chew  tEir  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing 
into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
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them  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  onlf 
perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I 
know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other 
lharp-pointed  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every 
occafion,  and  fomd’  who  even  deep  with  the  former 
there  ail  night.  This  condud  is  exceedingly  inju- 
dicious, as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  ac- 
cidents, may  force  over  the  fubftance  before  the  per- 
fon  is  aware 

When  any  fubfiance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there^  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz,  either  by 
extrading  it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and 
mod:  certain  way  is  to  extrad  it;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  eafieft ; it  may  therefore  be  more  eli- 
gible fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  efpeciaily  when 
the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  iiomach. 
The  fubftances  which  may  be  puflied  down  without 
danger  are,  all  common  nouriOiing  ones,  as  bread, 
flefh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible  bodies, 
as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
like,  ought  if  poffible  to  be  extraded,  efpeciaily  if 
thefe  bodies  be  fharp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifti- 
bones,  bits  of  glafs,  &c. . 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  paffed  in  too 
deep,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  extrad  them  with 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds.  When 
they  are  lower,  we  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a 
fmall  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgebns  ufe,  But  this 
attempt  to  extrad  rarely  fu^ce^s,  if  the  fubftance 
be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has  defeended  far  into 
the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  ern* 

^ A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  (hT- 
charged  a great  number  of  pins,  which  Hie  had  fwallowed  in  the 
coi^rfe  of  l^ier  bufinefs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 
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ployed,  Thcfe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending 
a piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It 
muft  be  introduced  in  the  flat  way  *,  and  for  the 
better  condnding  it,  there  A^ptild  likewife  be  a 
curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve 
as  a kind  of  handle  to  it ; which  has  this  further 
ufe,  that  it  may  be  fecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a 
circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inftrument 
employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  acci- 
dents as  have  fometirnes  enfued  from  thefe  inftru- 
ments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After 
the  crotchet  has  paffed  below  the  fubfiance  that  ob- 
firuds  the  pafiage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and 
hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is 
alfo  vtiy  convenient,  when  a fubfiance  fomewhat 
flexible,  as  a pin  or  fi(h-bonc,  (ticks  acrofs'  the  gul- 
let, the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing  them  about 
their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  difengages 
them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftances,  ferves 
to  break  them. 

When  the  obflrinSting  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
fiop  up  a part  of  the  pafiage,  and  which  may  either 
eaiily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftiaiten  it  by  their  refift- 
ance,  a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool, 
cr  filk,  may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a 
proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the 
middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long 
unbent  Tides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other : 
thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular 
part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to 
be  conduced  about  the  obftruding  body,  and  fo 
to  extract  it.  More  flexiible  rings  may  be  made  of 
v;ool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which 
may  be  waxed  for  their  greater  ftrength  and  confift- 
ence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  faft  to  a handle 
of  iron  wire,  whale- bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible 
wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  -to 
furround  the  obfirufting  fubfiance,  and  to  draw  it 
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out.  Several  of  tbefe  r-ings  pafled  through  one 
another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold 
of  the  obfcru6ting  body  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings 
have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  extr^led  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may 
then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  (Irongly 
in  the  ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every 
way,  which  muft  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable 
advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  oc- 
calions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  (welling 
confiderably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  founda- 
tion of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubflance  is 
ftopt  in  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the 
whole  paflage,  a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced 
into  that  part  which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the 
fubflance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows 
larger  in  this  moift  fituation ; and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  foi-warded  by  making  the 
patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
faftened  v and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return 
through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
in,  it  draws  out  the  obftrucling  body  along  with 
it. 

The  comprelTibility  of  fponge  is  another  found- 
ation of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprefiTed  or  fqneezed 
into  a fmail  fize,  by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely 
about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and 
Withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced. 
A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  comprefTcd  by  a 
piece  of  whale- bone  iplit  at  one  end;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  fuck  a manner  as  not  to 
hurt  the  patient. 

1 have  often  known  pins  and  other  fliarp  bodies, 
which  had  (tuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 
6 caufing 
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caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again; 
This  is  fafer  than  fwal lowing  fponge,  and  will  often 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsfuJ, 
there  remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the 
patient  vomit : but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fer- 
vice,  iinlefs  when  fuch  obdructing  bodies  are 
fimply  engaged  in,  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into 
the  fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting 
might  fometimes  occafion  further  mifchief.  If 
the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited 
by  taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is 
not  able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a fea- 
ther ; and,  if  that  fhould’not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of 
tobacco  may  be  adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boil- 
ing an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water ; this  has  often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when 
other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obftrucling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible ; or  a 
piece  of  whale- bone,  wire,  or  flexible  w.ood,  with 
a fponge  faflened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoffible  to  extra6l  even  thofe  bo- 
dies which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  fto- 
mach,  we  mufl:  then  prefer  the  leafl;  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pulhing  them  down 
than  fuffer  the  patient  to  perifh  in  a few  minutes ; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as 
a great  many  infbances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwailowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigcftible  fub- 
llances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  maniftil  that  all  endeavours  ei- 
ther to  extraft  or  puili  down  the  fubftance  mufl: 

prove 
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prove  ineffc6lual,  they  fhould  be  difcontimied ; 
becaufe  the  infiammacion  occafioned  by  perfifting 
in  them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftrudion 
kfelf.  Some  have  died  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
flammation, even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the 
obftrudlion  had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he 
cannot,  he  fliould  frequently  receive  by  injedion 
through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  to  the  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm 
milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  a decodion  of 
mallows.  Injedions  of  this  kind  not  only  fofeen 
and  Tooth  the  irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in 
with  force,  are  often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening 
the  obftrudion  than  all  attempts  with  inftru- 
ments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obilruding  body  in  the  part,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
diieafe.  He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low 
diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  furrounded  v/ith 
emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment  mud: 

alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  fufped  an 
infiam.madon  of  the  paflages,  though  the  obitruding 
body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loof- 
ened  the  inhering  body  more  efiediialiy  than  inftru- 
ments.  Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced 
up  a fubftance  which  (luck  in  the  gullet ; but  this 
is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
flance  gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  Tn  this  cafe  vo- 
.miting  and  fneezing,  are  likewife  to  be  excited. 
Pins,  which  iluck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  fre- 
quently difeharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

, When  any  indigeflible  fubflance  has  -been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  a very 

mild 
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mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  frufts 
and  farinaceous  fubdances,  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  foups.  He  fiiould  avoid  all  heating  and  ir- 
ritating things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch 
like ; and  his  drink  fhould  be  milk  ^nd  water, 
barley  water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  drongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  mud  be  nourifhed  by  clyders  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  imme- 
diately fodbeated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paf- 
fage  is  vaniftied,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  re- 
fpiration  be  not  redored ; the  operation  of 
chotomy^  or  opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  mud  be  di- 
reidly  performed.  As  this  operation  is  neither  dif- 
ficult to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the 
patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which  can 
be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we 
thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  fhould 
only  be  attempted  by  perfons  fl^illed  in  furgery. 
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When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circum- 
ftanccs  m-ay  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch 
an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  fhould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  ob- 
ject to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  re-r 
iicf,  as  there  are  many  \yell  atteded  proofs  of  the 
recovery  of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and 
who  remained  a confiderable  time  without  exhibit- 
ing any  figns  of  life. 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  ta- 
ken out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as 
poffible  to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necef- 
I'ary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed; 
In  doing  this,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bruife  ot 
injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture 
with  the  head  downwards,  or  the  like*  If  an  adult 
body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on  ftrawi 
with  the  head  a little  raifed,  and  carried  on  a cart  or 
on  men’s  fhoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natutc^l  and  eafy 
a pofuion  as  poffible.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  peifons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is^ 
fo  reftore  the  natural  warmth^  upon  which  all  the 
vital  fundlions  depend  *,  and  to  excite  thefe  func- 
tions by  the  application  of  ftimuiants,  not  only  to 
the  Ikin,  but  like  wife  to  the  lungs,  inteftineSj 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effedual  ob- 
llacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  {trip- 
ping him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be 
Itrongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  clothes,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made  ; a,^id,  as 
foon  as  a well -heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  fhould  be  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  bis  feet,  and 
to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  ihould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe  ; and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and 
pit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  v/ith  warm 
brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  alfo 
to  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits;  and  ftimulating 
powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  majoram,  may  be 
blown  up  the  noftriis. 

Rr 
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To  renew  the  breathing  a ftrong  perfon  may 
blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patienFs  mouth  with 
ail  the  force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the 
Same  time.  When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the 
riling  of  the  chell  or  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defift  from  blowing, 
and  Ihould  prefs  the  breaft  and  belly  fo  as  to  ex» 
pel  the  air  again;  and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  de- 
prelTing  the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpira- 
tion. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner, 
it  may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of 
the  nollnls,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other 
clofe.  Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a 
wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril, 
and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s 
mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bel- 
lows, to  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  ne» 
ctflTary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nofc,  it  may  be  neceflfary  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is 
neediefs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  deferibing  this 
operation,  as  it  Ihould  not  be  attempted  unkfs  by 
perfons  flcilled  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe  which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  *,  but  where 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the 
pipe  mufl;  be  filled  with  tobacco  wejl  kindled,  and, 
after  the  fmali  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
fundament,  the  fmcke  may  be  forced  up  by  blow- 
ing through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrap- 
ped round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is 

applied 
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applied  clofe  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may 
alfo  be  done  in  the  following  manner : A com- 
mon clyfter-pipe  with  a bag  fnounted  upon  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmali  end  of 
a tobacco  pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to 
be  knndled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  direded 
above.  Should  it  be  found  im.pradicable  to  throw 
up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  water^ 
with  the  addition  of  a little  fait  and  fome  wine  or 
jfpirits,  may  be  frequently  adminiftered.  This  may 
be  done  by  a common  cl y her- bag,  and  pipe;  bur, 
as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up,  a pretty  large  fyringe 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  fhould  be  put,  if  the  above  en- 
deavours prove  ineffedual.  Where  there  are  no 
conyeniencies  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body 
may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  afhes,  grains, 
or  fuch  like.  Tiflbc  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl 
who  was  reflored  to  life,  after  ihe  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead,  by  laying  het  naked  body  upon  hot 
afhes,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  put- 
ting a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a flocking  round 
her  neck  fluffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  cover- 
ings overall.  After  (he  had  remained  half  an  hour 
in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered 
fpeech,  and  cried  out,  / freeze^  I freeze  % a little 
cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  fhe  remained  buried 
as  it  were  under  the  afliea  for  eight,  hours  ; afterwards 
fhe  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint 
except  that  of  laflitude  or  wcarinefs,  which  went  off 
in  a few  days.  The  Dodlor  mentions  likewife  an 
inflance  of  a man  who  was  reflored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a 
clunghiil. 
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Till  the  patient  fhewsfome  figns  of  life,  and  isabfe 
to  fwaliow,  it  would  be  uldefs  and  even  dangerous 
to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips,  however, 
*and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather 
dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirits ; and,  as 
foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a little 
warm  wine,  or  feme  other  cordial,  ought  every  now 
and  then  to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  faie  r 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat 
and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft 
fubftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tif- 
fot  in  this  cafe  recommeds  the  oxymei  of  fquills, 
a table- fpoon fill  of  which  diluted  with  water,  majr 
be  given  every  quarter  cf  an  hour,  till  the  patient 
has  taken  five  or  fix'  dofes.  Where  that  medicine 
is  not  at  hand,  a ftrong  infufio.n  of  fage,  camo- 
mile flowers,  or  carduus  heneditlus^  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  fome  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a lit-le  fair,  may,  he  fays,  fupply  its  place.  The 
Dodlor  does  not  intend  that  any  of  thefe  things 
fhnuld  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  vo- 
mitinor.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituation  are  not 

O 

expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difeontinue  our  affiftance 
as  loon  as  the  patients  dilcover  fome  tokens  of 
life,  fince  they  fomerlmes  expire  af,er  thefe  firft 
appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  flimii- 
iating  applications  are  [fill  to  be  continued,  and 
fmali  quantities  cf  forne  cordial  1 quor  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiflered.  Lafliy,  though  the 
perfon  fhould  be  manif-llly  re-animated,  there 
tome  times  remain  an  opprtffion,  a cough,  and  fe- 
verish nets,  v/hich  effect ualiy  conftitute  a cuieafe*^ 
in  this  cafe  it  will  be  necefTary  to  bleed  the  patient 
in  the  arm,  and  to  caul'e  him  to  drink  plentifully 
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barley-water,  elder  flower  tea,  or  any  other  rofc 
pedloral  infuflons. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow, 
fuflbeadon,  or  the  like,  mufl:  be  treated  ^nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fume 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  fo  ftunned  by  a fall  from  a horfe,  that  for 
above  fix  hours  he  Icarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of 
life ; yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  me- 
thods taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and  in  a few  days  was  perfedUy  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Fflays,  of  a man  w'ho 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  breafl:, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time  in 
warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inflances  of  a fimilar 
nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full 
proof  of  this  fad,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  hy  the  ufe  of  f roper  means 
duly  perffted  in. 


OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS* 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrudive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  ddfroyed,  or 
from  fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. Thus  air  that  has  pafled  through  burning 
fuel  is  neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the 
life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  fleeping  in 
dofe  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some  indeed  fup- 
pofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
rtous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fee  at 
liberty  and  diflufed  all  over  the  chamber;  while 
R r 3 others 
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others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room 
being  charged  v/ith  phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may» 
it  is  a fituation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it 
is  dangerous  to  fleep  in  a fmall  apartment  with  a 
fire  of  any  kind.  I lately  faw  four  perfons  who  had 
been  fuffocated  by  fleeping  in  an  apartment  where  a 
fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  foni  wdne,  cyder, 
beer,  or  other  liquors,  in  the  flate  of  fermenta- 
tion, contains  fomeching  poifonous,  which  kills  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence 
there  is  always  danger  in  going  into  cellars  where 
a large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a ftate  of  fer- 
mentation, efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  (hut 
up  for  fonie  time.  There  have  been  many  in- 
Bances  of  perfons  ftruck  dead  on  entering  fuch 
places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
efcaped. 

VVhen  fubterraneoiis  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  ffiur,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  frem  them  produce  the 
lame  effeds  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
Ihut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefbme,  by  letting 
down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  ; but  where  they  are  fuddeniy  extin- 
guifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  tlie  air  has  been 
firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  fmefl  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  ope- 
rate like  ocher  vapours,  though  with  left  violence, 

and 
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and  lefs  fuddenly.  There  have  however  been  in- 
dances  of  pople  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which 
had  been  extinguifhed  in  a dofe  chamber,  and  per- 
fons  of  weak,  delicate  breads  generally  find  them- 
felves  quickly  opprefTed  in  apartments  illuminated 
with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are . fenfible  of  their  danger  i^  thefe 
fituations,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  ge- 
nerally relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open 
air,  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a 
little  water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot^ 
affords  them  relief.  But  when  they  are  fo  far  poi- 
foned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  underftand- 
ing,  the  following  means  muft  be  ufed  for  their  re- 
covery : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure, 
frefh,  and  open  air ; and  volatile  falts,  or  other  fti- 
mulating  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhouM 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not  fuc- 
ceed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  ro  be  put  into 
warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can 
fwallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given 
him. 

Nor  are  fharp  dyfters  by  any  means  to  be  ne- 
glededj  thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the 
common  clylter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tindlure 
of  fenna,  of  each  two  ounces ; or,  in  their  Head, 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diffolved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at 
hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait 
may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if 
neceffary,  which  were  recommended  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  cir* 
culation,  warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Tofiach,  furgepn  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a man  fuftbeated  by  the  fteam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 
R r 4 patient’s 
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patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and 
caufing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  toflfed  about. 
And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  Suflex,  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a young  man  who  was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea- 
coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
•water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  pradice  of  plunging  perfons  fufFocated  by 
noxious  vapours,  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be 
fupporced  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffbeating 
dogs  in  the  grotto  dd  cani^  and  aftewards  recover* 
ing  them,  by  throvving  them  into  the  neighbour* 
ing  lake, 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is 
expofed  to  it  for  a long  timie,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain ; fo  that  the  patient  dies 
of  a kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf 
begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fhouid  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
expofed  to.  This  fleep,  which  he  might  confider  as 
fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  indulged, 
prove  his  la  ft. 

Such  violent  effeds  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country ; it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mor* 
tification,  if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from 
the  fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold, 
to  hold  them  to  the  fire;  yet  reafon  and  obferva- 
tion  fhew  that  this  is  a H'Joft  dangerous  and  impru^ 
drnt  pradice, 
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Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed  by  rot- 
tennefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification  j and  that  the 
only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for 
fome  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condi- 
tion. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed.  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility : after  which, 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a 
little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea, 
or  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney, Every  perfon  miifl  have  obferved,  when  his 
hands  were  even  but  fiightly  afieded  with  cold,  that 
the  bed  way  to  warm  them  was  by  v/aihing  them 
in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  tor 
fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  'fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  ail  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water ; or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  immerfe  him  in  a bath  of  the  very 
coldeft  water.  There  is  the  greaxeft  encouragement 
to  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  a(^ 
fared  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or 
had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five 
or  fix  fucceflive  days,  and  who  had  difeovered  no 
marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have  peverthelefs 
been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  are  f®  common  among  the  peafants 
in  the  cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their 
fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they 
have  been  expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold. 
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they  immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the 
fire,  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into 
warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a mortification 
does  not  happen,  an  infiammarion  feldom  fails  to 
enfue.  Moft  of  the  ill  confequences  from  this  quar- 
ter might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effeds  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  ccnw 
mon  in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  cf  cold.  In  hoc  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreeis, 
exhaufted  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  effeded,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfler.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  ficin,  which  (hould  be  well 
rubbed  with  coarfe-cioaths,  whipped  with  nettles, 
or  other  ftimulating  things.  Some  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfon^ 
apparently  dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

CTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound 
with  blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  faint- 
ing fits,  after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of 

warm 
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warm  or  flrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  in- 
tenfe  application  to  ftiidy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fliould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifls, 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water ; and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwailow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a fyn^jspej  that  is  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  patient  mnft  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fliould  be  kept  eafy  and  qukt,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar 
and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet, 
confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer, 
and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife. 

But  faintingfits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defed 
than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obfti- 
nate watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In 
thefe  an  almoft  diredly  oppofite  courfe  to  that  men- 
tioned above  muft  be  purfued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs, 
thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly 
with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  Hits, 
or  ftrong  fnielling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofe- 
mary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may 
be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy ; and,  if  he 
can  fw^Ilow,  fome  hot  wine^  mixed  with  fugar  ar^ 

cinnamon, 
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cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt 
in  hot  wine  or  brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
his  Ilomach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled 
with  hot  warcr,  laid  to  his  feet. 

As  loon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
fhould  take  fome  flrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  bilcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiccd  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take 
otten,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet 
flrengthening  nourifhmenc,  as  panado  made  with 
foup  inflead  of  water,  new  daid  eggs  lightly  poach- 
ed, chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch 
hke. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  efFc£l:  of  bleed- 
ing, or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong 
to  this  dais.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed- 
ing are  feldorn  dangerous,  generally  terminating 
as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed ; in- 
detd  perfons  lubjedt  to  this  kind  (hould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the 
fainting  however  continue  longer  than  ufual,  vola- 
tile fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effed:  of  too  flrong  or  r'  rid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  mult  be  treated  in 
all  rclpeds  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  wa- 
ter, and  oii>  barley-water,  or  fuch  like;  emollient 
clyfters  will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient^s 
ffrengih  Ihould  afterwards  be  recruited,,  by  giving 
him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

ba’ntings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeffion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food.  Vvdien  the  former  of  thefe 
is  the  caufe,  the  cure  will  be  befl:  performed  by  vo- 
miting, whkh  may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  pa- 
ticm  to  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers, 

carduus 
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carduus  henediHus^  or  the  like.  When  the  difor- 
der  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  vveaknefs,  mull  be  revived 
by  ftrong  fmells,  &c.  after  which  he  fhould  be 
made  to  fwallow  a large  quantity  of  light  warm 
fluid,  which  may  fcrve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
offending  matter,  to  fofren  its  acrimony,  and  ei- 
ther to  effect  a dilcharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force 
it  down  into  the  inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fomet’mes  occa- 
fion  fwoonings  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  ftimulating  things  held  to 
his  nofe,  and  thofe  fubfliances  which  are  difagree- 
able  to  him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed. 
But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which 
arife  from  nervous  diforders,  and  Ihali  therefore  fay 
no  more  upon  that  liead. 

Fainting  flts  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreffion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a 
niafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after 
evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  flool.  When  they 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they 
indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes, 
vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
bed  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of 
lemon  juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which 
happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, mud  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing 
to  weaknefs,  and  the  evadjations  ought  to  be 
redrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of 
a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  chat 
of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient mud  be  lupported  by  fmali  draughts  cf  wine 
and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  tr> 
fwooning  OF  fainting  fits  after  delivery,  Thde 
5 might 
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might  be  often  prevented  by.  generous  cordials,  and 
the  admiffion  of  freUi  air.  When  they  are  occa-^" 
fioned  by  exceflive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  reftrained.  They  are  generaiiy^the  effedt  of 
mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  re- 
lates the  cafe  of  a woman  in  childbed,  who, 

after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted, 
“ aud  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  appa- 
rently  dead.  A phyfician  was  fent  for ; her  own 
maid,  in  the  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience 
‘‘  at  his  delay,  attempted  to  aflift  her  herlelf,  and 
extending  herfeif  upon  her  miilrefs,  applied  her 
mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe 
“ poflibly  could,  and  in  a very  fhorc  time  the  ex- 
‘‘  haufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a profound 
fleep  j when  proper  things  being  given  her,  fhe 
loon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  afked  how  fhe  came  to  think 
of  this  expedient,  faid  (he  had  feen  it  pradiied 
at  Akenburgli,  by  midwives,  upon,  children  with 
‘‘  the  happieft  effcbl.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  mid- 
wives may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  ex- 
ample. Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns 
pf  life,  and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who 
might,  without  all  doubt,  by  ..proper  care,  be  re- 
ftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefli 
air  is  always  of  the  greatefl:  importance  to  the  pa- 
tient. By  not  attcndmg  to  this  circumllance,  peo- 
ple often  kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s 
fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  af- 
flftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  - his  exit,  whofe 
breathing  exhanfts  the  air,  and  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  the  leaO:  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fore 
of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  de- 
licate, 
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Hcate,  and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhaultion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
eafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a patient  lies^in  a fwoon  than 
are  abfoluteiy  neceflary  for  his  afiiftarkce,  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened, 
at  lead  as  far  as  to  admit  a dream  of  frelh  air. 

Perfons  fubjed  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  faint- 
ing fits,  fhould  negled  no  means  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  their  confequcnces  are  always 
injurious  to  the  conditution.  Every  fainting  fit 
leaves  the  perfon  in  dejedion  and  weaknefs;  the 
iecretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the  humours  dif- 
pofed  to  dagnation,  coagulations  and  obdrudions 
are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  fo- 
lypufes  are  iometimes  tonned  in  the  heart  or  larger 
veficls.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be 
dreaded  are  thofe  which  fometimes  mark  the  crtfis 
in  fevers  *,  yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  poflible, 
to  be  removed. 


OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effeds  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  / No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  ipirits.  Sometimes,  by.  dedroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  lite  at  once  ; but 
in  general  their  effeds  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpeds  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken 
to  exetfs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits ; but  they  may 
generally  be  difeharged-  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  w'hen  the  domach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

More  of  thole  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condud 
I them- 
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themfdves,  than  from  the  deftruftive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obftrufls  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunken  perfon  fhould  be 
left  by  himfeif,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is  moft  fa- 
vourable for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  dif- 
charging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The 
beft  pofture  for  difeharging  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  upon  his  belly  *,  when 
afteep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a 
little  raifed,  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that 
his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twifted,  or  have  any  thing 
too  tight  about  it. 

The  excefiive  degree  of  thrift  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to 
quench  it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known 
fatal  conlequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of 
milk  after  a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  ; thefe 
acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  fto- 
mach,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The  fafeft 
drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toaft,  tea, 
infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch 
like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
a weak  infgfion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil ; but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may 
generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different 
Symptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger, 
and  propoflng  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  per- 
fons  in  this  fituation,  I (hall  briefly  relate  the  hif- 
tory  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  wherein  moft  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually 
reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treat- 
ment was  fuccefsfui. 

A young 
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A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a hire,  drank  ten  glalfes  of  ftrong  brandy.  Hs 
foon  after  fell  fall  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fitu- 
ation  for  feveral  hours;,  till  at  length  his  uncafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the’coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  other  threatening  fyniptoms,  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him 
fiill  fieeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  Ikin 
covered  with  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Alriiofi:  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious 
breathing,  and  a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of 
his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching^ 
fhaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimu- 
kting  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of 
blood  were  iikewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth  j but,  as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of 
this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefc  things 
having  the  leaft  and  the  danger  fceining  td 

increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  wa- 
ter, and  a fharp  clyfter  to  be  immediately  adminif- 
tered.  This  gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the  firft 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated 
with  the  fame  happy  effed:,  and  feemed  to  be'  the 
chief  caufe  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  thew 
fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  When  it  was  orFered 
him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  for  feveral  days  weak  and  feverifii, 
and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels^ 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a Qender  diet, 
and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  v;ould  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  afiiftahte  being  called^ 
had  not  a neighbour^  a few  days  before,  who  had 
been  advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 
of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circuoi- 
ftances6 

Sf 
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These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infar(Iilion: 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours^ 
or  a fpafmodk  afFedion  of  the  nerves  of  ihat  or- 
gan. Perfons  who  feed  grofsly^  and  abound  in  rick 
blood,  are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the 
former  of  thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they 
are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyf- 
ter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor 
with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould  likewife  re- 
ceive the  fteams  of  hoc  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by 
breathing. 

Nervous,  and  afthmatic  perfons  are  mofl  fubjed 
to  fpafmodic  affedions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe 
the  patienps  legs  fliould  be  immerfed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above* 
Warm  diluting  liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drank  *, 
to  a cup  of  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  parygoric 
elixir  may  occafionaily  be  added.  Burnt  paper,, 
feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s, 
nofe,  and  frefh  air  fhould  be  freely  admitted  to 
him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  By  the  careleffnefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes^.  An  infant  when  in 
bed  fhould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble 
down  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes;  and 
when  in  a cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be 
covered.  A fmall  degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two 

* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  effects  of  careleffnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  over-laid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in  the 
night  with  an  hy'fteric  fit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution, 
againft  employing  hyileric  women  as  nurfes ; and  fhould  likewife, 
teach  fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 
themfelves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 

9 fimple 
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Ample  rules  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants, 
and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered  weak  and 
fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their 
lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  apian  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed 
'by  their  nurfes,  I (hall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  re- 
lated by  Monfieur  Janin^  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and 
contains  ahnolt  every  thing  that  can  be  be  done  oa 
fuch  occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  with- 
out any  figns  of  life ; no  pulfation  in  the  arteries, 
no  refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull, 
and  tarnilhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth 
gaping,  in  Ihort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  fome 
linen  clothes  and  a parcel  of  alhes  were  warm- 
ing, he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then 
was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fret- 
ting his  tender  and  delicate  fkin.  As  Toon  as  the 
alhes  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr. 
Jamn  burkd  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed 
him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he  had 
been  at  firfl:  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanker. 
He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time;  and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up' 
his  noftrils : to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually  ; the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries  expreffive  of  his  want  of  the  breaff, 
which  being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at 
it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nodiing  had  hap- 
S f 2 pened 
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pcned  to  him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  ar- 
teries were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftabliihed, 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Jamn  thought  it 
advifable  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  longer  under  the  afkes.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  out,  cleaned  and  drcfTed  as  ufual  j to  which 
a gentle  fleep  fucceeded,  and  he  continued  pcrfedly 
well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  deipair^ 
to  whom-  he  adminiftered  help  as  effedually  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Dodlors  Commons, 
London,  relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  re- 
iiored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging, 
.and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  years 
after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  ex- 
ternal jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and 
neck,  with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil  ; 
adminiftering  the  tobacco  dyfter  by  means  of 
lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  fridions  of  the  legs  and 
arms.  This  courfe  had  been  continued  for  about 
four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  air  blown  ilrongly  through  a canula  into 
the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the 
blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a 
ilow  pulfe  was  juft  preceptible  at  the  wrift.  The 
fridions  were  continued  for  fome  time  longer ; his 
pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe 
being  irritated  with  fpiric  of  fal  ammoniac,  he 
opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then  adminiftered 
to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  fo  well  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fuflicient  to  (hew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  ftranglc 
themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conftitute  the  lafl  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fir.  But  when  a per- 
fon  who  appears  to  be  in  perfe£i:  health,  is  iud- 
dc'ily  feized  with  a convulfion  fir,  and  feems  to 
expire,  fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to 
rcftore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething. 
There  are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  in- 
fants having  been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to 
all  appearance  expired  in  convulfions , but  we  fhali 
only  relate  the  following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr, 
Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  the  pra5ficabiUty  of  recover-' 
ing  ferfons  vijibly  dead. 

In  the  pariQi  of  Sr.  Clemens  in  Colchefter^  a child 
of  fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap, 
having  had  the  bread,  was  feized  with  a ftrong 
convulfion  fit,  which  laded  fo  long,  and  ended 
with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion  in  the  body, 
lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely 
dead.  It  was  accordingly  dripped,  laid  out,  the 
palTing-bell  ordered  to  be  tplled,  and  a colfin  to 
be  made;  but  a neighbouring  gentlev/oman  who 
lifed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fuddeii 
death,  hadened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  examining 
the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and 
fancied  that  a glafs  fhe  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe 
was  a little  damped  with  the  breath  ; upon  which 
fhe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the 
fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In 
a quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  felt  the  heart  begin  to 
S f 3 beat 
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beat  faintly;  (he  then  put  a little  of  the  mother^* 
milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms  and 
foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the 
milk  was  fwallowed  ; and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  (he  had  the  (atisfadion  of  reftoring  to  its  dif- 
confolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to 
lay  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again.  The 
child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at 
prefent  alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an 
infant  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are  however  many 
other  things  whic  h might  be  done  in  cafe  the  above 
fhoLiid  not  fucceed ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  (trong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  afhes  or  fait,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  (limulating 
clyfters  or  the  fmoak  of  tobacco,  into  the  inteftin^s, 
and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances 
fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  directions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumftances of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fuf- 
ficienc  proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the 
endeavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine, 
in  affifting  thofe  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
by  any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  fads  of  a fimi- 
lar nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it  neceffary  j 
but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  call  up  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and 
benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  fellow-men. 
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""the  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons.,  in- 
ftituted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  7767,  had  the 
fatisfadion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  1 50  perfons 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  had  been  faved  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  prefervation  to  peafams  and  people  of  no  me- 
dical knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes 
where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only 
fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  fundions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It 
is  (hocking  to  refled,  that  for  want  of  this  confidera- 
tion  many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave 
in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been 
revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  mofl;  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called 
fudden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apo- 
plexies, hyfterics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations,  from  the  fulphureous 
damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  unwholefome 
air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  ; the  noxious 
vapours  arifing  from  fermenting  liquors;  the  fleams  of 
burning  charcoal;  fulphureous  mineral  acids ; arfeni- 
cal  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  acdden^ts  of  drov^^ning,  ftrangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furnifli  opportunities  of  trying  (uch 
endeavours.  Thofe  perhaps  who  to  appearance  arc 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  paflions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like, 
might  al(b  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe 
of  proper  means,  as  blowing  ftrongly  into  their 
Jungs,  &c. 
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The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
fons  ruddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  cafes  ; they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who 
happens  to  be  prelent  at  the  accident,  and  require 
no  great  expence,  and  lefs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is 
to  reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may 
in  general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  fridlions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering 
ciyfters  and  generous  cordials,  Thefe  mud  be  varied 
according  to  circumdances.  Common  fenfe,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fugged  the  proper 
manner  of  conducing  them.  Above  all  we  would 
recommend  perfeverance.  People  ought  never  to 
defpair  on  account  of  difeouraging  circumdances^ 
or  to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there 
is  the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  where  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that  an  indittition, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amderdam,  was  eftabliffied,  upon 
a more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain  ; and 
that  a reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  fhould 
be  indrumental  in  redoring  to  life  a perfon  feem- 
in^ly  dead*.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but 
ftill  more  for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however, 
be  annexed  to  thofe  benevolent  offices,  the  heart- 

^ The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firft  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inftituted  in  Bri- 
tain with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and 
that  their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsfuh  He  is  like- 
wife  happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe 
who  have  been  active  in  their  endeavours  to  reliore  to  life  perfons 
who  had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  acci- 
dent. How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperllitious  inftitution, 
which  allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perfon  out  of 
the  water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftian  burial : but  allows 
nothing  to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  recover? 
him  after  he  has  beei^  to  all  appearance  dead. 
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felt  pleafure  which  a good  man  mufl  enjoy,  on  re-'' 
fie^bing  that  he  has  been  the  happy  initrument  of 
faving  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely 
grave,  is  itfelf  a fufficient  reward. 


CAUTIONS  CONCERNING  COLD 
BATHING,  AND  DRINKING 
THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

S it  is  now  falhioriable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 


to  plunge  into  the  Tea,  and  drink  the  mineral 


waters,  I was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work  dill 
more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
pradical  remarks  on  thefe  adive  and  ufeful  medi- 
cines. Finding  it  impofiible  to  bring  thefe  ob- 
fervations  within  fo  narrow  a compal's  as  not  to 
fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into  an  enor* 
mous  fize,  I rcfolved  to  confine  myfelf  to  a few 
hints  or  cautions ; which  may  be  of  fervice  to  per- 
fons who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters,  with- 
out being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a 
phyfician. 

No  part  of  the  pradice  of  medicine  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  lofl,  and  numbers 
ruin  their  health,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  impru- 
dent ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occafion  I may  probably  refume  this  fubjed,  as  I 
know  not  any  work  that  contains  a fufficient.  num- 
ber of  pradical  obfervaiions  to  regulate  the  patient’s 
condud  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  adive  and  important 
medicines. 


CHAP.  LV. 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  waters, 
and  fome  of  them  are  written  with  much  ingenuity  ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afcertaining  the 
contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical  analyfis.  This 
no  doubt  has  its  ufe,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  fuch 
importance  as  fome  may  imagine.  A man  may  know 
the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the  articles  in  the  materia 
medica^  without  being  able  properly  to  apply  any 
one  of  them  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  One  page 
of  pradlical  obfcrvations  is  worth  a whole  volume 
of  chymical  analyfis.  But  where  are  fuch  obferva- 
tions  to  be  met  with  ? Few  phyficians  are  in  a ficua- 
tion  to  make  them,  and  fewer  flili  are  qualified  for 
fuch  a tafk.  It  can  only  be  accomplifhed  by  prac- 
titioners who  refidc  at  the  fountains,  and  who,  pof-, 
feffing  minds  fuperior  to  local  prejudices,  are  capa- 
ble of  diflinguiihing  difeafes  with  accuracy,  and  of 
forming  a found  judgment  refpeding  the  genuine 
effefls  of  medicines. 

Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to 
the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
mofl  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fame  phyfician 
who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by  an  im-P 
prudent  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his  heir. 
This  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for  regu- 
lating the  baths,  and  preventing  the  numerous  evils 
w^hich  arofefrom  an  imprudent  and  promifcuous  ufe  of 
thofe  elegant  and  fafhionable  pieces  of  luxury.  But 
as  no  fuch  laws  exift  in  this  country,  every  one  does 
that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes^  and  of  courfe  many 
mull  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Ample  cle- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  much  miftaken.  I have  known 
apoplexies  occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold  bath, 

fevers 
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fevers  excited  by  Raying  too  long  in  it,  and  other 
maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  continued  ufe, 
that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor 
are  examples  wanting,  cither  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  of  the  baneful  confequenccs  which  have  arifen 
alfo  from  an  injudicious  application  of  the  warm 
bath  5 but  as  warm  baths  are  not  fo  common  in  this 
country,  and  are  feldom  ufed  but  under  the  diredion 
of  a phyfician,  1 lhall  not  enlarge  on  that  part  of  the 
fubjed. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a cuflom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity : Indeed  it  muO: 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  neceffity 
of  water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in 
hot  countries,  muft  very  early  have  recommended 
it  to  the  human  fpecies.  Even  the  example  of 
other  animals  was  iutficient  to  give  the  hint  to 
man.  By  inftind:  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  water  in  this  manner;  and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languifb, 
and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  pradice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  neceffity,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  enquiry  of  no  importance ; our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againll  an  improper 
life  qf  it. 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a variety  of' 
cafes,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idlenefs, 
and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  deferip- 
tion  the  adion  of  the  folids  is  always  too  weak, 
which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a crude  indi- 
gelted  mals  of  humours,  and  obftrudions  in  the 
capillaiy  vefficls  and  glandular  lyllem.  Cold  wa- 
ter, from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is 
well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  theie 
fymptoms.  It  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood, 

promotes 
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promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives  per- 
manent vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  will  be  more  effentially  anfwered 
by  the  application  of  falt-water.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  likcwife  for  its  greater  power  of  fti- 
inulating  the  fkin,  which  promotes  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching 
cold.  ^ 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  ohferve,  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftriid'ions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyfteni. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fymp- 
torns,  and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  be  labours  under  any  obflinate  obftrudions  of 
the  lungs  or  other  vifeera  ; and  where  this  is  the 
cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftridly  to  be  prohi- 
bited 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  flate,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burlling  a blood- 
veffeJ,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of  the  vtfeera.  This  precaution  is  the 


* The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  indeed  fald,  that  if  he 
were  perfuaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs  he  would  jump 
into  the  cold  bath : but  here  the  Do6lor  evidently  Ihews  more 
courage  than  difcrction ; and  that  he  was  more  a man  of  wit 
thin  a phyfician,  every  one  will  allow.  A nervous  ailhma,  or  an 
atrophy,  may  be  miilaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  ; yet,  in 
the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial;  though  I 
never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthifical  pa- 
tients I ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidently 
hurt  by  it. 


6 
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more  neceflary  to  citizens,  as  moft  of  them  live 
full,  and  are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  thefc  people  refort  in  crowds  every 
feafon  to  the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water 
without  the  lead  confideration.  No  doubt  they 
often  efcape  with  impunity;  but  does  this  give  a 
fandlion  to  the  practice?  Ferfohs  of  this  deferip- 
tion  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body 
has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fukable  evacua- 
tions. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  (land  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a great  number  of  the 
male,  and  almoft  all  the  female  inhabitant'^  of  great 
cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  ufing  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often 
weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fubjed 
to  congeftions  and  obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera ; and  in 
this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  effeds  of 
the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore,  and  indeed  for 
all  delicate  people,  the  bed  plan  would  be  toaccudoni 
thcmfclves  to  it  by  the  mod  pleafing  and  gentle 
degrees.  They  ought  to  begin  with  the  temperate 
bath,  and  gradually  ufe  it  cooler,  till  at  length  the 
colded  proves  quite  agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againd 
all  great  tranfidons:  and  thofe  who  do  violence 
to  her  diftates,  have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their 
temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  pradlifed,  there  ought 
likewiie  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpoie  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  pradlice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath  *,  but  though  this  may 
not  injure  a Rufiian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recom- 
mend it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when 
covered  with  fweat  and  dud,  ufied  to  plunge  into 
rivers,  without  receiving  the  fmalled  injury. 

Though 
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Though  they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  tMf 
imprudent  condud,  yet  it  was  certainly  contrary 
to  found  reafon.  I have  known  many  robuft  men 
throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch  an  attempt;  We 
would  not  however  advife  patients  to  go  into  the 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly  ; as  much  exer- 
dfe,  at  lead,  ought  to  be  taken,  as  may  excite  a 
gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  fo  as 
to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  lad  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  drength  *, 
and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood.  Were  infants  early  accudomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  difagree  with  them;  and  we 
fhould  fee  fewer  indances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  fhock  of  cold  water ; but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  accudom- 
ed  to  it.  It  is  however  necefiary  here  to  caution 
young  men  againd  too  frequent  bathing;  as  I have 
known  many  fatal  confequcnces  refult  from  the  daily 
pradice  of  plunging  into  rivers,  and  continuing 
there  too  long. 

The  mod  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  the 
cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  lead  be- 
fore dinner;  and  the  bed  mode,  that  of  quick  im- 
merfion.  As  cold  bathing  has  a condant  tendency 

f The  celebrated  phyfician  Galen  fays,  that  Immerfion,  in  coU 
v/ater  is  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears ; and  recom- 
mends warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  firength 
of  infants.  How  egregioufly  do  the  greateft  men  err,  whenever 
they  lofe  fight  of  jPacis,  and  fubflitute  reafoning  in  phyfic  in  place 
of  obfervation  and  experience  1 
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20  propel  the  blood  and  ether  humours  towards  the 
head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part 
as  foon  as  poffible.  By  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  vio- 
lent head-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  fre- 
quently proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often 
prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not  - 
only  occafions  an  cxceffive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  advertirtg  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured, 
and  fometimes  even  lofc  their  lives.  All  the  be- 
neficial purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by 
one  immerfion  at  a time ; and  the  patient  ought 
to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  conies  out  of  the 
water,  and  fhould  continue  to  take  exercife  for  Ibme 
time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  liftlefsnefs,  pain  of  the  bread  or  bowels,  a 
proftration  of  drength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it 
ought  to  be  difeontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
point  out  all  the  cales  where  cold  bathing  may  be 
hurtful,  nor  to  illuftrate  its  extenfive  utility  as  a 
medicine  ; yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  ferve  to  guard 
people  againft  fome  of  thofe  errors  into  which,  from 
mere  inattention,  they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  thereby  i 
not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  but  bring  an| 
excellent  medicine  into  difrepure. 

Of  drinking  the  Mineral  Waters,  - 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  np 
kfs  an  obje6l  of  the  phyfician’s  attention  than  the 
external.  Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the  mojd 
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inofFenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  conftitutes  a princi- 
pal part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
element  is  often  impregnated  with  fubftances  of  a 
very  aclive  and  penetrating  nature  ; and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
fecretions,  and  even  alleviate  Ibme  difagreeabie 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mine the  confHtution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
worfc  difeafes  than  thofe  which  they  were  employed 
to  remove.  Of  this  every  pradfitioner  mufl:  have 
feen  inflances ; and  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known  more 
difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe  of  mi- 
neral waters.  This  doubtlefs  has  proceeded  from  the 
abufe  of  thefe  powerful  medicines,  which  evinces  the 
necefiity  of  ufing  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  moil  ufed  in  this  country,  we  fhail 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally;  though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prefent  obfervadons  are  chiefly 
confined. 

The  waters  moll  in  nfe  for  medical  purpofes  in 
Britain,  are  thole  impregnated  with  falts,  fulphur^ 
iron,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately,  or  vari- 
oufly  combined.  Of  thefe  the  mofl  powerful  is 
the  faline  fulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  of 
which  I have  had  m.ore  occafion  to  obferve  the 
pernicious  confrquences,  when  improperly  ufedi 
than  of  any  other.  To  this,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  more  immediately  relate^  though 
they  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  th-*  purging 
waters  in  the  kingdom  which  are  ftrong  enough  to 
merit  attention*. 

The 

* The  greateft  clafs  of  mineral  waters  in  this  country  is  the' 
chalybeate.  In  many  paits  of  Britain  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  ■ 
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The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which 
fo  frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  pro- 
ceed from  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  the  quantity 
taken,  the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufing  them  in  cafes 
where  they  are  not  proper. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  ftill  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  difeafes  muft  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken  into  the  ftornach,  and  that  the  mo’.e 
violently  thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the 
more  likely  to  have  the  defired  efFedl.  This  opi- 
nion has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  deftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be 
wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute 
difeafes,  and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines ; but  it  will 
feldom  perform  a cure  *,  and  by  exhaufting  the 
flrength  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  it  found  him.  That  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  adlive 
mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfanc  in  thefe. 
matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftornach  and 
bowels  for  a length  of  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy;  and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  ai^dive  than  fait  and  ftilphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car- 
ried through  the  fyftem  by  the  penetrating  me- 

almofl  every  field  ; but  tliofe  cbf';fiy  in  ufe,  for  medical  purpofes, 
are  the  purging  chalybeates,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough, 
Cheltenham,  Thorp  Arch,  Nevil  Holt,  &c.  Of  thofe  which  da 
not  purge,  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  (land  in  the  higheft  repute. 
The  Saline  purging  waters,  as  thofe  of  Adlon,  Epfom,  Kil- 
burn,  See.  are  alfo  in  very  general  'efteem  ; but  the  fountains 
mofl  frequented  by  the  fick  in  this  country,  are  thofe  to  which 
the  minerals  impart  a certain  degree  of  heat?  as  Bath,  Brillol, 
Buxton,  &c. 
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dium  of  water?  Thofe  bowels  muft  be  ftrong  in-* 
deed,  which  can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of 
fuch  adive  principles  for  months  together,  and  not 
be  injured.  This  however  is  the  plan  purfued  by 
mod  of  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  wa- 
terSj  and  whofe  circumftances  will  permit  them  to 
continue  long  enough  at  thofe  fafhionable  places  of 
reforc. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is 
an  egregious  error  5 for,  while  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his 
diforder,  he  is  often  in  faff  undermining  the  powers 
of  life^  and  ruining  his  conftitution.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  do  this  fo  effedually  as  weakening  the 
powers  of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of 
drong  ftimulants.  The  very  effence  of  health  de- 
pends on  the  digedive  organs  performing  their  due 
fundions,  and  the  mod  tedious  maladies  are  all  con- 
nected with  indigedion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigedion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral 
waters  are  chiedy  celebrated,  are  modly  of  the 
chronic  kind  *,  and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  dif- 
eafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the  How  operation  of 
alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  ad  by  inducing  a 
gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
of  time,  and  ■ never  can  be  effeded  by  medicines 
which  run  ofi  by  dool,  and  operate  chiedy  on  the 
drd  p adages^ 

Thofe  who  widi  for  the  cure  of  any  obdinate 
malady  from  the  mineral  v/aters,  ought  to  take 
them  in  fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
effed  whatever  on  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a 
a half. 
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half-pine  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-lime  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner* 
and  fupper.  The  dofe,  however^  muft  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumflances.  Even  the  quantity  men* 
tioned^above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  leafl: 
moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative. 
No  more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move 
the  body  y nor  is  it  always  necelTary  to  carry  it  this 
length,  provided  the  water  goes  off  by  the  other 
emundories,  and  does  not  occafion  a chilnefs,  of 
flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  When  the 
water  is  intended  to  purge,  the  quantity  mentioned 
above  may  be  all  taken  before  breakfafl:. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy 
fuppersj  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any 
time.  The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with 
falts,  feems  to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen 
a delicate  perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate 
waters  of  a morning,  eat  a breakfaft  fufficienc  to 
have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful 
dinner  of  fiefh  and  fifli,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch 
a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfitd  a hungry  porter. 
Ail  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  Teemed  to  crave  *,  buc 
this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied, 
than  that  the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what 
exceeds  its  powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never 
my  plan  y but  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 

^ When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over  night, 
I muft  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againft 
eating  heavy  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultry  of  York,  who  was 
the  firft  that  brought  the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  ufed 
to  advife  his  patients  to  drink  a.  glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a fiefh  fupper, 
and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  afliftance. 
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ufe  of  all  the  purging  mirieral  waters,  a light  an^ 
rather  diluting  diet  is  the  itioft  proper;  and  that  no 
perfon,  during  fuch  a courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the 
full  extent  of  what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters, 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exercife  is 
indifpenfably  necefiary.  This  may  be  taken  in  any 
manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; but 
he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The  beft 
kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  conneded  with  amiife- 
ment.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the 
fpirits,  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  wa- 
ters, but  ads  as  a medicine.  All  who  refort  to 
the  mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to 
make  themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poffible. 
From  this  condud,  aHlded  by  the  free  and  whole- 
fome  air  of  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort,  and 
alfo  the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufualiy 
kept,  the  patient  often  receives  more  benefit  than 
from  iifing  the  waters. 

But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufed  in  cafes 
where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and  adverfe  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When  people  hear  of  a 
wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome 
mineral  water,  they  immediately  ebridude  that  it 
will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwaliow  it 
down,  when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Pa- 
tients ought  to  be  well  informed,  before  they  be- 
gin to  drink  the  more  adive  kinds  of  mineral  wa- 
ters, of  the  propriety  of  the  courfe,  and  fhould 
never  perfift  in  ufing  them  when  they  are  found  to 
aggravate  the  diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  faiine 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medkine.  Their  operation,  if 

taken 
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taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  tniid  *,  and 
they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purga- 
tives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  arc  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  x)f  the  firft  pafTages,  accompa- 
nied with,  or  proceeding  from,  inadlivity  of  tlwi 
ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigeftion,  vitiated 
bile,  .worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaun- 
dice. In  moft  cafes  of  this  kind  they  are  the  beft 
medicines  that  can  be  adminiftered.  But  when 
ufed  with  this  view,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  them 
twice,  or  at  moft  three  times  a-week,  fo  as  to 
move  the  body  three  or  four  times ; and  it  will  be 
proper  to  continue  this  courfe  for  fome  Vvreeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  adlive  mineral  wa- 
ters is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often 
promote  the  diicharge  of  u^L'ine,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  fliews  that 
they  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  of  ftimulating  the  whole  fyftem. 
Hence  anfes  their  efficacy  in  removing  the  moft 
obftinate  of  all  diforders,  ohftru5Hons  of  the  glandu- 
lar and  lymphatic  fyftem,^  Under  this  clafs  is  com- 
prehended the  Icrofula  or  King's  evil^  indolent  tu- 
mours, obftrudlions  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  kidnies, 
and  mefenteric  glands.  When  tSefe  great  pur- 
pofes  are  to  be  effeded,  the  waters  muft  be  ufed  in 
the  gradual  manner  mentioned  above,  and  perfifted 
in  for  a length  of  time.  It  will  be  proper  however 
now  and  then  to  difeontinue  their  ufe  for  a few  days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the 
fldn,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcalv 
eruptions,  leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c. 
Though  thefe  may  feem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are 
the  moft  obftinate  which  the  phyfician  has  to 
T t I encounter^ 
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encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  fet  his  fkill  at 
defiance : but  they  will  fometimes  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  waters  for,  a fufficient  length 
of  time,  and  in  mofi:  cafes  of  this  kind  thefe  wa^ 
ters  deferve  a trial.  The  faline  fuJphureous  wa- 
ters, fuch  as  thofe  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Har- 
rowgate  in  England,  are  the  molt  likely  to  fiicceed 
in  difcafes  of  the  ikin  ; but  for  this  purpofe  it  will 
be  neceflary  not  only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  like^ 
wife  to  u'fe  them  externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  dif- 
cafes, in  which  they  are  refpedively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagree- 
able  employment;  but  as  the  limits  prefcribed  to 
thefe  remarks  v>?ill  not  allow  me  to  treat  the 
fubjedl:  at  more  length,  I (hall  conclude  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral  waters  are 
found  to  exhauft  the  ftrength,  deprefs  the  fpirits^ 
take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diftend  the 
bowels,  or  ocqafion  a cough,  they  ought  to  be 
difcondnued, 

Thefe  Cautions  having  been  printed  and  fold  feparatcly 
for  the  accommodation  of  thqfe  who  had  purchafed  tlie  former 
editions  of  this  book,  has  induced  fome  |)crfons’t<>  eonfider  them 
5is  a Treatife  on  fea-batbing  and  drinking  the  mineral  waters  ; 
whereas  the  author^s  foie  intention  was  to  funilih  a lew  general 
hints  to  perlons  who  frequent  thole  fadiionable  places  of  refort ^ 
'^dthout  putting  themielves  under  the  care  -of  a phyfician. 
he  looks  upon  this  fubjedf  however  to  be  of  the  greatell  import- 
ance to  thev  fick,  he  pledges  hiinislf  tq  treat  it  at  more  length 
4£!2  a flit  me  occafioit. 
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CHAP.  LVI. 

Observations  concerning  the  diet  of  the 

COMMON  PEOPLE,  RECOMMENDING  A METHOD 
OF  LIVING  LESS  EXPENSIVE,  AND  MORE  CON- 
DUCIVE TO  HEALTH,  THAN  THE  PRESENT. 

Experience  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  dif- 
cafes  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
are  owing  to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable 
produdions  they  confume,  fall  confiderably  fhort  of 
the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal 
part  of  their  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  bread  and 
animal  fubftances  excites  an  unnatural  thirft,  and 
leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  beer  and  other  Rimu- 
lating  liquors,  which  generate  difeafe  and  reduce  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  to  a Rate  of  indigence. 
To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to  live  cheaper  and  better, 
is  the  defign  of  the  following  pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live 
at  a greater  expence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  live  better.  1 hey  are  ftrong  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  healthy ; and  it  is  found  that,  from 
an  attachment  to  a particular  mode  of  livjng,  they  are 
more  liable  to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  ftiould  be 
inftruded  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earn" 
ings  go  as  far  as  poffibie,  or  which  can  add  to  the 
comfort  of  himfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  ceconomy 
in  living,  be  deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where 
the  riches  depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Englifh  are  fo  much  attached 
to  their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will 
T ^ 4 induce 
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induce  them  to  make  the  fmalleft  change.  Habits  are 
indeed  obftinate  tbing'J,  ef'pecially  thofe  which  re- 
late to  diet ; but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Engliili  are 
pot  indexible  even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of 
living,  among  the  lower  orders,  has  been  greatly 
changed  in  my  time,  and  I am  forty  to  fay,  hot  for 
the  better. 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe 
not  to  liften  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken 
to  inftruct  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly 
faid,  ‘‘  to  perijh  for  want  of  knowledge. No  means 
have  been  ufed  to  give  them  proper  inftrudion. 
Hurtful  cuftoms  have  been  fuffe red  to  prevail,  till 
they  have  flruck  fuch  deep  roots  that  it  will  not  be  an 
eafy  matter  to  eradicate  them.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  not  unfurmountable.  A few  experiments  of 
reform  would  have  the  effedt  to  render  it  as  agreeable 
as  it  is  falutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  different  in  regard  tochild’-en.  They  may 
be  taught  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  what  they 
ufe  when  young  they  will  love  when  old.  If  1 can 
introduce  a different  method  of  feeding  children,  my 
purpofe  will  be  anlwered.  This  alone  will,  in  time, 
effed  a total  change  in  the  general  mode  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  late  diffrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many 
publications  intended  for  their  relief.  Moft  of  them, 
however,  were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occa- 
fion,  and  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like 
evils.  The  following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  a more  permanent  effed.  They  are  intended 
to  recommend  a plan  of  living,  which  will  render 
the  people  lefs  dependant  on  bread  andanimal  food 
tor  their  fubfiffence,  and  confequently  not  fo  liable  to 
fuffer  from  a fcarcity  or  dearth  of  either  of  thefe  artir* 
cles  in  future.  > 
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Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubilitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  pecu- 
liarly diftrelTing  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the 
following  pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  fo  much  a 
neceffary  of  life  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  its 
place  may,  in  many  inftances,  be  fupplied  by  a vari^ 
ety  of  other  farinaceous  fubftances. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
ALIMENT. 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man. 
intended  for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  de- 
vours the  produtSUons  of  them  all*,  and  if  they  do  not 
fuit  his  palate  or  agree  with  his  ftomach,  he  calls  in 
the  aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfelf ; by 
which  many  things  that,  in  a crude  ft  ate,  would  prove 
hurtful,  or  even  poiionous,  are  rendered  wholeforhe 
and  falutary. 

The  obvious  divifton  of  food  , is  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
for  ufing  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be 
abfurd.  His  ftrudure  and  appetite  prove  that  he 
was  formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requi- 
fue  in  adjufting  the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to 
avoid  the  inconveniencies  arifingfrom  an  extreme  on 
cither  hand. 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nourifhing  than  vege- 
table, it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  aloney.  Experience 
has  (hewn  that  a diet  confifting  folely  of  animal  food, 
excites  thirft  and  naufea,  occafions  putrefcence  in  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent 
griping  pains  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  food  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than 
the  laborious,  and  leaft  of  all  to  the  ftudious,  whofe 
diet  ought  to  confift  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indul- 
ging in  ;^nimal  food  reudcfs  men  dull,  and  unfit  for  the 

purfuits 
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purjuits  of  fclence,  efpecially  when  k is  accompanied 
with  the  free  ufeof  ftrong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a full  habit,  fhould 
cat  fparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood 
than  vegetables  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of 
courfe  may  induce  inflammatory  diforders.  It  ac£s  as 
s flimulus  to  the  whole  fyflem,  by  which  means  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mcvn  in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food.  Though  the  Pthijis  Fulmonalis  is 
nor,  properly  fpeaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet 
k generally  begins  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its 
whole  progrefs. 

But  the  difeafe  mofl:  common  to  this  country  is  the 
fcuFvy.  One  flnds  a dafli  of  it  in  almoft  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  ge- 
neral mufl:  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  lb 
obvious  as  the  great  quantity  of  animal  food  devoured 
by  the  natives.  As  a proof  that  Icurvy  arifcs  from 
this  caufe,  we  are  in  poiTefljon  of  no  remedy  for  that 
■difeafe  equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  frefli  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food  a putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyftem,  which  predifpofes  to 
a variety  of  diforders.  1 am  fully  convinced  that 
many  of  thofe  obflinate  complaints  for  which  we  are 
at  a lofs  to  account,  and  find  it  {fill  more  difficult  to 
cure,  are  the  effeds  of  a fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in 
the  habit. 

Improper  diet  afiefls  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofidon  of  theEnglifli  is  almoft  pro* 
verbial.  Were  I to  affign  a caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknov/n 
to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 
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. Though  thefe  and  fitnilar  Gonfequences  may  arife 
from  the  excels  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  dif- 
cour aging  its  ufe  in  moderation.  Iji  all  cold  coun« 
tries  it  is  certainly  neceffary  ; but  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  neverthekfs  to  confift  of  vegetable 
fubftances.  There  is  a continual  tendency,  in  animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body  icfelf,  to  putre- 
faction, which  cau  only  be  counteracted  by  the  free 
ufe  of  vegetables. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food 
to  that  of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired: It  muft  vary  according  to  circumftances,  as 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate,^ 
and  the  like.  The  vegetable  part,  however,  where 
nothing  forbids,  ought  certainly  to  preponderate,  and 
I think  in  the  proportion  at  leaft  of  two  to  one. 

The  excefiive  confumption  of  animal  food  is  one 
great  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  food  that 
a bullock  ai^ords  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  heconfumes. 

I am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as  an  article  of  diet  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country, 
by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  trafh, 
Fruit  ihould  be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  ftomach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it 
never  ought  to  be  eaten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly 
■ ripe. 


OF  BREA  D. 

Bread,  or  fomething  refembling  it,  makes  a part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  de- 
nominated the  (iaff  cf  life.  It  may  however  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  late  Dr.  Foihergill  was  of  opinion, 
and  I perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  moft  people  eat 
more  bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I do 
not  mean  to  infmuate  that  bread  is  unwhokfome,  but 

that 
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that  the  beft  things  may  prove  hurtful  wheo  taken  to 
excefs.  A furfdt  of  bread  is  more  dangerous,  than 
of  any  other  food.  Omnis  repletio  raala^  repktio  pants 
pefftma.  The  French  confume  vaft  quantities  of 
bread  ",  but  its  bad  eifefts  are  prevented  by  their  copi- 
otis  uie  of  foiips  and  fruits,  which  have  little  or  no 
H:iare  diet  of  the  common  people  of  England. 

One  important  life  of  bread  is  to  form  a mafs  he 
for  fdling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the 
nutritious  juices  along  that  paffage  in  fuch  a ftate,  as  to 
render  them 'fit  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  ladeal  abfor- 
ben'ts,  which  take  up  the  nourifhmenc  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood..  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered 
as  a foil  from  whence  the  nourilhnient  is  drawn.  I do 
not  fay  that  bread  contains  no  noiirifhmenr,  but  that 
its  ufe,  as  an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  nutritnent  it  contains,  but  in  lome 
nicafure  on  its  fitnefs  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the 
numtious  particles  through  theinteftinal  tubes.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  hnefl  bread  is  not  always  the  beil 
adapted  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  nutrition. 

The  richeft  food  wdli  not  nourifli  an  animal,  unlefs 
the  alimentary  canal  is  fufiiciently  diftended.  A dog 
has  been  fed  on  the  richeft  broth,  yet  could  not  be 
kept  alive;  while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat 
boiled  to  a chip  and  water,  throve  very  vvell.  This 
ihews  the  folly  of  attempting  to  nourifli  men  on  ali^ 
mentary  powders  and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  arc  therefore  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment  with  afufficient 
quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous  fubftance,  in  order 
ro  fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with 
more  nutritious  particles  than  are  nectlfdiy  for  the 
fupport  of  the  animal.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
bread,  or  other  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  which  there 
is  a great  variety,  as  will  appear  from  thefequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  moft  expenfive  modes  of  ufing 
grail),  and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  circumftances  of 
4 . 
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the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burthened  with 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  paffing  through  the 
hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Befides, 
the  former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with 
the  wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up 
with  the  addicion  of  lime,  chalk,  allum,  and  other 
pernicious  fubftances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have 
become  branches  of  manufacture,  the  public  neither 
knovv  what  they  eat,  nor  what  they  drink. 

People  imagine,  as  the  fineff  flour  contains  the 
greatdl  quantity  of  nourifliment,  that  it  mufl:  there- 
tore  be  the  moil  proper  for  making  into  bread ; but 
this  by  no  means  follows.  The  flnefl;  flour  comes  the 
nearcil  to  (larch,  which,  though  it  may  occaflonally 
prove  a good  medicine,,  makes  bad  bread.  Houfe- 
hold  bread,  which  is  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole 
grain,  and  only  feparating  the  coarfer  bran,  is  without 
doubt  the  moil  wholefome. 

I'he  bell  houfehold  bread  I ever  remember  to  have 
ate,  was  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  call 
mejlin  breads  and  confllled  of  wheat  and  rye  ground 
together.  1 am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion, 
but  I think  there  might  be  tv^o  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  This  bread,  w'hen  well  fermented, 
eats  light,  is  of  a pleafant  taile,  and  foiuble  to  the 
bov/els.  After  uflng  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that 
bread  made  entirely  of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable 
to  the  palace,  nor  fo  conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  arti- 
ficially  whitened,  drying,  ftuiiing  bread,  though  made 
of  ti  e heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  word  of 
any  *,  yet  this  is  the  bread  which  mod  people  prefer, 
and  the  poorer  fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occaflonally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and 
fome  to  another,  according  to  early  ciidom  and  pre- 
judice. The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  pre® 
fer  bread  made  of  the  flneft  wheat  flour,  wff  ik  chnfe 
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of  the  nothern  counties  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and 
oatmeal,  or  ryemeal,  and  many  give  the  preference  to 
bread  mac^e  of  oatmeal  alone.  The  common  people 
of  Scotland  alfo  eat  a mixed  bread,  but  more  fre- 
quently bread  of  oatmeal  only.  In  Germany  the 
common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the  American  la- 
bourer thinks  no  bread  fo  ftrengthening  as  that  which 
is  made  of  Indian  corn  i nor  do  I much  doubt  but 
the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 
fifhes  is  the  bell  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more 
wholefome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their 
qualities  ferve  to  corre6l  one  another.  For  example, 
wheat  flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a 
ftarchy  nature,  is  apt  to  occafion . conftipation. 
Bread  made  of  ryemeal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
often  too  flippery  for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion  of 
thefe  makes  the  beft  bread. 

For  the  more  adive  and  laborious  I would  recom- 
mend a mixture  of  rye  with  the  ftronger  grains,  as 
peafc,  beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like, 
Thefe  may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways:  they 
make  a hearty  bread  for  a labouring  man,  and,- to 
ufe  his  own  language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  ftomach 
than  bread  made  of  wheat  flour  only.  Barley  bread 
paffes  too  quickly  through  the  alimentary  canal  to 
afford  time  for  conveying  the  proper  nourifhmentj  but 
bread  made  of  barley  mixed  with  peafe  is  very  nou- 
lifliing. 

When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread 
ceafes  to  be  a neccffary  articfe  of  diet.  During  the 
late  fcarcity  of  bread,  I made  it  a rule  not  to  eat  above 
one  half  the  quantity  I ufed  to  do,  and  I found  no 
inconvenkncy  whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome 
told  me,  that  for  a confiderable  time  they  had  left 
off  the  ufe  of  bread  altogether,  without  experiencing 
any  change  in  the  ftate  of  their  health. 
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A great  part  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  coun- 
try is  by  children.  Ic  is  always  ready,  and  'when  the 
child  calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  piit  into  its 
hand,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  dreffing  any  other  kind  of 
viduals.  Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal 
food,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  mod  proper. 
Children  are  often  troubled  with  acidities  of  the  do- 
mach  and  bowels  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  bread 
mixed  with  water,  and  kept  in  a degree  of  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  domach,  foon  turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring 
men,  and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much 
money  as  was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the 
article  of  bread  only.  Ic  is  certain,  however,  that  on 
a different  plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very 
comfortably.  Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper 
than  bread,  and  equally  wholeforne.  Above  one  half 
of  the  ex  pence  of  living  might  be  faved  by  a due  fe- 
ledlion  of  the  articles  of  diet. 

The  Englifh  labourer  lives  chiedy  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  third,  fo 
that  his-  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  gr@ated  confumption  of  bread  is  occaGoned 
by  tea.  Ic  is  faid  that  the  fubjcfls  of  Great  Britain 
confume  a greater  quantity  of  that  herb,  than  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  lowed  woman  in  England 
mud  have  her  tea,  and  the  children  generally  fliare 
it  with  her.  As  tea  contains  no  nouriflimenc,  either 
for  young  or  old,  there  mud  of  courfe  be  bread  and 
butter  to  eat  along  with  it.  The  quartern  loaf  will 
not  go  far  among  a family  of  hungry  children,  and  if 
we  add  the  cod  of  tea,  fngar,  butter,  and  milk,  the 
expence  of  one  meal  will  be  more  than  would  be  fuffi- 
cient to  Gli  their  bellies  with  wholeforne  food  three 
times  a day; 
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There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one 
hearty  meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks 
life  tea  as  a lutcury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a 
diet  of  it.  I had  lately  occaHon  to  fee  a ftriking  in- 
fiance  of  this  in  a family  that  was  reprefented  to  me 
as  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  bread.  I fent  them  a little 
money,  and  was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  di- 
rcdlly  to  the  tea-lhop. 

To  a heavy,  fluggifh,  phlegmatic  man,  a mode- 
rate life  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious ; but  where 
there  is  a debilitated  flomach  and  an  irritability  of 
fibre,  it  never  fails  to  do  much  hurt.  With  many  it 
has  the  effedl  to  prevent  fleep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conflitution  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed  it  has  gone  a great 
way  towards  effeding  that  evil  already.  A debility, 
and  confequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  fo 
common,  that  not  only  women,  but  even  men,  are 
affefled  with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeafes  which, 
for  want  of  a better  name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made 
almofl;  a complete  conqueil  of  the  one  fex,  and  is 
making  hafty  Itrldes  towards  vanquifhing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by 
debility,  and  how  difagreeable  thefe  difeafes  render 
them  to  the  other  fex,  they  would  fliun  tea  as  the 
mod  deadly  poifon.  No  man  can  love  a woman 
eaten  up  with  vapours,  or  waOied  down  with  difeafes 
arifing  from  relaxation. 

It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a beveriege  after  a full  meal, 
or  in  a crowded  afiembly,  that  I io  much  condemn, 
though  I think  fomething  as  elegant  and  lefs  pernici- 
ous might  be  fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  mifehief 
occafioned  by  tea  arifes  chiefly  from  its  being  fubfli- 
tutecl  for  foiid  food.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  at 
prefent,  that,  had  I time  to  fpare,  I think  it  could 
not  be  better  employed  than  in  writing  againfl  this 
flcdruflive  drug. 
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OF  BOILED  GRAIN. 

Though  farinaceous  fiibftances,  of  one  kind  of 
another,  make  a neceffary  part  of  the  food  of  man, 
yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  fuch  fubftances  fliould 
always  alTume  the  name  and  form  of  bread*  Many 
of  them  are  more  wholefome,  and  not  iefs  agreeable, 
in  other  forms.  Bread  is  often  ufed  merely  to  fave 
the  trouble  of  cookery,  and,  being  portable,  is 
the  mod  convenient  article  of  diet  for  carrying 
abroad. 

It  does  nor,  however,  admit  of  a doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than 
is  made  into  bread  *,  and  that  this  mode  of  cookery 
is  the  mod  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all 
adulteration,  and  is  an  operation  much  Iefs  laborious 
and  artificial  than  baking. 

The  mod  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind, 
is  rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a variety  of  difhes ; 
but  fimple  boiling  is  ail  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a 
proper  fubditute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten 
alone,  or  with  milk.  In  the  ead,  it  is  ufed  with  meat, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  people  of 
this  country  believe  that  rice  proves  irjjurious  to  the 
eyes,  but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  it 
has  no  fuch  effed  on  thofe  v/ho  make  it  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubftitutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  make  a 
hatili  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the  leguminous  clafs  of  plants,  as  peafe,  beans, 
&c.  Even  oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  more  wholefome,  when  boiled,  than  made 
into  bread, 
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All  allow  that  peafe  and  beans  boiled,  when  youn^^ 
are  a great  luxury.  But  when  old,  they  are  equally 
\vholdome,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  by  no 
ojcans  unpkafant.  There  are  few  who  do  not  relifb 
peafe  pudding,  and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans 
are  not  fo  fit  for  this  purpofej  but  they  make  an  excel- 
lent ingredient  in  the  poor  man’s  broth,  and  whoever 
eats  this  broth  will  find  little  occafion  for  bread. 

Peafe  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar 
with  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
greater  proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nou- 
rifhing.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  daily  experi- 
ence. 

On  thofe  farnjs  where  peafe  and  beans  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that 
fort  of  grain-,  but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they 
are  fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  theyfoon  complain 
of  a diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requeft  a fupply  of 
peafe  meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  peafe  and  beans  ; it  being  a fad, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  for 
many  years  together-,  whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed, 
on  the  fame  foil  for  feveral  years  fucceffively,  they 
render  it  barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its 
fertility  cannot  be  preferved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  little  acenftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it 
is  eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  favorite 
with  the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or 
molaftes.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failors, 
who,  in  genera],  are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  beft  ingredients  in  foup.  Count 
PvUmford  fays,  it  poftefies  the  quality  of  iithing,  or 
thickening  fonps,  in  a fuperior  degree  to  any  , other 
grain.  We  have  reafoDj  however,  to  believe,  that 
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grits,  Of  Coarfe  oatmeal,  will  anfwcr  that  purpofe  ftill 
better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread  ; but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholefome,  as  w’ell  as  agreeable  food, 
when  made  into  hafty  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk. 
The  peafants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  two 
meals  a day  of  it,  while  their  children  almofl  wholly 
fubfifton  if;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  old  and 
young  who  are  thus  fed,  are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occa- 
fioning  fkin  difeafes,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will 
fometimes  occafion  the  heart-burn  ; but  this  is  no 
proof  of  its  heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of 
wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  produces  the  fame  cfFed  on 
a debilitated  ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled 
feldom  gives  the  heart*  burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  hafty 
pudding,  are  not  more  fubjedt  to  difeafes  of  the  fkin, 
than  thofe  who  live  on  wheat  meal.  Cutaneous  difor- 
ders  proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  than 
from  any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far 
from  thinking  that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as 
pofTefled  of  a cooling  quality;  and  even  the  Englifh 
give  oatmeal,  or  grit  gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and 
fick*  people  of  every  defeription,  which  (hews  that  they 
are  inconfiftent  with  themfelves,  in  alleging  that  the 
blood  is  fired  by  the  ufe  of  oatmeal. 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,  refiding  at  a country 
village  within  a fev/  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a wife 
and  ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his 
half  pay,  fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafty 
pudding  and  butter  milk  only,  from  a conviflioii 
that  it  v/as  the  mod:  wholefome  and  full  diet,  that  fell 
within  the  reach  of  his  narrow  circumllances.  They 
grew  apace,  and  it  was  the  univerfai  remark  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  were  as  fprlghtly,  healthy, 
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and  robuflj  as  other  children,  and  at  the  fame  time 
perfedly  free  from  all  fldn  difeafes. 

Children  are  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
cafe  when  fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their 
bellies  are  crammed  with  a ftarchy  fubftance  made  of 
the  fined:  flour ; yet  this  in  England  is  the  common 
food  of  children.  I have  feen  an  infant  fluffed  four  or 
five  times  a-day  v/ith  this  kind  of  food.  There  needs 
no  conjuror  to  tell  the  confequence. 

A late  Author,  a man  of  learning  but  the  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  reprefen t oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I 
wifh  the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmaller  quantity 
of  that  grain,  and  the  people  more.  Few  things 
would  have  a greater  tendency  to  lefien  the  expence 
of  living.  The  oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a fuperior 
quality,  and  1 hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  fenfe 
to  life  them  as  an  article  of  diet, 

Indian  corn  is  likewife  faid  to  make  the  beft  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  beft  pudding,  and  that  he  Fas 
made  a hearty  meal  of  it,^faiice  included,  for  five 
farthings.  What  makes  good  puddings  will  make 
good  dumplings,  and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply 
the  place  of  bread.  The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that 
the  negroes  in  America  prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice; 
and  that  the  Bavarian  peafants  prefer  it  to  wheat; 
that  it  might  be  imported  from  North  America  at 
about  four  or  five  fhillings  per  bufliel ; that,  when 
made  into  flour,  it  would  coft  only  one  penny  far- 
thing per  pound  ; and  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapeft  food  known.  During  the  late  fcarcity 
a large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported;  but 
fuch  is  the  averfion  of  the  common  people  of  this 
country  to  every  fort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not 
accuftomed,  that  they  refufed  to  purchafe  it,  and 
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tke  merchants  were  very  great  lofers  by  the  importa- 
tion. On  the  fame  principle  the  Germans,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  potatoes, 
though  now  they  are  become  extremely  ibnd  of 
them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  ^11 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Bri- 
ton does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  hafty  pudding. 
It  may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it 
with  a fauce,  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar, 
or  butter  and  molaffes.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only. 
In  either  way  it  makes  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome 
diet,  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed.to  it.  ^ ! 

The  only  other  grain  we  fliail  mention  as  when  belt 
boiled,  is  buck  wheat : It  is  of  a very  "mucilaginous 
nature,  and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  feverai 
parts  of  Europe,  it  conftituces  a principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was 
eaten  in  RufTia,  not  by  the  lower  clafies  only,  even  the 
nobility  made  ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered, 
it  was  fuch  a favorite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he 
is  faid  feldom  to  have  fupped  on  any  thing  elfe. 

OF  BUTTER. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Englifh  have  a thoufand 
religions  and  but  one  fauce.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
they  ufe  butter  with  almoft  every  kind  of  food.  But- 
ter, though  a good  article  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too 
freely,  and  in  this  country,  I am  convinced,  that  is 
the  cafe.  To  weak  ftomachs  it  is  hurtful,  even  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  when  ufed  freely,  it  proves  preju- 
dicial to  the  ftrongeft. 

Botter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a 
conftant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  procefs,  by 
the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  info- 
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much  that  many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  conri 
plain  of  its  rifing  in  their  flomachs,  in  a (late  highly 
difagreeable.  Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty 
mixed  with  watery  fluids.  , This  is  the  reafon  why 
butter  floats  on  the  flomach,  and  rifes  in  fuch  an  unplea- 
fant  manner. 

Perfons  afflidled  with  bile  fhould  life  butter  very 
fparingly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or 
not  aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  effed:  on  the  bile. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients, 
afflicted  with  complaints  which  were  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a 
total  abftinence  from  butter. 

The  moft  violent  bilious  complaint^  that  I ever  met 
with,  were  evidently  occafioned  by  food  that  became 
rancid  on  the  flomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus  and  the 
like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the  ran- 
cid matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and 
purging. 

But  fuppofing  butter  did  not  poflefs  the  quality  of 
becoming  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  it  may,  neverthelefs, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 
relaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede  the  action  of  di- 
geflion.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths  and 
fat  meats  to  perfons  who  have  a voracious  ap-^ 
petite. 

The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftances, 
not  only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomach,  and  impede  its 
adion,  but  to  induce  a debility  of  the  folids,  which 
paves  the  way  to  many  maladies.  In  a country  where 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedentary  lives,  a 
debility  of  fibre  muft  predominate.  Whatever  en- 
crcafes  that  debility  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Children,  without  exception,  are  difpofed  to  dif- 
eafes  arifing  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought 
to  be  given  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  But  is  this 
the  cafe?  By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  confti- 
tute  a great  pare  of  the  fopd  of  children,  and  f am 
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convinced  that  the  grofa  humours  with  which  they  are 
frequently  troubled,  are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As 
children  abound  with  moifture,  bread  alone  is,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  better  for  them  than  bread  and 
butter. 

I have  been  altonilhed  to  fee  the  quantities  of  but- 
ter eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives. 
Their  tea  bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up 
butter  like  a fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets 
and  muffins  they  will  devour  in  a morning,  foaked 
with  this  oil ! and  afterwards  complain  of  indigedion, 
when  they  have  eaten  what  would  overload  the  fto- 
mach  of  a ploughman.  Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opinion, 
that  butter  produces  the  nervous  or  fick  headach, 
fo  common  among  the  women  of  this  country.  Asa 
proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by  an  emetic. 

- Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea,  and  even 
vomiting,  They  mull  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to 
digeftion,  A Dutch  failor,  we  are  told,  can  digeft 
train  oil.  So  may  an  Englifh  failor;  but  it  would  be 
very  improper  food  for  a London  lady. 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  the 
potatoe  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a very  proper  ad- 
dition, but  eating  it  to  fleffi  and  fiffi,  of  almoft  every 
description,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  flefh  eaten  in 
this  country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addi- 
tion of  butter,  and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  fiffi,  as 
falmon  or  herrings,  are  lighter  on  the  ftomach  and 
eafier  digefted  w'hen  eaten  without  it. 

Butter  is  rather  a grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  athle- 
tic and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It 
is  lefs  hurtful  when  eaten  freffi  than  falted.  Salt  but- 
ter certainly  tends  to  induce  fkin  difeafes,  and  1 am 
inclined  to  think,  the  free  ufe  of  it  at  fea  may  have 
fome  ffiare  in  bringing  on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo 
d^ftrudlive  to  our  brave  failors,  the  fea  feurvy. 
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There  is  a method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefs 
hurtful,  but  it  feems  not  to  be  known  in  England. 
What  I mean,  is  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
honey,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
given  to  children  with  greater  freedom.  In  North 
Britain  this  method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is 
well  known,  and  from  a common  proverb,  I take  the 
cuflom  to  be  very  ancient. 

Butter,  in  itfdf,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when  com- 
bined with  certain  other  things.  For  example : 
bread  made  with  butter  is  almofl  indigeftible,  and 
paftries  of  every  kind  are  little  better ; yet  many 
people  almoft  live;  upon  padry,  and  it  is  univerfaliy 
given  to  children,  ^ It  is  little  better,  however,  than 
.poifon,  and  never  fails  to  diforder  their  ftomachs.  The 
fond  mother  cannot  pafs  a padry  dipp,  without  treats 
ing  her  darling  boy  with  fome  of  the  dainties,  and 
then  wonders  how  he  got  the  cough,  or  cholic, 

I have  known  a man,  feemingly  in  perfe<5l  health,, 
who,  by  earing  a penny-worth  of  padry,  as  he  palTed 
along  the  ftreet,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  adhmatic 
fit,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had 
nearly  lod  his  life.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inad- 
vertently ate  any  thing  baked  with  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health 
ought,  as  far  as  podible,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying 
a high  duty  upon  it.  A duty  on  padry  would  be 
ferving  the  public  in  more  refpedts  than  one.  It  would 
fave  many  lives,  and  leffen  fome  tax  on  necef. 
iaries.  . . .* 

Gheefe  as  a diet,  is  likewife  injurious  to  health. 
It  diould  never  be  eaten  but  as  a defert.  It  occafions 
cQnftipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a condant 
craving  for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  feden- 
tary,  and  hardly  to  be  digeded  even  by  the  ath- 
letic. 
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, If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheefe,  falc 
butter,  broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food, 
they  will  find  their  way  to  the  ale  houfe,  the  bane  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  beggary 
in  the  nation. 


OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS. 

Fruits  and  roots  form  a large  clafs  of  the  fublli- 
tutes  for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under 
ground,  are  lefs  liable  to  fufier  from  the  inclemency 
•of  me  (eafons  than  grain.  Men  who  wifli  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againil  the 
fubftittites  for  bread;  but  reafon  and  found  fenfe  fay, 
the  more  fubftitutes  for  bread,  the  better.  When  one 
fails,  recourfe  can  be  had  to  another. 

• In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fublli- 
tutes;for  bread,  .and  as  their  feafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  produdive.  The  plantain- 
tree,.  commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America, 
bears  fruit  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  which  will  diffolve  in 
the  mouth  without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw, 
fried,  or  roafted.  When  intended  to  fuppiy  the  place 
of  bread,  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten 
either  boiled  or  roafted  . The  banana  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  nature,  but  its  fruit  is  greatly  fuperior  both  in 
tafte  and  flavour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone  iflands, 
are  fnpplied  with  bread  from  a tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  iflands,  and  will, 
it  iS)  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  there. 
It  has  a flight  degree  of  fweetnefs,  but  not  much 
flavour.  It  refembles  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be 
roafted  before  it  is  eaten,  Thofe  who  have  tafted  it 
fay^  that  it  is  in  no  refpedt  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 


In 
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In  feme  of  the  Wefl:  India  iflands  the  inhabitants 
fupply  the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the 
root  of  a fhrub  called  the  caffada,  or  caffava. 
Though,  to  my  tafte,  this  bread  is  very  infipid,  yet 
the  natives  are  fond  of  it,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  1 have 
known  fome  of  them  eat  it,  during  their  refidence  in 
England,  in  preference  to  the  fineft  London  bread. 

But  the  moft  general  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  different 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  promif^ 
cuoufiy  ufed  for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nu- 
tritious, of  eafy  digeftion,  and,  when  properly 
dreffed,  are  by  fome  preferred  to  the  beft  wheaten 
breadt  The  tafte  is  fome  what  like  the  potatoe;^  but 
more  lufeious.  The  negroes  generally  cat  them 
boiled,  and  beaten  into  a mafh.  The  white  people 
have  them  ground  into  flour,  and  make  bread  and 
puddings  of  them,  7'hry  can  be  preferved  for 
feveral  ieafons,  without  lofing  any  of  their  primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  pota- 
toe  is  the  molt  extenfively  ufeful.  This  plant,  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two 
hundred  years.  Like  mofl:  other  important  difeove- 
rirs,  it  made  but  a flow  progrefs,  and  is  ftill  far  from 
being  fo  generally  cultivated  as  it  deferves  to  be.  It 
is  indeed  known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  its 
culture  is  beft  underftood  in  Ireland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  At  Harwich,  however,  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  Dutch  potatoes,  brought  over 
by  the  packets  between  that  place  and  Helvoet 
Sluys.  There  is  a light  fandy  foil  in  Holland  very 
favorable  to  the  culture  of  that  ineftimable  root. 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  feldom  fuf-  ' 
fers  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  muft 
blame  ourfelves  if  we  fufler  a famine  to  exift. 
Indeed  no  fuch  thing  ever  can  be,  where  due  attention 
is  paid  to  the  culture  of  potatoes.  A far  greater 

quantity 
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quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  raifed  on  an  acre 
of  ground  planted  with  potatoes,  than  Town  with  any 
kind  of  grain.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a return 
of  forty  for  one.  They  are  not  fo  hearty  a food  as 
corn,  but  no  man  will  ever  perilh  for  hunger  who 
can  have  potatoes. 

Potatoes  abound  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  in- 
duces fome  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious, 
Fa6ts,  however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of  the 
ftoutefl;  men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and 
potatoes.  Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  beftowed  fome  pains 
in  anali^ing  this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water 
alone,  with  common  fait,  can  nouriHi  men  completely. 
They  differ  in  colour  and  confiflence,  but  not  materially 
with  regard  to  their  nutritive  quaiities. 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  mofl  nutritious ; 
but  the  Irifh,  who  rnufl  be  good  judges,  give  the 
preference  to  the  meally.  The  difference,  however, 
depends  much  on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fubftance  of  potatoes  confifis  of 
water,  and  experience  fhews,  that  that  mode  of  cook- 
ing, which  mod  diminifhes  their  moidure,  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  London  they  are  drenched  in  water  and 
wafhed  before  they  are  brought  to  marker,  which 
accounts,  in  a great  meafure,  for  the  bad  quality  of 
the  London  potatoes. 

They  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  fimple 
boiling  or  reading  leems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they 
require,  to  render  them  a proper  fubditute  for  bread. 
Some  are  fond  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  marring  both.  Why  manufafture 
any  thing  into  bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of 
fire  to  make  it  fuch  ? Nobody  thinks  of  making 
dough  of  the  bread  fruit;  but  the  potatoe  might  with 
as  great  propriety  be  called  the  bread  root,  as 
it  is  made  into  bread  by  the  fame  procefs. 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a nou« 
rilhing  but  a very  palatable  diih.  The  excefs  of  fat 

of 
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of  the  mutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fuftains 
great  iofs,  is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the 
potatoes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  hen 
potatoes  are  ufed  in  broth  pr  ilews,  they  ought  previ- 
oufly  to  be  boiled,  and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it 
contains  lomething  ddetereous.  Simple  boiling  or 
joalting  is  fufficient  io  prepare  potatoes  to  fuppiy  the 
place  of  bread,  but  when  they  ar$  intended  to  ferve 
as  a meal,  they  requite  fomething  of  a foftening  na- 
ture, as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a treafure  is  a 
milch  cow  and  a pocatoe  garden,  to  a poor  man  with 
a large  family,  who  lives  in  the  country  ! Yet,  with 
a little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  almoft 
every  man  might  be  fo  accommodated.  What  a fource 
of  real  wealth  and  population!  Men  would  multi- 
ply, and  poverty,  unlefs  among  the  profligate,  be 
unknown.  Horfes  are  fometimes  fed  with  potatoes, 
and  become  very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addition 
of  a fmall  quantity  of  hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fuT 
ficiently  nourifbing. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea’s 
excellent  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages 
of  cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman 
takes  up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light,  and 
Ihews,  that  farmers,  inftead  of  ieffening  the  number 
of  poor,  do  every  thing  they  can  to  multiply  them  *, 
and  I am  forry  to  fay  that,  fo  far  as  my  obfervation 
goes,  it  agrees  entirely  with  hisi lord fh ip’s. 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  is  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the 
contrary.  Many  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  fent  me 
a potatoe,  after  it  had  been  roaited  in  an  oven,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fmgular  figure.  I laid  it  on  a fhelf  among 
fome  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furprized, 
on  removing  them  many  years  after,  to  find  the  pota- 
toe quite  frefb,  though  as  dry  as  a bone.  On  grating 
it  down  ie  v^as  perfectly  fwcetj  and  as  fit  for  making 
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foup  as  the  day  it  was  roafted.  I apprehend  that  no- 
thing made  into  bread  would  have  kept  fa 
long, 

Pofterity  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcity  of  bread 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known 
that  a fufiicient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be 
raifed  in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
Illand.  Let  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  and  fee  famine  at  defiance. 

Many  other  domeiiic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of 
bread.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons 
above  forty  5 but  we  fhall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of 
fpecimen,  of  the  mofi:  ufeful  and  produclive.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  popu- 
lous, which  does  not  draw  a great  part  of  its  food 
from  under  ground. 

Of  the  efculent  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfnip  is 
reckoned  the  moft  nourifhing.  It  is  iikewile  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  is  agreeable  to  mofi:  palates.  Some  in- 
deed diflike  it  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs  ; but  that 
is  a proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the 
Miofl:  nourifhing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer 
from  this  root. 

, There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a more  ftriking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip.  In 
its  wild  flate  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  j but, 
when  properly  cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  whole- 
fome  nourifhment  for  man,  but  furnifhes  the  principal 
winter  food  for  cattle.  There  is  a fpecies  of  this 
plant  which  grows  in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow 
turnip,  which  is  fweet,  and  of  a fuperior  quality  to 
thofe  produced  in  the  fouth,  particularly  about  Lon- 
don, which  are  bitter  and  flringy.  The  yellow  tur- 
nip is  the  mod  nourifliing,  and  alfo  the  mod  hardy  in 
fudaining  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with  milk  to  cure 
the , coniumprion  and  feurvy.  Margraaf  fays,  he 

could 
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could  extra£t  no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which  affords 
ground  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  as  certain 
other  roots.  Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip,  but  the 
tops,  when  young,  make  very  pleafant  greens.  The 
fprouts,  if  gathered  when  very  tender,  make  an  excel- 
lent  fallad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
natural  Rate,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  ftringy.  Ma- 
nured, it  grows  large,  fucculenr,  and  of  a pleafant  fla- 
vour. It  ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  other- 
wife  it  lies  on  the  ftomach,  and  is  hard  of  digeftion. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  foups,  and  being  folid, 
may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  fl^irrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  are 
all  pleafant  and  nourifhing.  They  are  likewife  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  may  be  drefted  in  a variety  of  ways, 
Margraaf  has  by  experiments  difeovered,  that  both 
fkirrets  and  beets  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fugar.  Though  the  extrading  a faccharine  fait  from 
thefe  plants  may  be  no  objed  while  we  poftefs 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  yet  it  ferves  to  fhew  that  they 
poftefs  a quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  fufftcient  to 
give  them  a rank  among  the  articles  calculated  10 
lupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favorite  in 
Egypt  four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Haftelqueft 
fays,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has 
tafted  the  onions  of  Egypt,  muft  allow,  that  none 
can  be  better  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  There,  he 
fays,  they  are  fweet,  though  in  many  countries  they 
are  ftrong  and  nauftous.  There  they  are  foft,  where- 
as in  northern  countries  they  are  hard  and  their  coats 
fo  compad,  that  they  are  difficult  to  digeft.  This 
very  quality  may  however  recommend  them  in  coun- 
tries where  food  is  fcarce.  The  Dodor  obferves, 
that  the  Turks  eat  them  roafted  with  their  meat  as 
we  do  bread,  a: id  are  fo  fond  of  them  that  they 
wifti  to  be  indulged  with  this  difti  in  Faradife. 

From 
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From  the  Dodor’s  account  one  would  be  induced 
to  believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a 
different  fpecies  from  ours  ; but  I am  rather  inclined 
to  think  it  may  depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as 
well  as  on.  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  differ- 
ence of  foil,  as  we  find  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope they  are  milder  than  in  the  more  northerly.  In 
Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a root  weighing  two 
pounds  will  grow  from  a fingle  feed. 

Onions  are  drelTed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but,  in 
regard  to  wholefomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better 
than  fimple  boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking, 
they  are  rendered  mild,  of  eafy  digefUon,  and  go  otf' 
without  leaving  any  difagreeable  heat  in  the  ftomach  or 
bowels.  Many  fhun  them  on  account  of  the  flrong 
difagreeable  fmeli  they  communicate  to  the  breath. 
Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may  be  remedied,  by  eating  a 
few  raw  parfiey  leaves  immediately  after,  which  will 
effeduaily  overcome  thefeentof  the  onions,  and  like- 
wife  cau fd  them  to  fit  more  eafy  on  the  flo- 
mach. 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs  *, 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefiy  ufed,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  it  comes  under  the  prefent  head  of  difeuffion. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  properly  a root  as  the  onion,  which 
grows  chiefly  above  ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the 
onion,  isfaid  to  be  a conftant  difh  at  the  tables  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  chop  them  fmall,  and  eat  them  with 
their  meat. 

The  leek  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb  in  moH  parts  of 
Britain,  efpecially  in  Wales,  v/here  the  natives  are  faid 
to  be  fond  of  ir.  In  Scotland  afullgrowm  fowl  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  fait  beef,  ftewed  with  a large  quantity  of 
leeks,  is  a very  favorite  difii.  In  my  opinion  the  kek  is 
not  fo  generally  ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be. 
There  is  no  ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more 
wholefome,  or  that  gives  it  a better  flavour,  than  leeks. 
They  are  in  many  refpeds  medicinal,  and  to  niy  tafte, 

as 
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as  an  ingredient  in  fonps,  they  are  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  onion,  or  any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

It  is  a fa6l  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  boiling  of 
vegetable  fubftances  thoroughly,  extricates  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  air,  and  makes  them  lefs  liable  to 
produce  flatiijency. 

I could  mention  a great  many  more  efculent  plants 
which  might  occafionaily  fupply  the  place  of  bread, 
but  the  above  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  fhew  how  liberal 
nature  is  in  iupplying  man  with  food,  provided  he 
will  take  the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it. 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  hiftory  of  efculent  plants,  enume- 
rates above  four  hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  af- 
fords a wholefome  nourifhment,  and  may  occafionaily 
be  ufcd  in  place  of  bread. 

OF  BROTHS  AND  SOUPS. 

These  may  llkcwife  be  confidered  as  fubftitutes  for 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  will  ferve  both  for 
bread  and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a dilh  of  the  great- 
eft  antiquity,  and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  de- 
licious, yet  it  is  not  a favorite  in  this  country.  Here 
the  people  are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids ; yet  thofe 
very  folids  they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as 
much  drink  after  them  as  they  can  get.  The  only 
difference  is,  the  foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a por, 
and  the  Englifhman  makes  his  in  the  ftomach. 

A very  fenfible  anonymous  writer  obferves,  that  in 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  fimply  a pound  of 
food  ; whereas,  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that 
quantity  of  animal  food,  when  ftewed  down  with  vege- 
tables and  Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  meal 
for  half  a dozen  people.  Hence  he  juftly  infers  that, 
among  the  variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been 
devifed  by  the  humane  for  relieving  the  diftreffes 
of  the  poor,  a better  and  more  extenfive  charity  can- 
not 
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not  be  devifed  than  that  of  inftrudting  them  in  a new 
mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds  that  the  refult  of  his  expe- 
riments on  this  fubjedf  had  exceeded  his  moft  fanguine 
expectations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frelh  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teathing  the  poor 
and  needy  to  find  themfelves  in  a wholefome  and 
palatable  diet^  at  the  cheapefi:  rate,  in  which  little  or 
no  bread  was  required.  He  concludes  by  aflerting 
that  there  is  fcarce  a place  in  this  kingdom  where 
twenty  perfons  may  not  have  a wholefome,  hearty,  and 
palatable  meal  for  three  fliillings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from 
Colonel  Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfion,  of  the 
royal  hofpitai  at  Haflar,  addrefled  to  Admiral  Wal- 
degrave,  and  one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written 
for  infcrtion  in  a public  paper.  They  contain  a 
variety  of  receipts  for  making  cheap,  wholefome, 
and  nourifhing  dilhes  for  the  poor.  Thefe  difhes 
confift  chiefly  of  broths,  foups,  and  flews,  or  what 
they  call  pottage,  and  are  calculated  to  make  a hearty 
and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or  drink. 

I am  inclined  to  p^y  the  more  attention  to  thefe 
letters,  as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gen- 
tlemen of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by 
Longman  and  Debrett,  for  a charitable  purpofe,  at  the 
fmali  price  of  three-pence. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  mofl;  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
is  Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philofo- 
phical  effays,  he  has  given  fuch  a variety  of  forms 
for  making  wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourifhing  foups, 
Hews,  and  other  difhes  for  common  ufc,  chat  little 
more  feems  neceffary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubje^.  I fhall 
only  obferve  that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  foups, 
hafty-pudding,  and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  juflly 
recommended  by  the  Count,  has  been  pradifed  m the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  from  time  immemo- 
X X rial. 
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rial.  There  the  food  of  the  common  people  is  hafty- 
pudding  with  milk  for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and 
broth,  with  vegetables  and  meat,  for  dinner.  The 
poorer  fort  often  make  broth  without  meat ; but  they 
all  ufe  vegetables  in  great  abundance,  and  fometimes 
they  fupply  the  place  of  meat  with  butter.  As  thehafty- 
pudding  and  milk  make  a compleat  meal,  no  bread  is 
neceffary  either  at  fupper  or  breakfaft  ; nor  is  much 
required  at  dinner,  as  the  broth  is  made  thick  with 
barley,  cabbage,  and  a variety  of  other  vegeta- 
bles or  pot-herbs.  Cabbage  is  a favorite  ingredient 
in  the  Scotchman’s  broth.  It  is  feldom  made 
without  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo  early  as 
in  England.  It  is  there  fuffered  to  grow  to  ma- 
turity, and  when  that  is  the  cafe  there  is  no  plant  more 
produftivc.  This  the  Germans  know  well,  and  make 
it  into  four  crout^  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft 
the  feurvy  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  faves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafty-pudding  and  foups, 
feldom  has  occafion  for  drink  ; while  he  who  is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled, 
has  a continual  ihirft,  and  fpends  the  greater  part  of 
his  earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  a6Hng  as  a powerful 
ftimulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fomc  time, 
but  it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days. 
The  Englilh  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks 
hard,  feldom  lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he 
fliould  be  in  his  prime. 

The  reading  of  meat  is  a wafteful  mode  ©f  cook- 
ery, which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of 
people,  as  much  of  the  fubftance,  and  the  moil  nu- 
tritive parts,  are  loft  by  Icorching,  and  fly  off  by  eva- 
poration. 

1 know  it  will  be  faid,  that  I recommend  flops  in 
place  of  folid  food.  They  are  fuch  flops,  however, 
as  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon ; and 
though  I have  vifited  moft  parts  of  the  ifland,  1 know 
of  no  better  men  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  manner 
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defcribed  above  5 nor  are  the  people  any  where  more 
healthy,  or  longer  lived. 

Broth  is  not  only  a difh  of  great  antiquity,  but 
one  that  can  be  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It 
receives  into  its  compofition  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  of  every  kind  that  are  ufed  in  diet,  and  it 
may  be  feafoned  fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed, 
people  early  accuftomed  to  eat  broths  properly  made, 
are  generally  fond  of  them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a reafon  why  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Britain  Ihould  diflik:e  a difh  fo 
much  reliihed  by  other  nations.  Cuftom,  no  doubt, 
fettles  all  thefe  things  j but  how  cuftoms  arife,  is  not 
fo  clear  a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  in- 
troduced with  effed:,  it  muft  begin  with  children. 
Whatever  men  are  accuftomed  to  eat  when  young, 
they  generally  prefer  for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Were 
the  children  in  South  Britain  taught  to  cat  hafty-pud* 
ding,  with  milk,  for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth, 
with  vegetables  and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they 
would  relifti  thefe  dilhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would 
find  little  occafion  for  bread,  and  ftill  lefs  for  drink ; 
and  would  thrive  better  than  on  their  prefent 
food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being 
proper  for  them  or  not.  I have  feen  a father  who  was 
fond  of  ftrong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guz- 
zle it  at  every  meal ; and  the  mother  who  delights  in 
tea,  does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever 
Ihe  takes  it  to  herfelf.  By  this  condu&t,  the  fon  be- 
comes  a tippler,  and  the  daughter  Tips  tea  in  place  of 
folid  food,  until  fhe  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and 
other  nervous  diforders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfaft  of  the  Bavarian  peafants,  to  which  they 
occafionally  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely 
preferable  in  all  refpedts  to  that  pernicious  walh,  tea, 
X X 2 with 
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with  which  the  lower  clafles  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  drench  their  flomachs,  and  ruin  their  con-^ 
flitiitions.  He  adds,  that  a fimpk  infufion  of  this 
drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  as  the  poor  generally  drink 
it,  is  certainly  a poiion,  which,  though  it  be  fometimes 
flow  in  its  operation,  never  fails  to  produce  fatal  effedts, 
even  in  the  ftrongeft  conflitution,  where  the  free 
ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a confiderabie  length  of 
time. 

The  German  on  his  polenta^  the  American  on  his 
fnujh^  and  the  North  Briton  on  his  hafiy -puddings  cait 
make  a hearty  breakfaft  for  a tenth  part  of  what  a 
tea^breakfafl  would  cod,  while  it  is  infinitely  more 
wholelbme.  It  has  likewife  the  advantage  that  no 
bread  is  neccffary. 

I have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  foups 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  can,  how- 
ever, find  fuel  twice  a-day  to  boil  a tea-kettle,  and 
time  to  make  the  tea,  which  is  a more  tedious  opera- 
tion, by  far^  than  making  a mefs  of  hafty-pudding,- 
For  a great  part  of  the  year  even  the  poorefi:  perfon 
muft  have  a little  fire  ; and  it  would  require  no  more 
to  make  a comfortable  mefs  of  foup,  which  is  always 
beft  when  made  with  a flow  fire. 

The  mode  of  living  that  I would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a view  to  fave  ex- 
pence and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fnbftitute  occa^ 
fionaliy  other  farinaceous  fubflances  in  the  place  of 
bread,  as  potatoe,  &c,  to  give  up  in  a great  meafure 
the  ufe  of  roaffed,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  and  to 
fupply  their  place  with  broths,  foups,  ftews,  and  fuch 
like,*  made  with  a little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables;;* 
to  give  to  children,  and  to  grown  people  who  will  eac 
it,  tor  breakfafl,  milk-porridge,  or  hafly-pudding  with 
milk,  fmall  beer,  or  melafles.  This  will  be  found  a 
g more 
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more  wholefome  breakfafl:  than  tea,  while  it  is 
much  cheaper  and  requires  no  bread, 

CONCLUSION. 

Although  the  place  of  bread  may  be  occafionally 
fupplied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables, 
yet  we  would  by  no  means  wifh  to  difeourage  the 
culture  of  grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  cul- 
ture of  men.  While  the  hufbandman  is  railing  food 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
health  and  longevity  to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  In- 
numerable benefits  are  connefled  with  the  culture  of 
grain.  While  the  artificer  is  fitting  in  fome  awkward 
pofture  breathing  confined  and  perhaps  contami- 
nated air,  the  cultivator  of  the  foil  rifes  with  the  fun, 
eats  his  wholefome  meal  of  milk  and  farinaceous 
food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he  fpends  the  day 
in  ufeful  labour,  inhales  the  frefh  breezes,  and  at  eve 
returns  home  with  a keen  appetite,  to  enjoy  his  fimple 
repaft  and  found  repofe. 

It  has  been  laid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money 
than  thole  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  and  grain,  if  necefiary,  imported. 
No  manufadure  is  equal  to  the  manufadlure  of  grain. 
It  fupplies  food  for  man  and  beaif,  while  the  furplus, 
by  being  exported,  enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it 
fubjedt  to  the  uncertainty  of  other  manufadlures. 
They  often  depend  on  fafhion  and  caprice,  but  the 
neceffaries  of  life  will  always  find  their  value  lorae^ 
where.  Though  I am  convinced  that  fome  regulations 
are  wanting  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  I 
do  not  confider  it  as  my  province  to  dldlate  to  the 
wifdom  of  the ' legifiature.  They  know  their  duty, 
grid  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  inclined  to 
pay  it  ail  due  attsntioti. 
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I will  venture  however  to  aflert,  that  if  proper  en^ 
coiiragement  were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain 
would  at  all  times  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of 
grain  for  her  own  confumption,  but  a furplus  for 
exportation.  This  would  contribute  more  to  her  real 
wealth,  the  happinefs  of  her  people,  and  the  liability 
of  her  government,  than  either  the  encreafe  of  her 
trade,  the  flouriHiing  of  her  manufadures,  or  the  ex* 
tenfion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a fcience, 
Ihonld  not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her 
own  inhabitants,  but  become  every  year  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  Hates  for  even  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
Until  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  grow- 
ing evil,  the  free  ufe  of  the  various  fubfUtutes  for 
bread  cannot  fail  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the  poor, 
and  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour. 

The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country,  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  caules  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain* 
iVlr.  Mackie  computes  the  nifrnber  of  horfes  in  this 
country  to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every  horle, 
on  an  average,  con  fumes  the  produce  of  three  fertile 
acres ; conlequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions  of 
fertile  acres  is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe 
would  produce  a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fuffici- 
ent  to  maintain  half  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  are 
kept  for  pleafure.  I (hall  be  told  that  they  contribute 
to  health.  That  I deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  faflhion 
and.  fine  gentlemen  make  ufe  of  their  limbs,  inftead  of 
being  dragged  about  in  carriages,  they  would  both 
benefit  themfeives,  and  the  public.  I fhall  conclude 
thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of  the  humane  and  be- 
nevolent Thomfon: 
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Ye  gen’ims  Britons  ! venerate  the  plough. 
And  o^er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales 
Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
Luxuriant  and  unbounded.  As  the  fea 
**  Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain 
**  Your  empire  owns,  and  ^om  athoufand  Ihores 
“ Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports  j 
So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
Exuberant  Nature’s  better  bleflings  pour 
O’er  ev’ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

And  be  the  cjshaulUcfs  gran’ry  of  a world,'^ 
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A Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Pre^ 
parations  as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs 
for  private  Pradlice  ; 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the 
former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Additioa 
of  feveral  others  of  a fimilar  Nature ; 
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applying  the  different  Preparationsi. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IGnora-NCE  an^  fuperflition  have  attributed  extraordinary 
medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  produ(?tion  of  nature. 
That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experi- 
encce  have  fufficiently  (hewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from  a 
veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine 
many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fu« 
perftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruraents  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
difeafes : when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method 
of  cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of 
thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another 
reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians 
thought  they  could  effe6l  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what 
could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe 
amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical 
art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufafiured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfeftion  of  the  mdical  art.  A drug  which 
IS  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  admin iftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  fhapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  different  modes  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe ; 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are 
by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined,  A few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
affually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
Jiich  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 
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Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  laot  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  qperation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
licpt,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a difFerent  na- 
ture. When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined  j in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarraffes  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effe£l  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif- 
fimilar  nature; 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be 
had  to  limplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fen fes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb ; and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  and  flavour 
of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deflroying  their  efficacy  ; it 
is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  mediciries  lefs  difguft- 
ful,  and  others  even  agreeable  ; an  objedl  highly  deferving 
the  attention  of  all  who  adminifler  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a 
lift  of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private 
pradice.  They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
tbofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
Hill  greatly  'within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  difFerent  forms  ; and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
jnore  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  affift  the  young  praditioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfi- 
cian can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occa- 
fion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
moft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
pra61itioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never,  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 
of  known  yeracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe 
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Sire  inferted^  itr  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
©r  garden  of  almoft  eyery  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  fleedlefs 
to  fwell  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  arc  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftlllers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefc  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand.  ' 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  final!  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence,  and 
that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhculd  be  ufed  as  foon 
after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  fimple  drugs  are 
apt  to  fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  In  in  fmall  quantities  ; 
they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infeBs,  or  evaporate  fb  as 
to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite 
infignificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatories ; but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe 
of  other  pradtical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofltions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  arc  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine  a 
proper  confiftence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  I'hey  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine  ; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  Value.  It  w^ould  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
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grife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruftrateS 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifti  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  Ihould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with- 
out addding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  Ids  expenfive  fubflituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapeft  are  ofien  the  heft ; befides,  they  are 
the  leafl;  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  moft  readily- 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I 
have  generally  followed  that  which  Teemed  to  be  the  moft 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  diiTerent  Heps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &c. 
of  medicines,  1 have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New 
Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as 
have  occurred  to  myfelf  in  pradice,  or  have  been  fuggefted 
in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I am  not 
able  diftin6fly  to  recolle6h 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medi- 
cine have  no  great  dependance  upon  one  another  ; and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  ftand  firft  or 
laft  ; no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted  it  is  to  ber  under^ 
jlood  that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dofe 
mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary 
is  expreffed.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes 
of  medicine  exadly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  &c. 
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of  patients ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exa£l* 
nefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  propor- 
tional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients ; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  a 
great  deal  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  Ikill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exaft  rules.  A patient  between  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult  ; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half ; from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  ; from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth  j from  four  to  two,  one- 
fixth  ; from  two  to  one,  a tenth ; and  below  one,  a twelfth. 

Dilpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give  their 
preferiptions  in  Latin  ; and  fome  of  them  fhew  fo  great  an 
attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  in 
k,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them  ; while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other 
in  Englifli,  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefeription, 
when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I fhall  not  pretend  to  fay  ; 
but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plaineft  Englifh 
I could,  and  hope  my  preferiptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe 
for  it. 

iV.  B*  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifli  wine- 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table : 

A poynd  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafiire  of  half  ounce,’ 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICI- 
NAL PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept 
in  readinefs  for  private  Pradiee. 


Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

— cinnabar  of 

— ! — — fulphur  of 

iBalfam  of  Capivi 

i-  of  Peru 

of  T olu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 
— — cinnamon  " 

— Mezerioii 
— — Peruvian 

Winter’s)  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Caltor,  Ruffian 
Cauftic,  common 

lunar  . , 

Earth,  Fuller’s  ' 

— Japan 

Arnaenian  bole 

French  ditto 

Extrafts  of  gentian 

. of  gualacum 

of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

- of  jalap 

^ ■ - - of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  popples 

. - of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot 

eider 

— rofemary 

damaflc  rofes 

red  ditto 


Fruits,  almonds 
-■■■ — bitter  apple 

caffia  fiftularis 

Guraffiao  oranges 

hgs>  dried, 

French  prunes 
Jamaica  pepper 

— juniper  berries 

- — nutmegs 

tamarinds 


Gum,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 

— arabic 

. afafcctida 

camphor 

. galbanuni 

— : gamboge 

guaiacum 

— — — kino 

— myrrh 

— opium 

Hartfhorn,  calcined 

- — — fhavings  of 

Fierbs,  lefler  centaury 

peppermint 

— fpearmint 

penny-royal 

iavln 

« trefoil 

— . uva  urfi 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

— white 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 
Macc 


Magnefia  alha 
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Manna 

Mercury,  cnide 

— —calcinated 

— — Sthiop’s  mineral 

calomel 

- . corrofive  fublimate  ' 

———red  precipitate 
white  ditto 

Mufk 

Oil,  eflential,  of  amber 

of  annife 

■ — — of  cinnamon 

of  juniper 

of  lemon-peel 

—of  peppermint 

exprefled,  of  almonds 

—  of  linfeed 

Oil  of  Olives,  or  Florence  oil 

•  of  palms 

of  turpentine 

Orange-peel 

Oyfter  /hells  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins  benzoin 

<5 flowers  of 

‘ — ■ — Burgundy  pitch 

dragon’s  blood 

•  frank  in  cenfe 

—liquid  ftorax 

r white,  or  rofm 

fcammony 
Koots^  birthwort 

calamus  aromaticus 

contrayerva 

garlic 

gentian 

— ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

jalap 

ipecacuanha 

lily,  white 

_ liquorice 

marfhmallow 

mezerioit 

rhubarb 

Yy 


Roots,  farfaparilla 

feneka 

- i fquills 

■  termentll 

• — ^ — turmeric 

Virginian/nake 

• wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

—  — volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

of  Glauber 
of  hartfhorn 
nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 
Polychreft 
Rochei 
of  tartar 
anife 
carraway 
cardamom 
coriander 
cummin  , 
iriuflard 
fweet  fennel 
wild  carrot 

Spanifh  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits,  ethereal,  or  aether 

■  of  hartfhorn 

• — — — of  lavender  compound 
— — — of  nitre 

—  ditto  dulcified 

— — r—  of  fal  ammoniac 

of  fea  fait 

of  vinegar 

of  vitriol  s 

- — — of  wine  re6lified 

- — volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 
r— — ruft  of,  prepared 
— - — foluble  fait  of 
Sulphur  vivum 
bcilfam  of 


Sulphur^ 
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Sulphur,  fiowtrs  of 
Tar 

Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 

emetic 

- folubje 

vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tiitty  levigated 
Turpentine  Venice 
Verdegrife 


Vitriol,  green 

blue 

white 

Wax,  white 
— - — yellow 
Woods  guaiaciim 

logwood 

faflafras 

— faunders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  fe6lion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
topoirefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  oF  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem  : modern  pra6lice,  however,  has  juftly 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam, 

Take  of  white  Spanilh  foap,  one  ounce ; opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms ; re<5lified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; then 
llrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  ftrains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  muft  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  the  part  afFe£Ied  ; or  a linen  rag 
moiiened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part ; and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  Japonacious  balfam, 

LocateWs  Balfam, 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; Strafburg  turpentine  and  yel- 
low wax,  of  each  half  a pound ; red  launders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire ; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine  ; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a pow- 
der, and  keep  them  flirting  together  till  t,he  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  intellines, 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  breafl.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

The  vulnerary  Balfam, 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tindlure,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in. 

Y y a ternaliy 
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ternally  to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  co.mpjaints  of 
the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnies, 
arid  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

^ iiis,  though  a medicine  of  home  value,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which,  have  been  bellowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  diherent  names  of  The. 
Commander's  Ealjam^  Perfian  Balfam^  Baljam  of  Berne ^ l;Vade's 
Balfamy  Friar's  Baljaniy  jejuit's  Drops^  Tudingiori s Urops^ 
8i,c. 

BOLUSES. 

AS  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  bping  kept  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  1 hey  are  generally  compofed 
of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  Cof  fyrup,  conferve,  or 
mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  with 
fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c.  with  con- 
ferve ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveni- 
ently made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  bulk  lefs 
titan  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the  medicine 
to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

Aft ri^ gent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  iii  powder,  fifteen  grains ; gum  kino,  live 
grains  ; fyrup  a fufficient  quantity  to  make' a bolus. 

In  an  excclfivc  flow  ol  the  menfes^  and  other  violent  dlf- 
charges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 
be  given  every  foi^r  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple ; Ample 
fvriip,  a fuflicient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  (kin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quin  fey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  pf  calomel,  fix  grains;  conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night;  and  if 
it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  nex^ 
day  to  carry  it  off. 
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Bolus  of  Rhuharh  a7id  Mercury, 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to 
half  a drachm ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  \ fimple 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
Wronger  purge  is  neceffary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the 
rhubarb. 

Femoral  Bolus, 

Take  of  fpertna  ceti,  a fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains ; 
fait  ol  hartfhorn,  fix  grains ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  {landing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to  uf^ 
it. 

Purging  Bolus ^ 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  togetherj  and.  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur.* 
pofe  very  w^ell.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  neceffary,  the  jalap  may 
be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

cataplasms  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CAtapIASMS  pofTefs  few  of  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a 
poultice,  which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  mofl  cafes,  to 
fupply  their  place*  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  aft  as 
difcutifents,  or  to  promote  fuppiiration ; and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  iri  fame  cafes,  we  fhall  give  a fpecimen  of  eacM 
kind. 

Fifcuti'ent  Cdtap^afm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frefh  hemlock  leaves^ 
bruifed;  twm  ounces ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then  add 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafm, 

Take  of  wffiite  lily  root,  four  ounces;  fat  figs  and  raw 
bhioris,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce ; yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
aieht,  two  ounces ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce ; linfeed 
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meal,  as  much  as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water ; then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whcJle  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  mufl  be  previoufly  diflblvei 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  and,  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or 
frefli  butter. 

Sinapifms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
fervice  in  deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  flomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife 
applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  flate  of  fevers.  They 
fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed 
blifters,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo 
when  preffed  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inflead 
of  milk,  and  rertdered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition 
of  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muflard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  wanted, 
a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  eva- 
cuate the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  ac- 
tive medicines  into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may 
be  admimftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  fta- 
mach,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  cap  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be, 
wiih  good  efte6i,  adminiftered  in  form  of  clyfter  to  perfons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

A firople 
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A fi  tuple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hur^,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  imich  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteftines,  &c. 

Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  effeded  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwaU 
low,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by 
clyfters. 

Emollient  Clyfter. 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyfter, 

Laxative  Clyfter* 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces ; fweet  oil  or 
frefti  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfler. 

Carminative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,,  an  ounce;  anife-feeds,  half  aa 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyftery  the  fmell  of  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  niuft  be  proportionabJy  lef- 
lened, 
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Starch  Clyjier. 

Tak^  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces ; linfeed  oil,  half  s?i 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfier  may  be  admi- 
nifiered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  intellines 
and  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added;  in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Ajiringent 
ClyJler, 

Turpentine  Clyjier, 

Take  of  common  deco61ion,  ten  ounces ; Venice  turpeir- 
tine,  diffolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfler  is  proper  in  obftruBions  of  the  uri- 
nary pafTages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyjier, 

This  clyfler  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfler,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory 
or  putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in. the  latter. 

CC/’  We  think  it  unnecefTary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  . s ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above  forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS, 

EYE- Waters  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoft  every  perlon  pretending  to  be  pofTefied  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes;  I have  examined 
many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike, 
the  bafis  of  raofl  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  effe6ls  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reflore  the  tone  of 
the  parts  : hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations ; and  in  that  relaxed  ilate  of  the  parts  v/hich  is 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions ; but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubflances,  as  they  do 
not  diffoU'e  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

Cojlyrlum 
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CoUyrium  of  Alum, 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm  ; agitate  it  well  together  with 
the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  CoUyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  muft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes ; but  Ihould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

Vitriolic  CoUyrium, 

' Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  Diffolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
fiquor. 

This,  though  Ample,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moft  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  Vv'^eak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  {lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
pate  nature  the  afliflance  of  bleeding  and  bliflering  will  oltan 
be  neceifary. 

When  a ftrong  aflringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  uled.  I have  feen  a fo- 
lutlon  of  four  times  the  ftrength  ot  the  above  ufed  with  ma- 
nifefl  advantage. 

CoUyrium  of  Lead, 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Dilfolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occal^onally  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubflitute  inftead  of  this  the  colly- 
Ttum  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty- five  drops  of  his  Ex  trad  of  Lead  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 
addition,  will  in  many  cafes  anfwcr  very  well  as  a collyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former  ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS, 

^Onfections  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  flill 
^ to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moft  reformed  dirpenfatories. 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly, and  as  effedually  anrwered  by  a few  glaffes  of  wine 

or 
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or  grains  of  opium,  we  fiiall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  llightly. 

Japonic  Confeulion. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces  ; opium  diffolved  in  a 
fufhcient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
fimple  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  ele6iuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dole  of  this  eleduafy  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

Every  Apothecary’s  {hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  palfed  for  a confeRion- 
er’s  warehoufe.  They  poffefs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  clalfed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frelh  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from 
their  ftalks,  the  fiow’ers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part 
of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be 
pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,  into  a 
fmoth  mafs ; after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is 
commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till 
they  are  uniformly  mixed  \ but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if 
only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes, 

Take  a pound  of  red  role  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a con- 
lerve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrel,  i3c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and 
ufeiul  preparations  belojiging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or 

two 
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two  of  it,  diiTolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given 
as  a gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have 
any  confiderable  efFefts,  however,  it  muft  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes, 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft ; afterwards 
exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Prejervgs  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefli  vegetables 
firfl;  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubjedf  is  either  preferved  moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  lall 
is  the  moft  ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel, 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs  ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confe£lioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

TTTATER  readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables  ^ and  though  its  adion  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refmous  and  oily  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  decoctions  and 
infufions  of  vegetables  conflitute  a large,  and  not  imufeful, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moll  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  degodion,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometiraes 
days,  to  efFed. 

The  medicines  of  this  dais  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 

DecoSHon  of  Althaa. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfli-mallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  j w'ater,  three 
pints. 
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Boil  the  Ingredients  In  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  Is  coii- 
fumed  ; afterwards  flrain  the  decoftion  and  let  it  Hand  for 
fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  (harp  defluftions  upon  the  lungs,  this  de- 
co^fion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

^he  Common  Deco5fion, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  5 elder  Eowersi  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  flrain  the  decoftion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decodlion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyflers, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewile  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

DecoElion  of  Logwood, 

Boll  three  ounces  of  the  fhavlngs,  or  chips  of  logwood,  In 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  to 
this  deco6lion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  deco6lion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

LecoEiiori  of  the  Bark, 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,^  grofsiy  powdered,  ifi 
a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint  ; then  ft  rain  the  decoc- 
tion. If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added 
to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  mote  agreeable  and 
efficacious. 

Compound  'DecoBtcn  of  the  Bark, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofslT"^ 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  lov^i 
the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affe£led  with  a ftupor  but  with 
little  deliriuin* 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  iiouf- 

L)ecQBlm 
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Deco5fion  of  Sarfaparilla, 

Take  of  frefli  farfaparilla  root,  flic'ed  and  brulfed,  two 
Qunces  ; fliavings  of  gqaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over 
a flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding  towards 
the  eqd,  half  aa  ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms 
of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decocHon. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afliftant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  re- 
Ifores  flefh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
dife^fe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cuta- 
neous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
DecoBion  of  Woods, 

This  decodion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a balf  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  decodion  is  faid  to  be  fimllar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy^  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  Lifbon  diet  drink  : 

' Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces  ; liquorice  and  rneze- 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; fliavings  of  guaiacura  and 
f^llafr^s  wood,  of  each  one  ounce ; crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty- four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  ftrain 
the  decodion. 

This  decodion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

DecoWion  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle- fnake  root,  one  ounce ; water, 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

This  decodion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheurnatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  ftcin.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-daj,  or  pftner,  if 
thp  ftonqach  will  bear  it. 

White  Decodlion, 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  tw'o  ounces ; gum 
arable,  half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  ftrain  the  decodion. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with  or 
in^:lining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 

ftomach 
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Homacb  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
affiifled  with  fournefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  perfons  who 
are  fubje£l  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
fugar^  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin-* 
uamon-water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of'  this  decodion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

This  is  a propt^  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few 
others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a medi- 
cine requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to 
make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both 
trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops  ; fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce  y common  f\  rup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  exceffive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necelTary,  and  in 
great  reftleffnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples ; fyrup  of  popples, 
two  drachms ; fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  common  water, 
ef  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftrutffion  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Roche! 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  Dilfolve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half 
an  ounce. 

As  manna  fornetimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  llomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diffolved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following 
draught : 


Take 
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Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple ; common  water,  an 
ounce;  aromatic  tin6lure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  in« 
grcdients. 

Sweating  Draughts, 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindeferus,  two  ounces ; fait  of  hartfliorn, 
five  grains ; firnple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  efFe£ls,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink'freely  of  warm  water-grueJ,  or  of  fome  OLher 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple;  water,  an 
ounce  ; fimple  fynip,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a Wronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,*  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

Electuaries  are  generally  compofeid  of  the  lighter 
powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mu- 
cilage, into  fuch  a confiftence,  that  the  powders  may  neither 
feparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftiff  for  fwallow- 
ing.  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  ele61uaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  iii 
them,  fliould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities ; as  aftrin^ 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extraflion  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceffary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
preffed  out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confiftence,  in  an  earthen  veffel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ftirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that 
are  both  ripe  and  frefti  may  be  preffed  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling.  4 
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Lenitive  Ek^uary^ 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ; coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  ahd 
of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pov/- 
ders  together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup, 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  ele£fuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  ele£luary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  aftive 
medicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  ele61uary  of  CaJJia, 

Electuary  for  the  Byfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confeftion,  two  ounces ; Locatelli^s 
balfam,  one  ounce ; rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fyrup  of  marfiimallows,  enough  to  make  an  eleftuary.  ' 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative 
is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  rer\ders  this  a 
very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  expreffed  in 
the  title^ 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conflitution  may  require* 

Electuary  for  the  Eplepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  of  pow-? 
dered  tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; fimple 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

Dr.  Mead  dire6fs  a drachm  of  an  elefluary  fimilar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
Ipace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro-* 
ceeds  from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhea. 

Take  of  lenitive  ele6luary,  three  ounces ; jalap  and  rhu« 
barb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms  ; nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleftuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 
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The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg, 
two  or  three  times  a day ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  electuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  ele£iuary 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  lenitive  eleftuary,  two  ounces ; balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleftuary. 
The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Ele Fluary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
eleftuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
aflifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  he£lic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  ftead. 

El e Fluary  for  the  Piles, 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur  one  ounce  ; cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce  ; treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
eleftuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

EleFluary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a day. 

Ele Fluary  for  the  Rheumatfm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  of  an- 
timony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half ; gum  guaiacum,  ia 
powder,  an  ounce  j fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  eleffuary. 

In  obflinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  ele6fuary  may  be  taken 
twice  a- day  with  confiderable  advantage. 
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EMULSIONS. 

•pMuLsioNS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  cam- 
phor, triturated  with-  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
fimilar  fubftances,  are  like  wife  rendered  mifcible  with  water 
by  the  intervention  oC  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ; bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  ' a marble 
mortar ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion  j afterwards  let  it  be  ftrained. 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceffary,  thefe  emulfions 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm ; fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen;  white  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in 
a ftone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ; then 
ftrain  the  liquor,  and  diflblve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of 
cam'^phor,  a table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  diftblved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expe(5toration.  . In  obftinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-d.ay» 
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Oily  Emulfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
^wo  drachms ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce ; fhake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  addj  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
t)ifpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours, 

EXTRACTS. 

|7'Xtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubje£l;  in  water, 
^ and  evaporating  the  ftrained  deco6lion  to  a due  ccn- 
fiftence.  By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  a61;iv^e  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indilfoluble  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  fhare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how'- 
ever,  is  not  the  oUly  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extra6fs ; fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  reffified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extraffs  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c. ; but,  as  they  require  a trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a private  prafHtioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a profelfed  druggifl,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
prafUce. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

jnOMENTATioNS  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm ; or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be 
anfwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a view 
to  heighten  its  effedls,  aa  anodynes,  aromatics^  aftringents^ 
&c.  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  moft  ufeful 
medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 
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Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  ot  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces ; elder  flowers* 
half  an  ounce ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftraiii  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  exprefles*  is  ufed  for  re- 
lieving acute  pain » 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce ; red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  tor  a little,  and.  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  ex- 
ternal complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
jhceas,  flatulent  colics,  uneaflnefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  are  fr'equently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo* 
men  and  region  of  the  flomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Cotnmon  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flower?,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces,;  water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boil- 
ing, pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
fnall  require  ; but  thefe  are  not  always  necefl'ary. 

Emollient  Fo7nentation . 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decoftion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

^ Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce;  granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce  ; alum,  two  drachms ; frnith’s  forge  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of 
one-third ; then  flrain  the  remaining  decoftion,  and  diflblve 
it  in  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLE  S. 

However  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  m^y  appear, 
they  are  by  no  m6ans  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom 
indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable 
fymptoms ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  of  the 
toifigue  and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers 
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and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fotnetimes  re- 
move the  diforder ; and  in  the  former  few  things  are  more 
refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth 
frequently  wafhed  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where  ; and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufefni 
gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  beft  effeft  when  injefted  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces;  honey,  one  ounce;  nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

Common  Gargle, 

Take  of  rofe- water,  fix  ounces ; fyrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  afls 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight 
quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint ; tinffure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce;  honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marflimallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs : boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be 
confumed  ; then  flrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoiiiac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro- 
mote the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
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little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles ; that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contrafl- 
ing the  emunflories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours ; that  a decoflion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  effeft,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be 
added ; by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely  ; a circumftance  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

ttEgetables  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
^ by  infufion  as  by  decoflion ; and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other  ; fince  boiling  is 
found  to  dilTipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubfiances,  without  more  fully  extradling  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefli 
ouantities  of  the  fubjedf,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  adlive  parts ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  aftive 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  of 
thrice  a day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table- fpoonfu Is  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  befi;  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
ilomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
' that; 
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that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day, 

Infiijion  of  Carduus. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedidlus, 
or  blelTed  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours, 
without  heat ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Linfeed, 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls ; liquorice  root,  fliced, 
half  an  ounce ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  (land 
to  infufe  by  the  fire' for  fome  hours,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  peBoral  infufion.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water ; 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 

Infufion  of  rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water, 
a quart  ^ vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half 
a drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  vefTel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having 
itrained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menjes^  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  hxmorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  affringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  like- 
wife  makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
effe6f,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  tamarinds  and  Senna, 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce ; fenna,  and  cryflals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  w'ater  ; afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  flrained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tin£lure  added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may 
leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryflals  of  tartar. 

Z z 4 This 
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This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half'hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  cleco£lion  of  tamarinds  and 
Jenna, 


Take  of  Spanidi  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce  ; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  brained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
an  half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  ohbrudions  of  the  breab,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  Ihaved,  muftard-feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  vefTel, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  a£fion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muftard,  it  will  make  the  ' antijcoihutic 
infufion, 

JULEPS. 

The  bafis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one- fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fufheient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  lharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep, 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
ten  drops;  double- refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  boiling 
diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  firft  with  the 
fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar ; laftly,  add  the  water  by 
degrees,  and  ftrain  the  liquor. 
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In  liyfterlcal  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  Ifomach  will  bear  k. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces  ; Jamaica 
pepper- water,  two  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms ; fyrap 
of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreffion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obflruftions  -of  the  breaft,  two 
fable- fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  lour 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep, 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mulk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon and  pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  afTeftions,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Diffolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefli  lemon-juice,  flrained  ; when  the  effervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces ; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Diffolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July  flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
Sammation,  this  Julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
4 fpoonful 
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fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimo- 
nial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
Ifomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame 
effedls  as  Dr.  Jameses  Powder, 

MIXTURES. 

A Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpe£f,  that  it 
receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extra^ls, 
and  other  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved. ' A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eledluary  : 
befides,  there  are  medicines  which  a6t  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form. 

Aftringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water  and  csommon  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; Japonic  confe6i;ion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofmg  every  fecond  or  third 
day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture, 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces  5 vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce:  fyrup  of 
ginger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftruclions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Ahf orient  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water;  fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidi- 
ties, this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correft 
thefe,  or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken 
for  a dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a day.  To  a very 
young  child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fuflicient. 
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When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  chil- 
dren with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture, 

Diflblve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water  ; and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes ; then  add,  of  peppermint-water, 
two  ounces,  limple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frelh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc« 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Sq^uill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce  ; fyrup  of  marflimallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expeftoration,  and  the  feci^- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

Ot WITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  applica- 
tion to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do 
not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftanccs  as  raay  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and  fuch 
like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
infert  only  a few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of 
a more  aftive  nature  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Telkw  Bafilicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  v/ax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  add,  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
ly.Qunds  and  ulcers. 
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Ointment  of  Calamine, 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; white  wax,  and  ca^ 
iamine  ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  cala- 
mine ilone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome 
part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil 
and  wax  previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them 
till  quite  cold.  .. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner'* s Cerate^  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  bums 
and  excoriations  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment, 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds  ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half;  yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  tiie  place  of  Althce  Ointment,  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointment, 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax, 
two  drachms  ; lutty  prepared,  one  ounce;  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
confiftence,  if  tw^o  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it, 

Amther, 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife  well  prepared,  two  drachms;  hogs’  lard, 
arxl  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  foet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfefiUy  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

Iffue  Ointment, 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifli  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces,  of  yellow  bafillcum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blifters,  in 
CJider  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment 
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Ointment  of  Lead, 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint;  w’hite  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of 
the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  pre- 
vioufly  melted  together,  continually  Hirring  them  till  quite 
cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  afiringent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  Ikin  over  the 
part,  as  in  fcalding,  8cc. 

Mercurial  Ointment, 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces ; hogs’  lard,  throe  ounces; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
fe£Hy  extinguifhed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon"  the  fkin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms ; effence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make 
them  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afleOed,  wdll  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  heft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  wLen  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmeli. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint  ; white  wax  and  fpermaetti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  witli  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifldy  llirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
the  White  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefli  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water;  fhake  them  W'ell  together  in  a wide 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment, 

■ ■ This 
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This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  f6f 
recent  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth,} 
or  the  parts  affefted  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointmentj 
two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Lilesr 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ; liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce ; fpirit  of  harfhorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  Ikin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moll  efficacious  remedies ; and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leflen  or  carry  off  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obllinate  rheu-. 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

Medicines  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
difagreeable  talle,  or  fmell,  makes  it  neceffary  that 
they  Ihould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moll  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that 
is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills, 
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as  they  often  lie  for  a confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach 
before  they  are  diflblved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  efFe£l. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning 
the  dofe  we  (hall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  ; 
as  one,  two,  three,  &c, 

Campojing  PUL 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains ; Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  oecafion 
requires. 

F(ztid  PUL 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  neceffary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afHi6led  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  PUL 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extra£l  of  hemlock,  and  adding 
to  it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe 
the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  PUL 

Take  of  purified  qulckfilver  and  honey,  each  half  ao 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfectly  extinguifhed ; then  add,  of  Cafiile 
foap,  two  drachms,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a fufficient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confidence  for 
pills. 
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When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or  five 
will  be  neceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a Mercurial  purging  PUL 

Mercurial  fublimate  PUL 

Diffolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muft 
be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  Only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  wormsj 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer's  PUL 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury>  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  ; extra6f  of  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether ; afterwards  add  the  extraft,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into 
pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obftinate  cutaneous  diforders  ; and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife 
produced  excellent  effe6fs.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keep- 
ing moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught 
of  deco.ffion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 


- * See  a paper  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
Literary  ElTays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 
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Purging  puts. 

Take  of  fuccoforine  aloes,  and  Cafllle  foap,  each  two 
drachms ; of  fimple  fyrup,  a fulEcient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent 
and  flomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  extra£f  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiftence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  tho  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caflile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprelTes,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 

Stomachic  PUL 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  drachms  5 powdered  rhu- 
barb and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint, 
thirty  drops ; fimple  fyrup^  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for 
invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills, 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half;  gum 
ammoniac, ' and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  afthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-d.ay,  or  oftner,  if  the  fto- 
mach  will  bear  them. 

3 A Strength- 
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Strengthening  PilL 

Take  foft  extraft  of  the  bark,  ancf  fait  of  Heel,  each  a 
drachm.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  as  the  cholorofts^  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a- day. 

PLASTERS. 

pLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  accord- 
^ ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breafts  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding  ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  fliould  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  eompofition  of  the 
plafter ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils 
any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a plafter  of  a proper  confiftence,  which  make  the  bafts  of 
fcveral  other  plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofttions,  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  fhould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Common  Plajier, 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  ftx  pints  ; litharge,  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel : after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if 
it  be  of  a proper  confiftence  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole 
may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preffed  out  of  it 
with  the  hands. 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied'  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and 
defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary  in  fuch- 
cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a bafis  lor 
Other  plafters, 

Adhefmc 
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Jdhefive  Plafter, 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound ; of  Burgundy 
^kch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  iifed  for  keeping  on  othet 
drefTmgs, 

Anodyne  Plajler^ 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and^  when  It  i's  cool- 
. ing,  rhik  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  iii  acute  pains,  efpecially  \ 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

Plifiering  Plafter, 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine^  fix  ounces  \ yellow  wax,  two 
ounces ; Spanifli  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; pow- 
dered tiiuftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  arid  While  it  is 
Warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate 
it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  arid  Wax  are  fuf- 
iciently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually 
llirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  fel- 
dom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confiftence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  arid  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  effe61s  are 
blunted,  arid  it  is  apt  to  run  ; While  pitch  and  refin  render  it  ^ 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fripplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointmerit  a fufficient 
quantity  of  powdefed  flies;  or  by  forming  them  into  a paft@ 

With  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plafter, 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds ; gum  ammo- 
biac  and  galbanUm^  ftrained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentiile,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  difcufi* 
fing  indolent  trimours; 

Mercurial  Plcfien 

Take  of  cotrimon  plafter,  one  pound;  of  giirn  amnioriiac, 
ftrained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  Wheii 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  Of  quick-filver,  previoufly  extin- 
guiftied  by  tritUrcj  With  three  ounces  of  hog's  lard, 
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This  plader  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plafter, 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  aa 
ounce  and  a half  \ black  pepper,  .or  capficum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plalier,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine 
powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  llomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  affec- 
tions. A little  of  the  expreffed  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops 
of  the  effential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
is  applied. 

I’his  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antlhyjleric  Plajler, 

Warm  Plajler, 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce ; blifterlng  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  muft  be  made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering 
plafter. 

Wav:  Plafter. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  refin,  half  a 
pound ; mutton  fu^t,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 
together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Mellkt  Pf after.  It  is 
a proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes  wj[^re  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceffary. 

POWDERS. 

is  one  of  the  moft  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
can  be  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  dif- 
a^reeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 
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The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  dilEcult  to  powder, 
ihould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  ; but  thofe  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
rbeir  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vefTels  clofely  flopped.  In- 
deed, no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure 
deftroyed. 

AJlringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes^  and  other  hemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole, 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; cin- 
namon, one  ounce ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  in- 
gredients be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aflringent  powder,  is  given  in  fluxes, 
and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  neceffary, 
in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  rnake  the  Powder  of 
Bole  with  Oplumy  which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  effica- 
cy. It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former, 
but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce ; ginger,  one 
drachm  ; nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm  and 
a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeflion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  iij.  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes, 
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Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  oua 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  intc^ 
twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a*dayj^  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  mgredients  be  pounded^ 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  qf  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-dayj^ 
according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar>  each  one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  wh^re  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cool- 
ing laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  Heel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  tw'O  ounces  ; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obftruftions  of  the  menfes^  and  other  cafes  where  flee! 
is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  walked  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorijic  Powder, 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder. 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obfiinate  rheumatifms,  and 
other  cafes  where  it  is  necelTary  to  excite  a copious  fwea^v 
this  powder  may  be  adminiflered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome 
warm  diluting  liquor. 

Iform, 
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Worm-powders, 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce ; 
^thiops  mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together, 
and  divide  the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed, 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm-powder, 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple ; fcammony  and  ca- 
lomel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar 
for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  muft  be  leflened  according  to 
their  age. 

Jf  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr,  Alllon  gave  it  to  the 
mount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
^dminifiered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and  af- 
terwards. 

Powder  for  the  Tape-worm, 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  pow- 
der. About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel 
and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains ; gum  gamboge, 
fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  muft  be  finely  powdered  and 
given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is 
moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently 
about,  now  and  then  drinking  a difti  of  weak  green  tea,  till 
the  worm  is  pafled.  If  the  powder  of  the  fern  produces 
naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice 
of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fee  ret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  forne  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  Ring,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can 
fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  Ij 
feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  adlive  medi„ 
cine,  and  ought  to  be 'taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  pre, 
feribed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongeft  patient;  it  muft,  there^ 
fare,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conftitution, 
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SYRUPS. 

oYrups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
^ confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  ; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
elediuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
fimple  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other  ; 
efpecially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a ftate  of  ferment- 
ation ; and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  muft  keep 
whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for ; but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  fhops 
are  unneceffary. 

Simple  Syrup, 

Is  made  by  diflblving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marffimallows  may 
likev/ife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup,  may  diiTolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warni  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  flrained,  and  (uflered  to  ftand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  afili^led  with  flatulency.  I,t 
may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  tv/enty-four  hours.  After  the 
liq[aor  has  been  flrained,  and  has  flood  to  fettle  for  fome 
time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its 
weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  diflblved  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS, 

Tj  Ectified  fpirit  is  the  dire6I  menftruum  of  the  refina 
and  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extrads  thefe 
aSive  principles  from  fundry  fubflances,  which  yields  them 
to  water,  either  not  at  allj  or  only  in  part. 

It 
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It  diflblves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubllances  irj 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the 
tin61ures  prepared  with  rectified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poffefling  many  of  the  moft  ef- 
fential  virtues  of  hmples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances, 
it  will  be  neceffary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinftures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  redified 
fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  TinBure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days ; then  llrain  off  the 
tindure. 

This  fimple  tindure  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coflly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  top 
cold  for  the  ftomach. 

Compound  TinBure  of  the  Barh 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed ; then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days, 
in  a clofe  veffel  ; afterwards  ffrain  oflf  the  tindure. 

This  tindure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Volatile  Fat  id  TinBure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently 
fhakirig  it ; then  flrain  the  tindure. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings,  A 
tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup- 
of  penny-royal  tea, 

Volatlk 
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Volatile  ^in^sre  of  Gum  Guaiacum, 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a velTel  well  Hopped, 
for  a few  days  \ then  llrain  off  the  tin^ure^. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tin6Iurc 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infuffon  of  water  trefoil^  twice 
pf  thrice  a day, 

^inElure  of  Black  Hellehore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  root^  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed, 
in  a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days ; theq  filter 
the  tindlure  through  paper.  A fcniple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tindure  a colour. 

In  obllmtlions  of  the  menfes,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  teat 
twice  u-day. 

^firingent  "Vin5!ure. 

Digell  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  ; afterwards  llrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tindure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
aftringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  morea 
pi  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day, 

*Tin5ltire  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes-, 

Take  of  gum  myrrh  an  ounce  and  a fialf ; hepatic  aloes 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  redified  fpirits,  for  fix;  days,  in  a gentle 
heat ; then  llrain  the  tindure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  fome,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green 
wounds, 

^inHure  of  Opium^  or  Liquid  Laudanum* 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces ; fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  DilTolve 
the  opium,  lliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  it ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  llrain  off 
the  tindure. 

^ A very  good  tindure  of  guaiacum,  for  dornelllc  ufe,  may  be 
made  by  infuflng  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of 
rum  or  brandy. 
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twenty-five  drops  of  this  tin6lure  contain  aboqt  a 
grain  of  opium,  the  common  4ofe  may  be  ffom  twenty  t(| 
thirty  drops. 

Sacred  ^inSlure^  or  SCinSfure  of  Biera  Pkra. 

Take  qf  fqc^torine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ^ Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe 
in  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  oi  brandy,  for 
a week,  frec^uently  fhaking  the  bottle?  then  flrain  off  the 
tindure. 

This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  pf  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit ; but  is  thought  to  have  better  effefts, 
|aken  in  fmali  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe^  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  TinBure  of  Senna. 

Take  pf  fenna,  one  ounce:  jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and 
crearn  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  pf  French  brandy  for  a week  ; then  flrain 
the  tinfture,  and  add  tP  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  ail  the  purpofe 
pf  the  Elixir  Salutis,  and  of  Daffy* s.  Elixir. 

'|"he  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces^ 

^mSlure  of  Spanifh,  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ounces ; fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days ; then  flrain  off  the  tinfture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  flimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affefiled  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it, 

^inPlure  of  the  Balfam  of  F oh., 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine>  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  diffolved ; then  flrain  the  tindlure. 

This  tinfilure  pofTefTes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea-fpoonfu! 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  But  the 
bell  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindure, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
y^hat  is  commonly  called  the  Baljamk  Syrup. 

Tinifurs 
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^inEfure  of  Rhubarb, 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lefTer  carda^ 
mon  feeds,  half  an  ounce ; brandy,  two  pints,  Digefl  for 
a week,  and  ftrain  the  tindure. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  have  a vinous  tlnfl^re  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tiriBure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tindures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  intellines,  fjuxes,  cholicky  and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dole  is  from^  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumftances  pf  the  patient,  and 
fhe  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirlt,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  ftiaking  the  bottle ; 
afterwards  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops* 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms  ; fuccotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms ; lefler  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce;  French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  @r 
three  days,  and  then  firain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  fiomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ouno^ 
to  an  ounce  and  ^ half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces ; Curaffao  orangeSj^ 
one  ounce ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  at  ounce.  Let  the 
ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in 
two  pints  of  French  brandy  j afterwards  firain  out  the  elixir. 

7 This 
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This  is  an  excellent  ftomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  iri- 
4lgeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints^,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  of  VitrioL 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tinfturOj  one  pint ; dil  of  vitriol^ 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfle- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflifted  with  flatulencios 
arifmg  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftoma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  effedf.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  in- 
fufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fhouid  be  taken  when  the 
fiomach  is  mofl  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine, 

DilTolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  recflified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifrn,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  dlflblved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  EJfence. 

Spirit  of  Minder  eras. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  efiervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufefui  in  promoting  a difeharge  both  by 

be  {kin  and  urinary  paflage.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  toraife  a fweat,  half  an  crnnce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  effe61. 

VINEGARS. 

'^Inegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 

^ a fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufefui  medicine  both 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  difoxders,  Its  je{fe£li^  are,  to 

cool 
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cool  the  blood,  quench  thirftj  counteraH  a teiidency  to 
trefa6H0rti  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It 
likewife  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes 
excites  a copious  fvveat,  where  the  w^rm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutafy  ibva- 
cuatiort. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfterlc  affec- 
tions, are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and 
nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe 
alfo  in  corre61ing  many  poilbrious  fubftances,  when  takeii 
into  the  ftomach  ; and  in  promoting  their  expulfionj  by  the 
different  emimflorles,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  like- 
wife to  extraB,  in  tolerable  perfeBion,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubftances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifli 
or  red  colour.  It  alfo  aflifts  or  coincides  with  the  intentiori 
of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feVeral  other  valuable 
medicinesi 

Thefe  effeBs,  however,  are  not  t6  be  expeBed  froM  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  froth  fuck 
as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  beft  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceffary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dif> 
tilled ; but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
apparatus,  we  fhall  not  infert  it. 

Vintgdr  of  TLHhargt, 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound ; ftrong  vinegar,  twd 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  Ihaking  the  veffel  \ then  filter  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poffeffed  of  fome 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafe^ 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilat  nature  with  the  above  has  of  fate 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe  and 
extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract  of  Sa^ 
iurn^  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound ; vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earther^ 

pipkin> 
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pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour,, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  ftood  to 
fettlcj  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 
for  ufe. 

With  this  extra6l  Goulard  makes  his  vegetQ-mlneral  wa- 
fer  which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 
&c. 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointriients,  powders, 

Vinegar  of  Rofes* 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound ; ftrong  vinegar^  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veffel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat ; and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  €mbrocation  for  headachs, 
See.  . 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces ; diftilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat,  afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effedls  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
occafioned  by  a load  of  vifeid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according 
to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to 
aft  as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
muft  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with 
cinnamon  water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor^ 
to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION, 

Lime  iVater, 

P>OUK  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
^ frefh  burnt  quicklime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together ; then  fuffer  the  whole  to  ftand  at 
reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  veffels  clofely 
flopt. 

Sse  Collar  mm  of  Leado 
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The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  is  prepared  ia 
the  fame  mannet. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel ; in  which 
Cafe,  from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 


Compound  Lime  Water*, 


Take  {havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound ; liquo- 
rice  root,  one  ounce  j faffafras  bark,  half  an  ounce ; corL 
ander  feeds,  three  drachms  ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infuie  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  llrain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  Impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but 
alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water, 

Diflblve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint  of 
cinnamon  water. 

If  a flronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is.  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers^ 
and  confume  proud  fleffi. 


Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diffolved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  arid 
other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt 
in  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  part. 


Lar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  far, 
and  ftir  them  flrongly  together  wdth  a wooden  rod : after 
they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for 
life 

Though 
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Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the  charadfer 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  polTefles  feme  medicinal 
virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions, 
and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  flomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
flomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner, 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A Great  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
in  the  fhops,  and  are  flill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 
tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
andftomach.  We  (hall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe 
which  are  beft  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a flill  being  now  generally  utider- 
flood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  dire6lions  for  that 
purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water, 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ; 
and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water, 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half ; 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffes,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hylleric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 


spearmint  Water. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny^* 
royal  water. 
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Both  thefe  are  ufefpl  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  efpi^cially  when  it  prdceeds  from  indigeftion, 
or  cold  vifcid  phlegrh.  They  are  Tkewife  ufeful  in  fome 
colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ilornach,  &c.  particularly 
the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  elTedfs  as  the  diftilled  water. 

Rofe  Water, 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds water,  two 
gallons.  Difiil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
fiavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water, 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; water,  a gallon 
and  a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  dillilled  water,  and  may  in  moil  cafes 
fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  v/aters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water ^ 

*^AKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water, 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water, 

WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey, 

Boil  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  curdled;  then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes^  and  in  a diabetes^  or  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a day.  If  it  ftiould  occa- 
lion  vomiting,  it  may'  be  diluted. 

Mujiard 
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Mujiard  Wheyo 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruifed  muftard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfeftly  feparated ; afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leaft  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  -of  a little  fugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dole  is  an  ordinary  tea- cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day% 

Scorhiitic  Whey, 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expefted  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex  - 
preffed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
fcurvy-grafs,  and  water-creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c. 
Thefe  are  cooling  plealant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

The  effe6ls  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
Ipiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effe61s,  have  an  aflringent  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  ffrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftdmach  and 
inteftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftraining 
immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafs 
, off  freely  by  the  different  emimftories,  and  gently  open  the 
body.  The  effe^ls  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however, 
much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

Ail  fweet  v/ines  contain  a glutinous  fubflance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  v/ill  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fliould  contain 
fullv  as  much  fpirit. 
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From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  mufl  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  charafter,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poffeffing  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a merijiruum  for  extrafting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances;  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid ; by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  a61  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and  alfo 
to  diftblve  fome  bo&ies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impreg- 
nate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  See, 

Anthelmintic  Wine, 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wiae  for  a few  days,  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  aftlidted  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable : it 
muft,  however,  have  ftill  better  effe^ls  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine, 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ; Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  hear, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle ; 
afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper  two  drachms ; mruntain  wine, 
two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain  out 
the  wine  for  life. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
indigeftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 

JpecacuG7iha 
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Ipecacuanha  Wine* 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infu^fe  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the 
tinfture. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs  are 
too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine* 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces ; cinnamon  and  mace’ 
of  each  two  drachms;  Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle ; then 
pafs  the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obftru6lions  of  the  menfes^  this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  fliarpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine* 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine 
for  five  or  fix  days ; then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in 
places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife 
to  thofe  who  recover  flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
affifts  digeftion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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although  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided 
in  the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoflible  en- 
tirely to  banifh  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine, 
a fcience  that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  man- 
kind, and  continues  therefore  to  be  tpore  infeQed  with  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  per- 
fons  having  exprefled  their  opinion  that  a Gloflary  would 
make  this  work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following 
concife  explanation  of  tlie  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has 
been  added  in  compliance  with  their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil 
the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  intelli- 
gible and  ufeful  to  «11  ranks  and  claffes  of  mankind.  ' 


A. 

Abdomen.  The  belly. 

Abforbents.  Vdfels  that  convey  the  nourilhment  from  the 
intefi ines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavi- 
ties into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony.  Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Adujl.  Dry,  warm. 

Antifpnfinodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 

Aptha.  Small  whitilh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

AJirittion.  A tightening  or  lefTening. 

Atrabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a 
certain  temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  fpare  habit,  &c.  which  the  ancients  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  the  air  a bilisy  or  the  black  bile. 
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B 

Bile^  or  GalL  A fluid  wflich  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  pafles  into  the  inteffinesj 
in  order  to  promote  digeftion. 

Cacochymie.  An  unhealthy  flate  of  the  body. 

Caries*  A rottennefs  of  the  bonel 

Chyle,  A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  in> 
teflines,  and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood 
to  fupply  the  'wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic,  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofuion  to 
acute. 

Circulation,  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  Is  driven  by 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comat  of e.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Glanf  A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate,  A compound  gland. 

Contagion,  Infe£lious  matter. 

Cutis,  The  fkin. 

Cutaneous,  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fldn.- 

Crijis,  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  DeciAve  or  important. 

Critical  Days,  The  fourth,  Afth,  feventli,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-Arft, 
are  by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufe 
febrile  complaints  have  been  ohferved  to  take  a decilive 
change  at  thefe  periods. 

D. 

Debility,  Weaknefs. 

Delirium,  A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm,  A membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the  chefl 
from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic,  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

Dtcijlic,  Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  rnedicines  as  are  vio- 
lent or  harfh  in  their  operation. 

E. 

Ernpyema,  A coHeQion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bfeaft, 
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Endemic,  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diflrift  of  country. 
Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infe6lious. 

Exacerbation,  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 

F. 

Fceces,  Excrements. 

Foetid,  Emitting  an  offenfivc  fmell. 

Foetus,  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the 
proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent,  Producing  wind. 

Fungus,  Proud  flefh. 

G. 


Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Gummata  excrefcences. 

Ganglia  J 

GymnajUc.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  re- 
Itore  health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an 
important  branch  of  medicine. 

H. 

HeSlic  Fever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending 
a bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 
difeafe. 

Tdcemorrhoids,  The  piles. 

Haemorrhage,  Difcharge  of  blood. 

Hypochondriaeijm.  Low  fpirits. 

Hypochondriac  vijeera.  The  liver,  fpleen,  &;c.  To  termed 
from  their  fituation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 

I. 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Impojihume.  A colleftion  of  purulent  matter. 

Injlammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  adlion 
of  the  veflels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

L. 

Ligature.  Bandage. 

Lixivium.  Ley. 


M. 

Miliary,  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall  puflules  refembling  the 
feeds  of  millet. 

Morbific^ 
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Morbific,  Capfing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Mucus.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c, 

Myfentery,  A double  membrane  which  connects  the  intes- 
tines to  the  back  bone. 

N. 

Nervous,  Irritable. 

Naufea,  An  inclination  to  voniit. 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

P. 

PeSloral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  orthe  breaft. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  Situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a 
bafon. 

Peritonaeum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  inteilines. 

Pericardium,  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perjpiration.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 
Ikin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 

Phlogijlon.  Is  here  ufed  to  Signify  fomewhat  rendering  the 
air  unfit  for  the  purpoSes  of  refpiration. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a Subfiance  formed  of 
coaguiable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 
vefSels. 

Pus,  Matter  contained  in  a boil. 

R. 

Regimen,  Regulation  of  diet. 

Redium.  The  flraight  gut,  in  which  the  faeces  are  con- 
tained. 

Refpiration.  The  a£t  of  breathing. 

S.  , 

Saliva,  The  fluid  Secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  condir 
tioned  fore, 

Scirthous.  A flate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough,  A part  Separated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuration. 

Spafm.  A difeafed  contraSHon. 

Spine,  The  back  bone. 

Styptlcm 
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Styptic,  A medicine  for  flopping  the  dlfcbarge  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition 
of  fenfation  and  though t^ 

T. 

Tales,  A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Temperament,  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
generally  reckoned  four,  viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U. 

Vertigo.  Giddinefs. 

Ulcer  An  ill  conditioned  fore. 

Ureters,  Tw^o  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  The  canal  \vhich  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
bladder. 
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j^BLUTIONSy  Jewifli  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  103. 

Ahortion  'i  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  531..  Means  of  prevention, 
532.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ihid. 

Ahjcejfesy  how  to  be  treated,  308.  573. 

Accidents,  See  Cafualties, 

Acids i of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  183.  In  putrid  fe- 
vers, 199.  Not  fuitable  to  the  mealies,  242. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  548.  Method 
of  cure,  749. 

Achworth,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  be- 
ing affli6led  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of  their 
ill  treatment,  555,  notCy 

Addifon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  95. 

JEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  afthma,  409.  Is 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  444. 

. JEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  263. 

Africans y their  treatment  of  children,  1 1 , note. 

Agaric  of  the  pa^k,  its  merit  as  a llyptic,  577.  Method  of  gather- 
ing,  preparing,  and  applying  It,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture.,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  48, 
Is  too  much  negleded  in  favour  of  manufacliires,  ibid.  Gar- 
deningthe  mofi;  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  53. 

Ague,  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfoncan  mlPiake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  147.  Caufes  of,  148.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often 
go  off,  without  medicine,  150.  Medical  treatment  of,  151. 
Often  degenerates  into  obllinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  ra- 
dically cured,  154.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 
lied pn  in,  155.  Children  how  to  be  treated  In,  ibid.  Pre- 
ventive medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfliy  countries,  156. 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  30.  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  mofi:  obfiinate  diforders  in  children,  33.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwholefome  rdr,  37.  49. 

The 
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The  qualities  of,  a^t  more  fenfibly  on  the  body,  than  is 
rally  imagined,  75.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified, 
:hW.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumftances,  76, 
The  air  in  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  Houfes 

ought  to  be  ventilated  daily j 78.  The  danger  attending  fmall 
apartments,  Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  confines  thepa  to  town 

ought  to  fieep  in  the  country,  High  walls  obftrudl  the  free 
cun^ent  of  air,  79.  Trees  fiiould  not  be  planted  too  near  to 
houfes,  Frelh  air  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  fide,  80.  The 
fick  in  hofpitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  than 
from  their  diforders,  iiiJ.  Wholefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
S4.  The  changeablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold, 
126.  Thofe  who  keep  mofi:  within  doors,  the  moil  fenfible  of 
thefe  ch^mges,  127.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againfi,  128.  Freih  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than 
medicine,  139.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  145.  160.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  pntrid  fevers,  195.  Mufi:  be  kept  cool  and 
freih  in  iick  chambers  under  this  diforder,  199.  Change  of,  one 
of  the  moil  effeclual  remedies  for  the  hooping-cough,  285.  The 
qualities  of,  a material  confideration  for  ailhmatic  patients,  408. 
The  vanoiis  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  614. 
Confined,  how  to  try,  and  purify,  Method  of  recovering 

perfons  poifoned  by  foul  air,  615,  Freih,  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance in  fainting  fits,  622. 

Aikeny  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fra^ures,  re- 
commended, 594,  note. 

Alcalii  cauilic,  recommended  in  the  ilone,  327,  How  to  prepare 
it,  ibid.  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conilitution  of  the  body, 
62.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of'hunger  and  thiril,  fufficient  for  re- 
gulating the  due  quantity  of,  63.  The, quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceflary  with  our  animal 
food,  65.  To  what  the  bad  effedls  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
65.  Water,  good  and  bad,  diilinguiflied,  66.  Inquiry  into 
the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inflruftions  for  the  due 
making  of  them,  69.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adulterated  by  bakers,  70.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food, 
ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  71.  Meals  ought  to  be 
taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Long  falling  injurious  both  to  old 
and  young,  73.  Breakfafts  and  fuppers,  Changes  of  diet 

ought  to  be  gradually  made,  74.  General  obfervations  on,  649. 

Amaurojis.  See  Gutta ferena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  513. 

Amufements,  fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfon^,  51. 
Ought  always  to  be  of  an  adive  kind,  85. 

Ana/arca.  See  Dropfy. 

Anger,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conilitution,  1 12.  Tra,n- 
quillity  of  mind  elfential  to  health,  ibid. 
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jhlmdl  ^00^,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  i8.  Animals  tot 
die  of  thetofelves,  unfit  for  food,  63.  Overdriven  cattle  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  64.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
65.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  feurvy,  Ih'id.  In- 
jurious to  many  habits,  649. 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourifliment  of,  ftated,  94. 

Anthony*^  fire,  St.  See  Eryfipelas, 

Aphthae..  See  Thrujh. 

Apoplexy,  who  mofi;  liable  to  this  dlforder,  410.  Ca'ufes,  IIU. 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  -41 1.  Cautions  to  perfons  of 
an  apopleflic  make,  41  3. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  of,  687, 

Apparel,  See  Clothing. 

Appetite,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  417. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 72. 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  colllvcnefs,  415,  note. 

Arfenic,  the  effects  of,  on  the  flomach,  474.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  ibid. 

Arts.  See  ManufaBures. 

Af cites.  See  Dropjy, 

Affes  milk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  179.  Inflrudlons  for 
taking  it,  ibid, 

AJlhma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  Its 
caufes,  406.  Symptoms,  407,  Regimen,  Medical  treat- 

ment, 408,  Remedies  proper  in  the  moift  afihma,  409. 

Atmo/phere,  See  Air. 

B. 

Bair&  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  369. 

Balfams,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  691.  Locatelli^s 
balfam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages,  tight,  produce  moft  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fraftured  bones,  595. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  befl  antidote  for  failors  againfi:  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coaft,  47.  How  to  be  adminifiered  in  the  ague,  lyi. 
Diftinclion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decoflion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubftance,  1 53.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  1 55.  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminiftered 
by  clyfter,  156.  Cold  water  the  befi:  menftruura  for  extra  fling 
the  virtues  of  this  drug,  185.  How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
putrid  fever„  202  ; and  in  the  eryfipelas,  252.  In  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  263.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey, 
274.  In  the  hooping-cough,  288.  A good  medicine  in  vo- 
miting, when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  317. 
Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  321.  Is  good 
againft  the  piles,  336;  and  worms,  368.  Its  ufe  dangerous 
for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  385.  A good  remedy  in  the 
Xing’s  evil,  401 ; and  in  the Jliior  alhus,  529, 
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water,  how  made,  165’. 

Barrennefs  in  women,  the  general  caules  of,  542.  Courfe  of  re= 
lief,  543 . Dr.  Clieyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid^  note, 

Bath  waters^  good  in  the  gout,  386. 

Bathy  cold,  the  good  eifedls  of,  on  children,  29.  Recommended 
to  the  ftudious,  62.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftrengthening 
the  nervous  fyftem,  425.  Therefore  Ihould  never  be  omitted 
in  gleets,  501.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  564.  Cautions 
concerning  the  improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  633 — 639. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  fei'vice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomacH,  29 1 , 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
103.  Ig  conducive  to  health,  104. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againfl  worms,  369. 

Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  77.  Bad 
effeds  of  too  great  Indulgence  In  bed,  84.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  138.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  320.  324. 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69.  Perni- 
cious artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

Bells,  parlfli,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cuftom,  1 14, 

Biles,  S7S: 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  298. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog, 

Bitters,  warm  and  ailringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  151.  Are  fer- 
viceable  In  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the 
ftomach,  317. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  305.  Medical 
treatment  of,  ibid. 

Bladder,  ftone  in.  See  Stone. 

Blajl.  See  Eryfipelas, 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  In  fevers,  146.  In  the  ague, 
150.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  1 61.  In  the 
pleurify,  166.  When  neceflary  In  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
173.  Caution  againfl;,  in  a nervous  fever,  192.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  201.  In  the  miliary  fever,  209,  When  neceflary  in  the 
Small-pox,  221.  When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  243.  When  ne- 
eeflary  in  tke  bilious  fever,  247.  Under  what  circumflances 
proper  in  the  eryfipelas,  251.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  257.  Is  always  neceflary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  261.  When  proper,  and  improper,  in  a cough, 
280.  When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  285.  Isalmofl:  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  In  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
290.  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  292.  Is  ne- 
cefiary  In  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  303.  Its. ufe  in  a 
fupprefiion  of  urine,  323.  Is  proper  in  an  afthma,  409.  Is  dan- 
gerous in  fainting  fits,  without  due  caution,  442.  Cautions  pro- 
per In  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Is  an  opc|*ation  generally  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  do  not  underhand  when  it  is  proper,  570. 
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In  wliat  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  reqourfe  to,  Ihld,  The  quau-i 
tity  taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  571.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  ibid.  Objedions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  572. 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  ‘^id.  The  arm  the 
mod  commodious  part  to  take  blood  froni,  573. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  necelTary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  321. 
Ought  not  to  be  ftopped  without  due  coniideration,  ibid.  How 
to  flop  it  when  neceffary,  332.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent 
returns  of,  334.  . . 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  456,  note, 

Bli/lers,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  192.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  301.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  209.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  mod  obdi- 
nate  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  262.  A good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  269.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  288.  1$ 

one  of  the  bed  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  domach, 
291.  Are  efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Blood,  involuntary  difcharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  raffily  flopped,  329.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  dif«, 
charge^,  with  their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  cure,  330. 
Blood,  fpittihg  of,  who  mod  fubjefl  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  337., 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  339.  Proper  regimen  in,  ibuL 
Medical  treatment,  340.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubje(S;  to  it,  341 . 
Blood,  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  341.  Medical 
treatment,  342. 

Blood-^oX.  eye,  how  to  cure,  450. 

Bloody Ste  Dyfentery,  . 

Boerhave,  his  obfervation-  on  drefs,  93,  note.  His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  256. 

Bolufes,  general  rules  tor  the  preparing  of,  692..  The  adringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  .bolus,  tbicl.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid. 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  693.  Pedoral  bolus,  ibid. 
Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  583.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators, 
593.  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  594.  Hints 
of  condu6t  if  the  patient  Is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Clean- 
linefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement,  595.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  dretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to 
be  obfei'ved  in  fetting  a bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  con- 
demned, 596.  How  to  keep  the  limb  deacly  by  an  eafy  me- 
thod, ibid.  Fradlures  of  the  ribs,  ibid. 

Bonuels,  inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  26. 

Braidivood,  Mr.  his  flcill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  461,  nofe. 
Brain,  inflammation  of,  who  mod  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  254.  Regimen,  256.  Medical  treameqt,  257. 

7?  Bread, 
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Brecr^s  proper  food  for  cliildren,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  17* 
A cruil  of,  the  beft  gtim-ftick,  ibid.  The  beft  modes  of  pre- 
paring it  in  food  for  children,  18.  Good,  the  qualities  of> 
and  for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  70.  Toafted, 
a decoction  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  mor~ . 
bus,  310.  A furfeit  of,  more  dangerous  than  any  other  food, 
672.  The  finell  not  dwc^ys  the  beft  adapted  for  nutrition, 
ibid,  Houfehold  bread  the  moft  wholefome,  653.  Wheat 

flour  apt  to  occafion  conftipation,  654.  Different  kinds  of 
grain  make  the  beft  bread,  ibid,  Confumption  of  bread  in- 
creafed  by  drinking  tea,  655.  Indian  corn  the  beft  food  when 
boiled,  660,  Buck  wheat  highly  nutritious,  661.  Various  fub- 
ftitutes  for  bread,  670. 

Brimjlone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make, 

347-  ‘ 

Broths  and  Soups,  various  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of,  670, 
671.  General  obfervations  on,  672.  The  moft  wholefome 
diet  for  the  poor,  673.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  ibid.  Brown  foup  recommended  for  breakfaft  in  place  of 

' tea,  675. 

Bruijes,  why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  582.  Proper 
treatment  of.  Hid,  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very 
flow  operation,  583.  How  to  cure  fores  occafiuned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diftinguiflitd  with  their  proper  treat- 
ment, 504. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  40. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plafter  of,  between  the  fhoulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  281.  In  a hooping-cough,  288.  And 
for  children  in  teething,  560. 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft 
of  populous  towns,  76. 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  580.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
ibid.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  581.  Liniment  for,  717. 

Butchers^  their  profefiional  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  65. 
ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  21.  Ufed 
in  large  quantities  very  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  having  a con- 
ftant  tendency  to  turn  rancid,  661.  Bread  made  with  butter 
not  eafily  digelled,  664.  Paftics  of  every  kind  improper  for 
children,  ibid. 

C. 

Callage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  167. 

Camphor,  why  of  little  ufe  in  eye-waters,  696. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  718. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  733. 

Gflwyj,  the  greatcft  neceffity  of  confulting  cleanlinefs  in,  T03. 

Cancer,  its  different  ftages  defcribed,  with  the  producing  caufcs, 
466.  Symptoms,  467*  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 

4.  4^^' 
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46S  Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  469, 
Cautions  for  avoiding  it,  472. 

Cancer  fcrotij  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney-fvveepers,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  loo^  note. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  82., 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  328. 

Carrot  poultice  for -cancers,  how  to  prepare,  471. 

Carrot,  properly  manured,  may  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  670. 
Cafualties,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  neceflary  caii- 
tions  refpediing,  600.  60S.  613.  631. 

fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  602. 

drowning,  609. 

• noxious  vapours,  613. 

- — extremity  of  cold,  616. 

extreme  heat,  618. 

Cataplafrns,  their  general  intention,  693.  Preparation  of  the  dlfr 
cutient  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibid. 

CataraB,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  deferibed,  458. 
Cattle,  flail  fed,  are  imwholefome  food,  64.  . Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  ex- 
pofed,  65. 

Cellars,  long  fliut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  78.  And 
funk  ftories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  130.  Of  liquors 
in  a flate  of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  614.  How  to 
purify  the  air  in,  ibid. 

Celfus,  his  rules  for  the  prefervatlon  of  health,  134. 

Chancres,  deferibed,  yo6.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  ibid.  Symp- 
tomatic, 507. 

Charcoal  jire,  the  danger  of  fleepiug  in  the  fume  of,  613. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  43. 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  injurious  to  health,  664, 

Cheyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  life  of  exercife,  83.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124. 
Strongly  recommends  iEthiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  263.  His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  543,  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  556.  How  to  cure,  ibid. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  219^ 
Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever, 

Child-birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  533.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  534.  Ill 
effedls  of  collediing  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  535, 
note.  How  to  guard  againll  the  miliary  fever,  538.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever, 
539.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  541,  542. 
Children,  their  dife^s  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  ibid.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents, 

7.  Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculmr  care  in 
the  nurfing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious 
3 C clothing. 
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clothing,  How  treated  in  Africa,  il,  note.  The  iifual 

caufes  of  deformity  in,  explained,  ihld.  Their  clothes  ought 
to  be  faftened  on  with  firings,  13.  General  rule  for  clothing 
them,  14..  Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  in  their  drefi, 
ibid,  lire  milk  of  the  mother  the  mofi,  natural  food  for,  15, 
Abfurdity  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  fi rft  food,  16.  The 
bell  method  of  expelling  the  meconium,  ibid-  How  they  ought 
to  be  weaned  from  the  break,  17.  A cruft  of  bread  the  beft 
gum-ftick  for  them,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their 
food,  1 8.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid.  Errors  in  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  19. 
The  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid.  Strong  li- 
quois  expofe  them  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.  Ill  effeAs 
of  unripe  fruit,  20.  Butter,  21.  Honey,  a wholefome  arti- 
cle of  food  for  them,  ibid.  The  importance  of  exercife  to 
promote  their  growth  and  ftrength,  ibid.  Rules  for  their  ex- 
ercife,  22.  Poverty  of  parents  occafions  their  negledl  of  chil- 
dren, 23.  The  utility  of  exercife  demonftrated  from  the  or- 
ganical  ftrudlure  of  children,  24.  Philofophical  arguments 
filewing  the  necefiity  of  exercife,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  fent 
to  fchool  too  foon,  25.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to  labour,  28, 
Dancing  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  29.  The  cold  bath, 
ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftrudtive  to  children,  30.  To 
wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicious,  32.  Are  treated 
like  plants  In  a hot-lioufe,  ibid.  The  ufual  faulty  conduct  of 
nurfes  pointed  out,  34,  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indo- 
lent nurfes,  35.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid^ 
Lioofe  ftools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Every  method 
ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  ftrong  and  hardy,  37.  Jndi* 
cations  of  the  fmall-pox  in,  314. 

ChincGugh.  See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus,  the  dlforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  309.  Medical  treatment,  310. 

Churches,  the  feveral  circumfiances  that  render  the  air  In,  im«; 
wholefome,  76. 

Churching  of  women  after  lying  in,  a dangerous  cuftom,  542. 

Church  yards,  the  bad  confequcnces  of  having  them  in  lar*ge 
towns,  76. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  76.  The 
bad  eftedls  of  burying  the  deiid  in,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  77.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartm^ents, 
78.  All  who  can  Cught  tofieep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  79.  Cleanlinefs  not 
fufliciently  attended  to  in,  loi.  Should  be  fupplied  with  plenty 
of  water,  105,  note.  The  beft  means  to  guard  againft  infedion 
in,  109.  ■ 

Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  falige  preparation?  of  merepry 
in  vt'iicieal  cafes,  512, 

Cleanlinefs, 
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Gle/xiilinefs,  an  important  article  of  attention  In  the  drefs  of  chiL 
dren,  14;  and  to  fedentary  artllls,  52.  Finery  in  drefs  often 
covers  dirt,  93.  Is  neceffary  to  health,  lop.  DIforders  origin- 
ating from  the  want  of,  ibldf  Is  not  fafficiently  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  10 1.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  102.  Great  atten- 
tion paid  to,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Neceffity  of 
confulting  cleanllnefs  In  camps,  103.  Was  the  principal  obje6l 
of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Jewifh  laws,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Eaftern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  wafh- 
ing  greatly  conducive -to  health,  104.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly 
liecelTary  on  board  of  fhips,  ibid,  and  to  the  Tick,  ibid.  Gene- 
ral remarks  on,  105.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  cledn- 
linefs  alone,  140.  The  want  of,  a.  very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers,  196.  Is  a great  prefervative  againft  venereal  infedllon, 
517  ; and  againh  galling  in  infants,  550.  Cutaneous  diforders 
proceed  from  a want  of,  659. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againfl  inoculation, 
231.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  pradlice  of  it 
themfelves,  236. 

Clothing j the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  10.  Ought  to  be  fallened  on  infants  with 
firings  inftead  of  pins,  13.  Pernicious  confequences  of  fiays,  14, 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due  quantity 
of,  didated  by  the  climate,  94.  Should  beincreafed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibid.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity, 
91.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fliape 
by  drefs,  ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  92.  The  perfection  of,  to  be  eafy  and 
dean,  93.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of, 
and  howto  guard  againfi  it,  127, 

Clyjlers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  Inflammation  of  the  fiomach, 
291.  And  for  an  inflammatiou  of  the  inteftines,  293.  Of  to- 
bacco fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  300,  7iote.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  In  the  cholera  morbus,  310.  Their 
ufe  in  fuppreffion  of  urine,  323.  Ought  to  be  frequently  ad- 
ininiftered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  606.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  itimulate  the  inteftines,  610. 
The  general  intention  of,  694.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyfter,  695,  Laxative  clyfter,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid. 
Oily  clyfter,  ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  696,  Turpentine  clyfter, 
ibid.  Vinegar  clyfter,  ibid. 

Cdiac pajjlon,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Coffee  berries  recommended  In  the  ftone,  328. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  efifeds  on  the  human  frame,  616.  The  fudden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid,  plow  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  617, 

Cold  Bath,  See  Bath. 

3 C ^ Colds, 
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^olds,  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at 
the  firft  approaches  of  fumhier,  90,  note.  Various  caufes  of, 
fpecified,  126.  Their  general  caufes,  276.  Proper  regimen 
on  the  fymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  neg-. 
lediing  the  diforder,  278.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding, 
280. 

Cclic,  different  fpecies  of,  296.  Medical  treatment  of,  according' 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  29-7.  Bilious  colic,  298.  Hyderic 
colic,  299.  Nervous  colic,  ibid.  Cautions  neceffary  to  guard 
againfl  thp  nervous  colic,  300,  General  a^^yice  iu  colics, 

301- 

^ollyria.  See  ^ye-nvaters. 

Commerce  often  Imports  Infedious  diforders,  107,  Means  fug- 
gelled  to  guard  agalnll  this  danger,  108,  note, 

ConfeBions  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  697,  Prepara-? 
tion  of  the  Japonic  confedfion,  698. 

Conferees  and  Prefer-vesy  general  remarks  on,  and  their  cqmpoli- 
tlon,  698.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  699.  Candied 

grange-peel,  ibid, 

Conjlitutiony  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  dur- 
ing infancy,  i. 

(donfumptions,  the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  97.  Who  moll  liable  to,  and  Its  caufes,  174, 
Symptoms,  176.  Regimen,  177.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  bt> 
nefit  to  be  expefted  from  going  a long  voyage,  17B.  Travel- 
ling, ibid.  Diet,  1 79.  preat  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment,  182, 

• — — Nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfpns  moll  liable  to, 

186.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mull  he  diredled  to 

the  producing  caufe,  187. 

Convulfionsy  why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  12.  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms, 
217.  The  general  caufes  of,  567.  Proper  treatment  of,  y66. 
Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  ^29. 
Farther  inllru6Hons  in  like  cafes,  63c. 

poeb.  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
health  qf  his  men,  46,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unvyholefome,  that  are 
not  naturally  fo,  67.  Roalling  meat,  a walleful  mode  of, 

673- 

Cordials y ought  not  to  be  given  to  Infants,  16.  Are  the  commen 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  neglect  their  duty  to  children,  35.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  llomach,  290.  When  good 
in  the  colic,  297.  Ought  not  to  be  giyeri  to  a pregnant  wo- 
man during  labour,  534. 

Corny  damaged,  \yill  produce  the  putrid  fever,  195, 

Cones  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  VYearlng  tight  ihoes,  91. 

ferkx,  Qt^BarL 

Cojivynef^ 
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C^menefs,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of^ 
injurious  to  the  conftitution,  izi.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  bp 
diet  than  by  drugs,  123.  Its  general  caufes  and  iil^ffeds,  414, 
Regimen,  ibid.  Remedies  for,  416, 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  280.  A plafter  of  Bilrgundy 
pitch  Iaid^etv4^een  the  fhoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  28k 
The  llomach  cough,  arid  cough  of  the  lungs,  dillingulfhed^ 
282.  Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  283. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  mofi:  liable  to,  with  its  difppfing  caufes, 
284.  Remedies,  285.  Is  infedlious,  ibiJ.  Vomits,  their  ufcj 
and  how  to  adminifter  them  to  children,  286.  Garlic  ointment 
a good  remedy  for,  287. 

Cough,  phthifical,  incident  to  federitary  artificers,  from  their 
breathing  confined  air,  49. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children, 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  451. 

Cramp  of  the  Jlomach,  who  moft  fubjedl  to,  43^*  Medical  treat* 
ment  of,  ibid. 

Crotchets,  how  to  life  for  extracting  fubllances  detained  in  the  gul» 
let,  603. 

Croup  in  children,  defcribed,  557.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper  treat-*- 
ment,  ibid. 

Cyder,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  Weak,  69; 

D. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  yoiing  perfcns,  29, 
Daucus  fylnjejlris.  See  Carrot. 

Deafnejs,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  198^ 
note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  46!. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  falacious,  and  ought  not  tot 
be  too  foon  credited,  601.  608.  612.  631.  The  means  to  bd 
11  fed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  632. 

DecoFdons,  general  remarks  on,  699.  Preparation  of  the  decoClioa 
of  althaea,  ibid.  Common  decoftion,  700.  Of  logvvood,  ibid 
Of  bark,  ibid.  Compound  decoCtion  of  bark,  ibid.  Of  farfa- 
parilla,  701.  Of  feneka,  White  decoClion, 

Dformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  Injudicious  manner  of  dreffing 
children,  9.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  I©.  The 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

De'zvs,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  128. 

Diabetes,  who  moll  liable  to  this  diforder,  319.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  arid  medical  treatment,  326.  OiR 
tingullhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  322. 

Diarrhoea.  See  honfenefs. 

Diet,  wdll  often  anfvyer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  138. 
Illuftrations,  139.  General  obfervationS  on,  647.  Ttnproper 
diet  atfeCls  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  650.  Vegetable 
cught  to  preponderate  over  animal  food,  65 See  /llimcnu 

3 C 3 DigfUon, 
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DigeftloUi  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  iaani- 
tion,  72. 

Difmfesy  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflided  with,  8.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  38.  Many  of 
them  infedlious,  106.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upoa 
experience  and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  155, 
Are  to  be  diftinguiihed  by  the  moft  obvious  and  permanent 
J^mptoms,  ihicL  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conffitution, 
to  be  confidered,  136.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  ibid.  Climate,  fituation,  and  occupation, 
be  attended  to,  137.  Other  collateral  circiimftances,  ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  138. 
Cures  often  effedled  by  frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs, 
139.  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  420. 

Di/locations,  (liould  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  how,  587.  Of  the  jaw,  588.  Of  the 

neck,  589.  Of  the  ribs,  59a.  Of  the  fhoulder,  Of  the 

elbow,  591.  Of  the  thigh,  593,  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  infufion  for  the  Drofy^  how  to  prepare,  377,  378. 

Dogt  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in,  477.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afeertain  whether  he  is  mad 
or  not,  478.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid. 
Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  479*  The  polfon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofcd,  ibid.  Dr, 
Meades  receipt  for  the  bite,  480.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpe- 
cific  iox,ihid.  Oth-er  recipes,  481.  Vinegar  of  conffderable 
fervlce  in  this  diforder,  ihif.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment,  recom- 
mended, ibid.  Regimen,  48 1 . Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied 
on,  483.  Dr.  Tiffot’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydro- 
phobia, 484.  Remarks  on  the  Ormfldrk  medicine,  485, 

Jdofes  of  medicines, the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages. 687. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflided  with  nervous  dif- 
orders, 423. 

Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  Intended  for 
immediate  operation,  702.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught, 
ibid.  Sweating  draught,  703.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Drefs.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking,  perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelefs  in- 
jure their  conftitutions  by,  97.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  98.  Frequently  deftroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  99.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
millaken  hofpitality,  ibid,  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  ibid. 

Dropfy,  the  feveral  diftimffions  of,  with  its  caufes,  374.  Symp- 
toms, 375.  Regimen,  376.  Medical  treatment,  377,  Tap- 
ping a fafe  and  limple  operation,  379. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head.  ' - 

V Drowned 
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Drowned  perfons,  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead,  608* 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not' 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  firll  returns  of  life,  612.  Succefs  of 
•the  Amiferdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  651. 

Drunkennefs,  See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  iliay  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  461,  notCi, 

Dyfenteryy  where  and  when  moh  prevalent,  345.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms>  ibid.  Regimen,  346.  Fruit,  one  of  the  belt  remedies 
for,  3484  Proper  drink  for,  349.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a reiapfe,  350. 

E. 

Mary  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  460.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  461*  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  46^. 

Ear-achy  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  360.  How  to 
drive  infedl's  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children y fhould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents, 
25,  note,  'That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conflitution,  27. 

EJJluviay  putrid,  will  occahon  the  fpotted  fever,  195, 

EleBrlcity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  431. 

EleEhiarlesy  general  rules  fon  liiakiiig,  703.  Preparation  of  leni- 
tive eledluary,  704.  Electuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For 
the  epilepfy)  ibid. ' For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
705.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the 
rheumatifm,  ibid. 

Elixir y paregoric,  how  to  pi*epare,732 . Sacred  elixir,’ 
Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  733. 

Emulfionsy  their  ufe,  706.  Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid. 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  707. 

Englematiy  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering  , 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  622. 

Entrails,  See  Intejllnes. 

Efilepfy^  the  diforder  defined,  432.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
433.  Due  regimen,  434.  Medical  treatment.  Hid. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
mittaken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  35.  Ought  never  to  be 
Hopped  without  proper  advice,  36.  ' In  fevers,  how'  to  be 
treated,  193.  201.  207.  209.  In  the  fmall-pox,  217.  221. 

In  children,  the  caufes  of,  551.  How  to  cure,  554. 

Eryjipelasy  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  41.  Its  caufes 
explained,  and  who  moll  fubjc(5t  to  it,  249.  Its  fymptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen,  250.  Medical  treatment,  253.  The  fcor- 
biitic  eryfipeias,  ibid.  Inllrudlions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to 
this  diforder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  121. 
^oo\y  ibid.  Urine,  123.  Perfpiration,  125. 

Exercifcy  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  firength 
of  children,  21.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
3^4  motion 
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motion  as  f«on  as  they  are  able,  22.  The  utility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confiderations,  24.  And  from  philofophical 
dcducftions,  ihid.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  26. 
Benefits  of  dancing,  29.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under 
lownefs  of  fpirits  than  the  tavern,  52.  Gardening  the  heft' 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  53.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  61.  Is  as  nccefifary  as  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  8i.  Our  love  of  aftivity,  an 
evidence  of  its  utility,  82.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  thid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ihid.  Is 
almoft  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obftrudtions,  83.  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  thofe  diforders  that  medicine  cannot  cure,  ibid. 
Is  the  beft  cure  for  complaints  in  the  ftomach,  84.  How  to  be 
taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  85. 
Active  fports  better  than  fedentary  amufements,  ibid.  The 
golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note.  Exercife  fliould 
Kot  be  extended  to  fatigue,  86.  Is  as  neceflaiy  for  the  mind 
as  for  the  body,  118.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me- 
dicine whatever,  139.  The  belt:  mode  of  taking  it  in  a con- 
fumption,  177.  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy,376. 
Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  385.  Is  neceffary  for  the  ahhmatic, 
408.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  423. 
And  in  the  parfy,  432.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unlefs 
they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  533.  Want  of,  the  occa- 
fion  of  rickets  in  children,  563. 

Extradtsy  general  rules  for  making ; but  are  more  conveniently 
purchafed  ready  made,  707. 

Eyesf  in£ammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  258.  Symptoms,  259, 
Medical  treatment,  260.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  263.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
]e6l  to  this  comptaint,  264.  Are  ftibjecl  to  many  difeafes 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  476.  The  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  injured,  457,.  General  means  of  prevention, 
ibid.  The  feveral  diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment, 

458. 

Eye-nvatersy  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
696.  Collyrium  of  alum.,  697.  Vitiiolic  collyrium,  ibid. 
Collyriuih  of  lead.  Hid. 

F. 

Fainting-JitSy\\Qyr  to  cuxty  441.  618.  Cautions  to  perfons  fub- 
jedt  to  them,  623. 

F ailing Jtcbnefs.  See  Epikp/y. 

Fajlingy  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  43.  Is  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  young,  73, 

Eathersy  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chil'- 
dren,  5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injiite  the  conlfitution 
of  tlreir  children,  7. 

F^ars. 
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Fear»  the  infiiience  of  very  great,  in  occafioping  and  aggravate 
ing  difeafes,!  12.  Its  various  operations,  113. 

Feety  injured  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  91.  The  wafhing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  104.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  127, 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  279. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  288, 

fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a date  of,  noxious,  614. 

fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  43.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard 
drinking,  52.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 
57.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  clean- 
linefs, 100.  The  moll  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  140, 
The  dlftinguifhlr^  fymptoras  of,  141.  The  feveral  fpecies  of, 
Wtd.  Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  afliffed,  I42. 
How  tills  is  to  be  done,  143.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  im- 
proper In,  144.  Frefiialrof  great  importance  In,  145.  The 
mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious 
terrors,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fvveating  in,  146. 
Longings,  the  calls  of  nature,  and  deferve  attention,  ihid» 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  147. 

Fever,  acute  continual,  who  moff_ liable  to,  157,  Caufes,  ihid. 
Symptoms,  158.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  l6i. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be 
obferved  during  recovery,  162. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  248. 

Fever,  intermitting,  See  j^gue. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general 
appearances,  205.  Who  moff  liable  to  it,  ibid.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  206,  Regimen,  207.  Account  of  a miliary  fever 
at  Strafburgh,  208,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  209. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  210.  How  to  prevent,  ia 
child-bed-women,  5 38. 

Fever,  milk,  how  occafioned,  537.  How  to  prevent,  541. 

Fever,  nervous,  v/hy  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
moff  liable  to  it,  188.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  pro- 
per regimen,  189.  Medical  treatment,  19 1. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  aud  fymp- 
toms, 538.  Medical  treatment  of,  539.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  fever^  54i* 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a peftilential  nature,  and  who  moff  liable  to 
it,  195.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  196.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  197. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
198.  Medical  treatment,  20I.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
of  this  diforder,  203. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  Its  name,  210.  It  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  21 1.  Proper  regimen,  212.  Medical  treatment, 
213.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ihid. 
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Pever,  fcailct,  why  fo  named,  and  its  uftral  feafon  of  attack,  24^, 
Proper  treatment  of,  246.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  thid»  Medicines  adapted  to  this 
llage  of  the  malady,  ihidi,  Hiftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at 
Edinburgh,  247,  note. 

F'e’ver,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  224. 

Flatulencies  m the  ftomach,  remedies  againft,  363.  The  feveral 
caufes  of,  443 . Medical  treatment  of,  444. 

Flatulent  colic y its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  296.  Re- 
medies for,  ihld. 

Flo^uer-de-luccy  the  yellow  vrater,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 
the  tooth-ach,  358. 

Fluor  albus  defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  529* 

Fomentations y how  to  make  and  apply,  707.  General  intentions 
of,  ihld.  Anodyne  fomentation,  708.  Arom.atic  fomentation, 
ihid.  Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation, 
ibid.  Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forghenefs  of  injuriesy  ought  to  be  praclifed  from  a regard  to 
our  own  health,  U2. 

F'r azures.  See  Hones,  broken* 

Frozen  limbs y how  to  recover,  617. 

Fruity  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  20.  One  of  the  bed 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery, 
348.  Fruits  occafional  fubftitutes  for  bread,  665.  The  plan- 
tain tree  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  w'arm  climates,  ihid.  Yams,  a 
proper  fubditute  for  bread  in  the  Weft  Indies,  666. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifttors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  107. 

G. 

Gallingy  in  infants-,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  550. 
proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Gardeningy  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  52. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  267.  270.  274.  Genera! 
intentions  of,  709.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 
ibid.  Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emol- 
lient gargle,  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrufti,-  548. 

Garlic  ointmenty  a North  Britiflt  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  to  apply  It,  287. 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the 
men  they  command,  44.  : 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  728. 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  con fti- 
tution,  27.  Means  of  redlifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptom.s,  500.  Method  of  cure, 
ihid.  Regimen,  501.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial 
inundions,  502.  How  to  apply  bougies, 

Cloverg 
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Clover,  Mr.  Ills  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  628. 

Gonorrhea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  491.  Re- 
gimen, 492.  Medical  treatment,  493.  Is  often  cured  by 
aftringent  injedlions,  ibid*  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in, 
494.  Mercury  feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea,  496.  How 
to  adminifter  it  when  needful,  497. 

Goulard,  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extra^f  of  Saturn,  734- 
Hia  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  55.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  oc- 
cafioned  by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  313  . The  fourccs 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  fymptoms,  380,  38  r.  Regimen  for 
382.  Wool  the  befi:  external  application  in,  383.  A¥hy  there 

^ are  fo  many  noftruras  for,  138.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit, 
ibid.  Proper  Tegimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off 
their  return,  385.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to 
the  extremities,  386.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by 
miflaking  it  for  other  diforders,  3S7. 

Grain,  various  kinds  of,  when  boiled,  a good  fubftitute  for  bread, 
657.  The  culture  of,  the  culture  of  man,  as  it  promotes  health 
and  longevity,  677.  No  manufadliire  equal  to  the.  manufa6fure 
of  grain,  ibid.  The  fcarcity  of,  occafioned  by  the  number  of 
horfes,  678. 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,-  125.  How  difiingulflied 
from  the  fione,  324.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ihicl.  Regimen, 
325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 

Green-Jicknefs  originates  in  indolence',  523.. 

Grief,  its  effedls  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  116.  Danger  of 
the  mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjecfl:,  efpecially  if  of  a 
difagreeable  nature.  117.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well 
as  the  body,  1 18.  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  neglecled, 
ibid*  Is  produftive  of  nervous  difeafes,  421. 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  549. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfy,  2^8;  an4 
rheumatifm,  390. 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubflances  detained  in,  603.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid*  Other  mecha- 
nical expedients,  604.  Treatment  if  the  obftrudiion  cannot 
be  removed,  607. 

Qums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  tq 
cut  them,  561. 

Cuttaferena,  proper  treatment  of,  458. 

H. 

Hamoptoe,  fpitting  of  blood.  Set  Blood. 

Haemorrhages . See  Blood* 

Harrovjgate  'water,  an  excellent  medicine  for*  expelling  worms, 
368.  And  for  the  jaundice,  373.  In  the  feurvy,  391. 

9 Ilead-ach, 
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Ueachaehy  the  fpecies  of,  diftinguifhed,  352,  Caufes  of,  353. 
Regimen,  354.  Medical  treatment,  355. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  objedl:  of  attention  for  the 
magiitrates,  xi.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  coa 
tra(5ls,  8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  6l. 
Rules  given  by  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  134. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes,  and  re- 
medies for,  4.8. 

Heatf  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  618. 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  402.  Is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Hemp  feed,  a decodlion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
paie  it,  373. 

Hiccup,  its  canfes,  and  method  of  treatment,  436. 

Hojman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child- bed  women  agalnll  the 
miliary  fever,  538. 

Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  21.  Is  recom- 
mended in  theftonc,  328. 

Hooping-cough.  See  Cough. 

Horfe-radijh,  the  chewing  of,  will  reftore  fenfiblllty  to  the  organs 
of  talle  when  injured,  465. 

Hofpitals,  the  want  of  frefh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  pa-, 
tients  than  their  diforder s,  81.  Cleanliriefs  peculiarly  ne- 
celfary  in,  105.  Often  fpread  infection  by  being  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  populous  towns,  108.  How  they  might  be  ren- 
dered proper  receptacles  for  the  lick,  no.  Particularly  in 
infectious  diforders,  1 1 1.  The  fick  in,  ought  npt  to  be  crowd- 
ed together,  219,  note. 

Houfes,  initead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm, 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  78.  In  marfhy  iituations  un- 
wholefome,  80.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  fituation,  130. 
Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry, 
ibid.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs, 
ibid.  Are  dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  13  3. 

Hujbaridmen,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from 
the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  40. 

Huxham,  Dr.  recommends  the  Rudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, xMi. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  TifTot’s  method  of  curing,  484* 

Hydrops pebtoris.  See  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  ajedions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  Rudy,  yS. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  moft  fubjedt  to  them,  4y2.  The  ge- 
neral intentions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  454. 

Hyjlerics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  66. 
General  caufes  of,  447.  Symptoms,  448.  Proper  treatment 
of,  ibid.  Regimen,  449.  Medicines  adapted  to,  450, 

Hyjleric  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  299. 
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^atls,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  77, 
Often  fpread  in  infedlion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  po- 
pulous towns,  108.  Ought  to  be  removed,  1 10. 

M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627, 
And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  628. 

“Jaundtcei  the  different  ftages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  gyo,  371.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment,  372, 

Jefuits  Bark,  See  Bark. 

yews,  the  whole  fyitem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  clean- 
lin.efs,  IP3.  107. 

Iliac  pajfion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  inteflines, 
292. 

Jmpojihume  in  the  breajl,  m confumptions,  howto  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  diicharged  by  other  means,  185. 
Impoflhumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227. 

Jncontinency  of  urine,  diftinguifhed  from  a diabetes,  322.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  ibid. 

Jndigejlion,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  lludy,  56.  * General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  416. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effe6ls  on  the  conftitutlon,  82.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obftruclions,  83.  Ill  confeqiiences  of  too  much  indul- 
g<ence  in  bed,  84.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  86.  Is  the  general 
caufe  of  moll  nervous  aiforders,  455, 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conhitution,  generally- 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  i. 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  i.  Perilh  mohly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not 
to  be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  be- 
ing nurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  be- 
come deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  9.  How  the  art 
of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  10. 
How  treated  in  Africa,  11,  note,  Philofophical  obfervations  on 
their  organical  iiruclure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  ibid. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  conviilfions,  12.  Why  expofed 
to  fevers,  13^  And  colds,  X4.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid. 
Their  food,  15,  Reflexions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  ex- 
pofed to,  544.  Why  their  firfl;  diforders  are  in  their  bowels, 
fbid.  How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  545.  The  meconium,  546. 
Thrulh,  5<}.7.  Avidities,  Gripes,  549.  Galling  and  ex- 

coriations, 570.  Stoppage  of  thenofe,  ibid.  Vomiting,  55 1 , 
Loofenefs,  552,  Eruptions,  553.  Scabbed  heads,  555,, 
Chilblains,  556.  The  croup,  557.  Teething,  559.  Rickets, 
562.  Convuifions,  565,  Water  in  the  head,  567.  How  to 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  622,  Ought  never  to  fleep  in 
the  fame  bed  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  626,  note.  Cafe 
the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant^  6^7,  Cafe  of  an  in- 
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farjt  feemingly  killed  by  a ftrong  convulfion  fit,  and  recovered, 
629.  See  Children. 

Infection,  the  danger  «f,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unneceffary 
attendance  on  the  fick,  106.  And  on  funerals,  107.  Is'  often 
eornmunicated  by  clothes^  ibid.  Is  frequently  imported,  108,. 
is  fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  fituated  In  the  rniddle  of 
populous  towns,  ibid.  How  to  prevent  Infection  In  fick  chamr 
hers,  109,  Phyficians  liable  tp  fpread  infedllon,  ibid.  note. 
In  what  refpedts  the  fpreading  of  infecilion  might  be  checked 
by  the  magifirate,  no.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the 
danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  204.  Small-pox,  214, 
Of  the  fmall-pox  may  be  received  again,  218,  note. 

Inflammations , how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  theip* *' 
ielves  to,  42.  Proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

—  of  the  brain,  Brain. 

— of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

► of  the  Intefiines.  See  Inteflmes. 

•  of  the  kidneys._  See  Kidneys. 

r of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

—  — of  the  lungs.  See  Peripneumony. 

•  of  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See  ^dnfey. 

— of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

Infufionsj  advantages  of,  over  decoftions,  676.  How  do  obtatr^ 
rich  infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  Infufion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infufion  of 
carduus,  677.  Of  linfeed,  Of  rofes,  ibid.  Of  tamarinds, 
and  fenna,  ibid.  Spanifh  infufion,  678.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  12S. 
The  fheets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  wafiilng,  129. 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall  pox,  more  favourably  ’ received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  countries,  227.  Cannot  prove  of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  228.  No  myfiery  in 
the  procefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  perform.ed  by  parents  or 
mirfes,  229.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  againft  the  operation,  231. 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
ibid.  note.  Ought  to  be , rendered  uni verfal,  233*  Means  of 
extending  the  pradtice  of,  234.  Two  obftacies  to  the  progrefs 
of,  dated,  235.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by 
parents  themfelves,  236.  The  'proper  feafons  and  age  for 
performing  it,  239.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body, 
ibid.  Neceifary  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

Infebls,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  ho'w  to  force  them 
out,  361.  PoifonoLis,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  486, 

Intemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  ftamen,  45.  The 
■ danger  of,  argued  from  the  condrucHon  of  the  huipan  body, 

94. 
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94.  The  analogy  in  the  nourilhmeitl  of  plants  nr, d animals, 
ihid.  Is  the  abufe  of  natural  palfions,  Ibid.  In  diet,  95.  In 
liquor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ihid.  The  bad  confequences  of, 
involve  whole  families,  96.  Elfefts  of  drunkennefs  on  the 
conftitution,  ibid.  Perfons  wlm  feldom  get  druuk,  may  ne- 
verthelefs  injure  their  conftituticns  by  drink,  ^97.  The  habit 
of  drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,-  98.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hiAtfnl  to  young  perfons,  99.  Leads  to  all  other  vices, 
ibid. 

Intermitting  fever.  See  Ague. 

Jntejlinesy  inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 291.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
292.  Cautions  to  guard  againif  it,  295. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  96.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
may  neyerthelefs  injure  their  conflitution  by  drinking,  ibid. 
Getting  drunk,  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  277.  Oitea 
produces  fatal  effedls,  623.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  per- 
fons in  liquor,  624.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid. 
Remarkable  cafe,  625. 

fohnfon.  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a flrong  convqlfion  fit,  related  by,  629. 

Iffuesy  how  to  make  them  take  the  bell  eifeft,  430. 

Itchy  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  tliis  difeafe  deferibefl,  403. 
Sulphur,  the  bell  remedy  again fl,  ihid.  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  405.  Cleaniinefs 
the  befl  prefervative  againfl,  406,  note. 

juleps y the  form  of,  explained,  678.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  679.  Expediorating 
julep,  ibid.  Mulle  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting 
julep,  ihid. 

K, 

fCermes  mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  287,  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of.  Its  general  caufes,  301.  Its  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen,  302.  Medical  treatment,  305.  Where 
it  proceeds  from  the  ftonc  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions  for  thofe 
fubject  to  this  diforder,  ihid.  See  Gravel. 

Kinfs  Evil.  See  Scrophida. 

L. 

laborious  employments , the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  40. 
The  folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength,  4J. 
Difadvantages  attending  their  diet,  ibid.  How  they  expofe 
themfelves  to'  inflammations,  42.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the 
fun,  ibid.  Long  fafting  hurtful  to  them,  z7vV/.  Injuries  arifing 
from  poor  living,  43.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  not 
pnly  occaficned,  but  aggruyated,  by  poverty,  ibid. 


Labour, 
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Labour  fhduld  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  2S, 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  534.  Inconvenlencies 
of  colleding  a number  of  women  at,  535,  note. 

Laudanum^  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note.  How  to  be 
adminifiered  in  a cholera  morbus,  311.  In  a loofenefs,  313. 
In  a diabetes,  321.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356.  Hov/ 
to  apply,  for  the  tooth-ach,  35^.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout, 
384.  How  to  admrnifter  for  the  cramp  in  the  fiomach,  438. 
Is  good  for  flatulencies,  444.  Effects  of  an  over-dofe  of,  470. 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  476. 

Leading-Jirings,  injurious  to  young  children,  23. 

Leaches^  • may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  teflicles,  503, 
note.  And  to  dilperfe  buboes,  505,  Are  proper  to  apply 

to^ildren  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  560,  ' Ob- 
jections to  bleeding  with  them,  572. 

Lechsy  a proper  ingredient  in  foups,  670. 

Lemons,  See  Oranges, 

Lsprofy^  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly, 
398,.  Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  feurvy,  ibid, 

Lienriiy,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Life  may  frequently  be  reftored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 
fufpended  by  fudden  cafuahies,  601.  608.  613.  6^i. 

Lighimngy  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  mi^Iit  poffibly  be  reco- 
vered by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  631. 

Lhne-nvater  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  flone  in  the  bladder,  326.  Is  a good  re- 
medy for  worms,  368.  Happy  effefts  of,  in  the  cure  of  ob- 
flinate  ulcers,  585. 

ZiW,  Dr.  his  prefcrlption  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note. 
His  diredlions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remit- 
ting fevers,  2 <2,  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  717.  V/hite  liniment,  718. 
For  the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Lifjors,  ftrong,  expofe  childiifu  to  inflammatory  diforders,  19. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  68.  The  bad  confe- 
<}uences  of  making  them  too  weak,  69.  Why  all  families 
ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger 
of  drinking,  when  a perfon  is  hot,  13 1. 

JJ’ver,  fchirrous,  pioduced  by  fedentary  employments,  56. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  306.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  307.  Abfeefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
$0^^  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrous  being  forjned, 
ibid. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  514. 

Lochia,  a fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  537. 

longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
rnay  be  of  real  ufe,  146. 

Laq/enefs^ 
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Loofenefs^  habitual,  general  directions  for  perfons  fubjeCl  to,  \2t. 
Its  general  caufes,  312.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  flopped,  313.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  vari- 
ous caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceffary,  314. 
In  children,  proper  treatment  of,  552. 

Love,  why  perhaps  th,e  flrongeft  of  all  the  paflions,  1 19.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againfl  at 
its  commencement,  ihiih  To  pretend  to  it  for  amsifement, 
cruelty  to  the  objedl,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  be- 
tween inclination  and  duty,  120,  no>^e. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  510.  Mercury  the  only  certain  ‘ 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  511.  Saline  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  512. 
How  to  admin  ifter  corrofive  fublimate,  ibid.  American  me- 
thod of  curing  this  difeafe,  513. 

Lungs,  injured  by  artiils  working  in  bending  poftures,  50.  Stu- 
dious perfons  liable  to  confuraptions  of,  56. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafle  and  fmell,  463. 

M. 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  tha 
fmall-pox,  231,  note. 

Mad  dog.  het  Dog. 

Magnefia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  419.  Is  the  befl  me- 
dicine in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  549. 

Magnets,  artificial,  theiv  reputed  virtue  In  tlie  tooth-ach,  359. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  407.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  r« 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  87. 

ManufaBiires , the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  2r, 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  28.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artifts  in  unwholefome  air,  37.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  38.  Compared  with  agriculture,  48.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  artifts  being  crowded  together,  49.  And 
from  their  working  in  confined  poftures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered 
to  fedentary  artifts,  50.  Sedentary  arts  better  fulted  to  women 
than  to  men,  83,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contrafled  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  8. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  kite  of  a mad  dog,  480* 
His  charadler  as  a phyfician,  ibid.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Reafons  for  this 
uniformity,  ibid. 

Meajles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  240.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  tbid.  Troper  regimen  and  medicine,  242,  243.  Ina« 
dilation  of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  247,  note. 

Mechanics  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  54. 

Meconium,  the  beft  mode  of  expelling  it,  i6,  546, 
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Medktne,  tlie  origin  of  the  art  of,  x.  The  operation  of,  dolibf- 
fill  at  bcft,  xii.  Is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profeffors,  xvii. 
The  ftudy  of,  neglefted  by  gentlemen,  xviii.  This  ignorance 
lays  men  open  to  pretenders,  xix.  Ought  to  be  generally  im- 
dcrilcod,  xx.  A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  de- 
ll roy  quackery,  xxiii.  Objedflons  to  the  cultivation  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  anfw’^ered,  xxiv.  The  theory  of,  can  never  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  experience  and  obfervadon,  135. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
138.  Ought  not  to  be  adminiilred  by  the  ignorant,  nor  with- 
out caution,  140.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one 
rcafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  392.  Many 
fetained,  which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  683.  Are 
multiplied  and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the 
cauies  and  nature  of  difeafes,  ihid.  Difadvantages  of  compound- 
ed medicines,  ihid,  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour, 
ibid.  The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages, 
686.  A lift  of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept 
for  private  pradHce,  688. 

Melancholy,  religious,  its  effects,  120.  Leads  to  fulcide,  ilid» 
Defined,  with  its  caufes,  426.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  426, 
427.  Medicinal  treatment,  428. 

Menjlrual  difeharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline 
of,  the  moft  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  522.  Confinement 
injurious  to  growing  young  women,  533  ; and  tight  lacing  for 
a fine  Hiape,  524.  Symptoms  of  the  firff  appearance  of  this 
difeharge,  525.  Objeds  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time, 
ihtd.  Ought  to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obftruded, 
and  how,  526.  When  an  obffiudion  proceeds  from  another 
malady,  the  firff  caufe  is  to  be  removed,  527.  Treatment  ui>- 
der  a redundancy  of  the  difeharge,  528.  Regimen  and  medi* 
cine  proper  at  the  final  decline  of  the  menfes,  529. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
jnteftincs,  294.  Cautions  for  adminiflering  it,  ibid,  note.  Great 
caution  neceffary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
405.  Is  feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea,  496.  How  to  ad- 
minifter  it  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  497.  Solution  of  mer- 
cury, how  to  make,  498,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  51 1.  Saline  pre- 
parations of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment, 
ibid.  How  to  adminifter  corrofive  fubllmate  in  venereal  cafes, 
512.  Neceffary  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  515.  Proper 
leafons  for  entering  on  a courfe  of,  516.  Preparations  for,  ibid,. 
Regimen  under  a courfe  of,  517. 

Me%ereon  root,  a powerful  affiftant  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 

Midwifery,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  praAifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  534,  note, 

Mid<tvives,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profeffion,  9.  How  they  be- 
came intruffed  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill 
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tlTe6ls  oF,  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,'  lo. 
flances  of  their  rafiinefs  and  officious  ignorance,  540,  notei, 
544,  nott. 

Miliary  fever.  See  f'ever, 

Militdry  exercife  recommended  For  boys  to  pradllfe,  26, 

Milh,  that  oF  the  mother,  the  moil  natural  food  for  an  infant, 
Gows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  18.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote againft  the  fcurvy,  66.  Of  more  vaiue  in  confamptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Medica^  179.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
fcurvy,  396,  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  vvomerti 
in  cafes  of  barrennefs,  543.. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever, 

Millipedes^  how  to  adminiiler  for  the  hooping-cough,  287. 

Mired,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diilinguiihed  from  thole  of  the  body, 

See  Pajfions^ 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  38.  Cautions  to,  39. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, 319.  Are  of  cotiiiderable  fervice  in  weakneffes  of  the 
ftomach,  417.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  639 — 646* 

Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  714.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aftringent  mixture,  did.  Diuretic  mixture,  ibid}. 
dLaxatlve  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.  Saline  mixture,  715.  Squill 
mixture,  ibid, 

Molajfes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  comnaon  people 
at  Edinburgh,  qii. 

Mothers,  prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  tb  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may 
be  really  unfit  to  perform  this  taik^  ibid.  Importance  of  their 
fiickllng  their  own  children,  3,  not€,  ^Delicate  rUpthers  pro- 
duce unhealthy  ffiort-lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  beft 
food  for  children,  15.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper 
exercife,  23  ; and  air,  31. 

Mouth,  cautions  againft  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  603. 

Mufcular  exercife  a cure  for  the  gout,  385. 

Ma/hrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fuiigufes  are  ofteii 
gathered  inftead  of  them,  488. 

Mtific,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufeihent 
for  ftudlous  perfons,  60. 

Miifk,  extraordinary  effects  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
ftances, in  the  nervous  fever,  193.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the 
epilepfy,  435*  And  for  the  hiccup,  437*  Deafnefs  cured  byj 
462. 

Mtijlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  39!. 

N. 

Hatufal  hlftory,  the  ftudy  of*  neceffary  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  Xvi. 
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Nervous  difeafes,  the  moft  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  alj 
other?,  420.  . General  caufes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  421. 
Regimen,  422.  J^/Iedical  treatment,  424.  A cure  only  to 
.be  expected  from  regimen,  4261  The  feveral  fymptoms  of, 
though  differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,. 
453'  , , 

Nervous  coYic,  its  caufes  arid  fymptoms,  299..  Medical  treament 
of,  300.  ' , 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever.- 

Night-mare i its  caufes  and  fymptoms  deferibed,  439.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  440. 

Nlghi-Jlodde^  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  469. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effefts  in  a quinfey,  268.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  378.  Promotes  urine  and  per- 
fplration,  429. 

NrJ'e,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  464.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how 
to  cure,  531.  See  Bleeding  at.: 

Nurfes,  their  fuperftitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  3o»- 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  33.  Their  ufual 
faults  pointed  out,  34.  ' Admin ifteh  cordials  to  remedy  their 
neglect  of  duty  towards  children,  35.  Their  miftaken  treat- 
ment of  eruptions,  ibid.  ' And  loofe  ftools,  ibid.  Are  apt  to 
conceal  the  diforders  of  children  tliat  arife  from  their  own  neg- 
ligence, 36.  Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they 
thus  occafion,  ibid.  Senfible,  often  able  to  difeover  difeafes- 
fooner  than  perfons  bred  to  phylic,  135.  Are  liable  to  catch 
the  fmall-pox  again  from  thofe  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder,  218, 
note. 

Nurfery  ought  to  be  the  largcH  and  bell  aired  room  in  a 
houfe,  31-. 

o. 

Oats  and  Barley,  more  wholefome  when  boiled,  637. 

Oatmeal,  frequently  made  into  bread,  and  peafants  fed  on  it  arei' 
healthy  and  robuif,  659.  Erroneouily  fuppofed  to  occafion 
iltin  difeafes,  ibid.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a proper  food  for  chil- 
dren, 660. 

0/7,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  39.  Salad  oil,  the  belt  application  to  the  bite  of  a. 
wafp  or  bee,  486.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  718. 

0/Zf,  elfential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  728. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  403.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  715.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicum,  ibid. 
Emollient  ointment,  716.  Eye  ointments,,  ibid.  Iffiue  oint- 
ment, Ointment  of  lead,  7,17.  Mercurial  ointment, 

Ointment  of  fulphur,  ibid.  White  ointment,  ibid.  See  LinU 
ment. 

Onions  roafied,  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  bread,  67b* 

Ophihahnia.  See  Eye. 


Oplatef, 
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■Opaies,  eRic9.cioiis  cholera  morhus,  31 1.  In  a diabetes,  320. 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth- achj  illd.  Ate  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafesj 
425.  Laudanum, 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  699.  How  to  prefejrve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyriip,  728. 

Drmjhlrh  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  an,  485* 
note. 

OxycratCi  the  moft  proper  external  application  in  a fraftiire,  596. 

Oyjlers  of  great  ferwce  in  confiimptions,  182,  note, 

P. 

Painters.  ' See  Miners. 

Paify^  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  430. 
Medical  treatment,  431.' 

• Paraphrenltlsi  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  I 70. 

Parents.)  their  interefted  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fciurce  of  bitter  repentance,  120,  nets.  See 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

ParfnipSy  a iioiiriHiIng  food,  669. 

Pajfionsy  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  94.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  i r i.  Anger,  1 12.  Fear, 
Ihld.  Grief,  116.  Love,  119.  Religious  melancholy,  120. 
The  bell  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  :*ny  of  the 
palhons,  illd. 

PeaSf  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  363. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  at-, 
tention  to  cleanlinefs,  518,  note. 

Peripneumony,  who  moll  fubjeCt  to,  171.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  172. 

Per/piration,  infenfible,  the  obftruCtion  of,  diforders  tlie  whole 
frame,  126.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibiJ^ 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  127.  Wet  feet, 
ibid.  Night  air,  128.  Damp  beds,  Damp  lioufes,  13Q, 

Sudden  tranfitjons  from  heat  to  cold,  131. 

Philofophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  lludy  of,  xix. 

Phrenitis.  See  Brain, 

Phymofis  deferibed,  and  how  to  treat,  509. 

Phyficians,  ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  y.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infection,  109,  7iote. 
Their  cuflom  of 'prognoflicating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a 
bad  practice,  iiy.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can 
give  no  relief,  158.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difeo- 
very,  328. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  flomach,  67. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diflinflion  between,  334.  Who 

^ mod  fubjeCt  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caules,  ibid>  Me- 
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dieal  treatment  of,  335.  Periodical  difcharge$  of,,  ought  not  tQ 
be  flopped,  336.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  thidm 
External  ointments  of  little  life,  337, 

purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teflines,  294.  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicine?^ 
718.  Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  71Q.  Foetid  pill, 
Ihid.  Flemlock  pill,  thid.  Mercurial  pill,  thtd.  Mercurial 
fubli mate  pills,  720.  Pliimmer^s  pill,  Purging  pill,  72 1. 

Pill  for  the  jaundice,  ihid.  Squill  pills,  ibid.  Strengthening 
pills,  722. 

J^lns  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  children,  13.  Swal- 
lowed, difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  603,  note, 

Jplajlersy  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bafls,  72?. 
Preparation  of  the  common  plaller,  ihld.  Adheflve  plafler, 
723.  Anodyne  plafler,  ihid,  Eliflering  plafler,  rAV.  Gum 
plafler,  ihid.  Mercurial  plafler,  ibid.  Stomach  plafler,  724. 
Warm  plafler,  ibid.  Wax  plafler,  ihid. 

Pleurify,  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caiifes, 
163.  Symptoms,  164.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment, 
165.  A deco£lion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpeeific  in,  168, 
Ballard  Pleurify,  169, 

plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poifonsj  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  act 
quired,  472.  Mineral  poifons,  473.  Vegetable  poifons,  475. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  477.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  479. 
Bite  of  a viper,  485.  The  pradice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  486,  note,  Poifonous  plants  ought 
to  be  deflroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  487.  Negvo 
remedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattle-fnake,  488.  General  rules 
for  fepurity  againft  poifons,  489. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  43, 

Porters  fubjed  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  40. 

PoJiureSi  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifls,  50. 

PotatoCi  the  beft  fubflitute  for  bread,  666.  The  mealy  kind 
deemed  moft  nutritious,  667,  Sipiply  boiling  or  roafting,  the 
beft  mode  of  cooking  them,  ibid.  Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes 
a nourifhing  and  palatable  difh,  ibid. 

Poverty^  occallons  parents  to  negled  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  23.  Deflroys  parental  affedion,  24,  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourer??, 
43.  The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  63. 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  77. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  579. 

Po'ujderSi  general  inftrtidions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  725. 
Aflringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  726.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  727. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid. 

Steel 
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Steel  powder,  ihtd.  Sudorific  powder,  ihid.  Worm  powde^ 
728.  Purging  worm  powder,  thid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm, 
ihid, 

Poxy  fmall,  who  moft  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafong,  214.  Its 
caufes  and  lymptoms,  ibid,  215.  Favourable  and  unfavourable 
fymptoms  in,  2 15,  216.  Regimen,  216.  How  the  patient 
ought  to  be  treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  2 17.  Children 
in  this  diforder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  219. 
Should  be  allowed  clean  linen,  ihid.  Patients  under  this  dif* 
order  ought  not  to  appear  in  public  view,  220.  Medical 
treatment,  ihid.  The  fecondary  fever,  224.  When  and  how 
to  open  the  puftules,  255,  Of  inoculation,  227. 

Pregnancy y how  to  treat  vomiting  w’hen  the  effed  of,  316.  Rules 
of  condud  for  women  under  the  difordcrs  incident  to,  530. 
Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  532,  How  to  guard  againft 
abortion,  ihid.  Treatment  in  cafes  pf  abortion,  ihid.  Child- 
birth, 533. 

Prefcriptionsy  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvi. 

Provlfwns,  unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury',  63. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges y the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  of 
them  neceflary,  123.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  150.  Proper 
form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intdlines,  293.  Cooling 
purges  always  proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  494.  Midwives  too  rafli 
in  the  giving  gf  purges,  540,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545.  For  the  thnifli,  547. 

Pujiules  In  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  215,  216.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted, 
221.  When  and  how  to  open,  22^. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever y 

flacks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  456. 

^lackergy  how  to  deftroy,  xxi. 

^aher'sy  tfieir  mode  of  dreffing  recommended,  93. 

^infeyy  a gommon  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  moil 
fatal,  264.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  265.  Regimen,  266. 
Medical  applications,  268.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  269. 
How  to  nourifh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  270. 
Advice  to  perfons  fubjed  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

• — — , malignant,  who  moft  fubjed  to,  and  its  caufes,  271. 
Its  fymptoms,  272.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  273, 

R. 

Rattle  fnakcy  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  488. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accompliffi  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  xi.  Will  often  cure  diXeafes  without  medicine, 
14®.  See  Aliment, 
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Religion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  af- 
fliction, 120.  The  inftruCtions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too 
much  on  gloomy  fubjeCts,  12 1. 

Remitting  fever’.  See  Fever. 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digeftive  power,  72.  Difeafes  occafioned 
by,  74.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  312. 

Refentmenty  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  112. 

Rejinsy  and  effential  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  729. 

Refuratloriy  hcvV  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perfon,  609. 

Rheumatlfm,  acute  and  chronic,  didingulfhed,  388.  Caufes, 
ibid.  Symptom^,  589.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions 
to  perfons  fnbjeCt  to  this  diiorder,  390. 

Rice,  a general  article  of  diet,  657.  Simple  boiling  of,  renders  it 
a proper  fiibllitute  for  bread,  ibid. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from,  the  growth  of 
manufa6lurcs  and  fedentary  employments,  23.  ' The  ’caufes  of, 
562.  Symptoms,  563.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
infants,  I2*. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
towns,  102,  note. 

Rofes,  conferve  of,  Its  great  virtue  againll  hssmorrhages,  3360 
34^* 

Rofemary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  451,  note.' 

RuptiCres,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfons, 
508.  The  caufes  refpeCtiveiy,  lUd.  Method  of  treatment, 
ibid.  Cutting  fliould  be  avoided  if  poffible,  599.  Cautions  for 
perfons  affliCted  with  a rupture,  600.  Often  prove  fatal  before 
difeovered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford f Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  347, 

notCt 

S.  \ ■ 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  45.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  froni 
intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againll  wet  clothes,  ibid. 
Kow  the  ill  elfecfs  of  fait  provifions  might  be  cotredled,  ibid, 
Peruvian  bark  the  bed  antidote  to  failors  on  a foreign  coail,  47. 
Clearllinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  103. 

Sahprunella,  its  good  effedls  in  a quinfey,  268, 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  318.  Pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  540. 

Salivation  not  neceffary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  5 1 1 . 

Sarfaparllla,  a powerful  affiflant  in  venereal  cafes,  5 I3* 

Scabbed  \\t2ik  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  555-  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Scarlet  fevero  See  Fever^ 

‘ • ■ ■ - V . . - School^ 
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School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  \ts  bad  confequences, 
25.  Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much 
crowded,  33.  - 

Scirrhiis  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  308.  See 
. Cancer.  ; 

Scrophiila,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  itscaufes,  398,  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  399.  Medical  treatment,  400. 

Scurvy i why  prevalent  among  the  Englilh,  65.  Where  moh  pre- 
valent, and  the  two  dihindtions  of,  393.  Caufes  of,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  cure,  394.  Inftrudlions  to  fea-faring  men,  395. 
Extraordinary  effedls  of  milk,  396.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  47. 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufi- 
nefs,  48.  Sedentary  and  adive  employments  ought  to  be 
intermixed,  for  the  fake  of  ibid.  Artiils  fuffer  from 

unwholefome  air,  by  being  crowded  together,  ibid.  The 
poftures  artii];6  are  confined  to,  iiqurious  to  health,  49.  Dif- 
orders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentar}’-, 
50.  Sedentary  amufements  improper  for  fedentary  perfons',  51. 
Hints  relating  to  improper  food,  52.  Exercife,  a furer  relief 
for  low  fpirits  than  drinking,  ibid.  Gardening  a wFolefome 
amufement  for  the  fedentary,  Diforders  occafioned  by  in- 

tenfe  fludy,  55.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  fedentary,  71.  Seden- 
tary occupations  better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  83,  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  400. 

Senfes,  diforders  of,  456. 

Seton,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  effedfs  in  an  infiammation  of 
the  eyes,  262.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  413* 
The  beft  method  of  making  it,  430. . 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  confequences  refulting  from,  91.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  fhoes,  92. 

Sibbins,  a venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  how* 
to  cure,  518,  note.  , . 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  Incurred  by  iinneceffary  vifitors  to,  lo5, 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diftanco  from  the  fick,  107. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  109.  In- 
ftrudfcions  for  avoiding  infeclion,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  un- 
guarded in  their  vifits  to  them,  ibid.  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for 
the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  114.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be 
alarmed,  116. 

Sight  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-light,  57. 

Simples,  a lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  pradf  ice,  654. 

Sinapifms,  the  general  intentions  of,  660.  Diredions  for  making 
of,  ibid. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  87.  How  to  make 
it  refrefhing,  88,  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  ibid. 
Anxiety  deftrudive  of  fleep,  89.  That  in  the  fore -part  of  the 

night 
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firgbt  mbfl  refrefhiiTg,  lliL  Early  rifcrs  the  longeH  livers-, 
90,  note. 

Steeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  42. 

Small-pox,  See  Pox, 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  faife  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  463. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended,  in  the  ftone,  327-  Soap-lecs,,  how 
to  take,  ihid, 

Solanum.  See  Wtghtjlmde. 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardihips  they  un- 
dergo, 44.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times 
of  peace,  44,  note. 

Soups-.  See  Broths, 

Spim,  often  bent  by  artifts  working  in  unfavourable  poftures,  50. 

Spirit,  reflified,  the  direft  menftruum  for  refins  and  eflentlal  oils 
of  vegetables,  728.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 
733,  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ihid. 

Spirits,  lovvnefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  189* 
The  proper  remedies  for,  446.  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 
complaint,  447. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  In  the  colic,  296.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  ftomach,  363.  Should  be  avoided  by  all  per- 
fons allli(51;ed  with  nervous  diforders,  423.  The  ufe  of,  often 
fatal,  623. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood, 

Sponge,  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  w^antof  agaric  as  a ftyptic,  577, 
note.  Its  ufe  in  extracting  fubftances  Hopped  in  the  gullet, 
605'. 

Sports,  active,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements, 
8y.  Golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ihid,  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  Ijow  to  treat,  459. 

Squinting,  how  to  correCt  the  habit  of,  459. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  14.  91. 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breads,  467. 

Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  reftoring  loft 
fmell,  464. 

Sticking-plajler  is  the  beft  application  for  flight  wounds,  578. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  beft  cure  for  diforders  of,  84.  Inftammatioii 
of,  a dlfoider  that  calls  for- fpeedy  afliftance,  289.  Its  caufes, 
ibid.  Symptoms,  ihid.  Regimen,  290.  Medical  treatment,  ihid. 
Pain  in,  its  caufes,  362.  Remedies  for,  363.  InftriiCtlons  for 
perfons  fiibjeCt  to,  364. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  124.  Tlus 
diforder  how  diftingulflred  from  the  gravel,  324.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  325.  Medical  treatment,  326* 
AHcant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  327. 
The  uva  iirii,  a remedy  in-prefent  requeft  for,  328. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to -children,' 35,  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  cxcdfive,  3'6.  TIic  difeharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if 

the 
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tBe  mo(5e  oflivlng  be  Irregular,  12 1.  One  In  a day  generally 
fufficlent  for  an  adult,  122.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of, 
ibid^  Frequent  reeourfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  injurious 
to  the  conftitution,  123. 

Storcky  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  469. 

Strabifmus*  See  Squinting. 

Strains y proper  method  of  treating,  597.  The  fafeft  external  ap- 
plications, ibid.  note. 

Strangury y from  a bllftering-plafler,  how  to  guard  againft,  167, 
In  the  fmall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  222.  From  a venereal  caufe, 
defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  507. 

Strangulation y courfe  of  treatment  for  the  I'ecovery  of  perfons 
from,  628, 

Strajburghy  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  208,  notr, 

Strengthy  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  40.  44. 

Study i intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  54.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  55.  Charader  of  a mere  ftudent,  58.  Hints  of  advice  to 
lludious  perfons,  59.  Danger  of  their  having  reeourfe  to  cor- 
dials, 60.  Health  often  negleded  while  in  poffclTion,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  6l.  No  perfon  ought  to  ftudy 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  62,  Dietetical  advice  to  the  ilii- 
dious,  71.  The  general  effedls  of,  on  the  conliitution,  420,. 

Sublimatey  corrofivc,  how  to  adminifter  In  venereal  cafes,  512. 

Suffocatioiiy  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe 
chambers,  613.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  626.  Over- 
laying of  infants,  627. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  18. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  368.  And  for  the 
itch,  403. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfafi,  73.  Heavy 
flippers  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  88. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by 
perfons  undeilled  in  anatomy,  569.  Humanity  induces  every 
one  more  orlefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid. 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers, 

- 146.  i6q. 

Swoonings,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  defcribed,  424.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  this  diforder,  425^  6i8,  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjedf 
to  them,  622. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from 

i teething,  560. 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  diftingnlfhedby,  than  by  the  fyllematfcal 
arrangement  of,  135.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conili- 
tution,  to  be  confidered,  136.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be 
diflinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  137. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  619. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  728.  How  to  make  limple 
f^rup,  and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 

I ^aciiui^ 
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T. 

Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  iadie^,  4, 
note, 

Tallo^^u-chandlers,  ,and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  luhflances, 
cautions  to,  39.  ' _ • 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  afafe  and  fimple  operation,  379. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efiicacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  300. 

Tartar,  foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  373.  Cream 
of,  a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  378.  And  rheumatifm,  390. 

Tajle,  how  to  reliore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  465. 

Tailors,  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  49. 
Are  fubjedl  to  confumptions,  Hid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  legs,  50.  Hints  of  inftrudtion  offered  to  them  in  reg'ard 
to  their  health,  51. 

Tea,  the  cuflomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conflitutions,  .7, 
Dsftroys  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyfherics,  66, 
The  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing* to  imprudence  in  the 
ufe  of  it,  ihid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the.  heartr 
burn,  419,  Has  a powerful  effect  upon  the  nerves,  431,  note. 
Is  bad  for  perfoas  troubled  with  flatulencies,  445.  Occafions 
an  unneceffary  confumption  of  bread,  655.  Bad  effeds  of  an 
immoderate  ufe  of,  656. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  539.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  560;  . Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  561. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  94. 

Tejlkks,  fwelled,  the  caufe  of,' 503.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
ihid.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  504. 

Thirji,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  132. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftru6Hve  of  health,  54. 

Thrufa  in.infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  deferibed,  547.  Me-, 
dical  treatment  of,  ihid, 

Tindures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  728.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindure,  729.  Com- 
pound tindure  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tindure.  Hid. 
Volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  730.  Tindure  of  black 
hellebore,  Hid.  Aftringent  tindure,  Hid.  Tindure  of  myrrh 
and  aloes.  Hid.  Tindure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  Hid. 
Tindure  of  hiera  picra,  731.  Compound  tindure  of  fenna, 
ibid.  Tindure  of  Spanilh  flies,  Tindure  of  the  balfam 

of  Tolu,  ibid.  Tindure  of  rhubarb.  732. 

Tijfot,  Dr.  charader  of  his  A^vis  au  peuple,  xli.  Kis  medical 
courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  484.  His  diredlons  for 
gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
ilyptic,  577,  note.  Inilances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned' 
perfons,  6ii. 
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Tobacco,  a clyfterof  a deco.ci;ion  of,  iifeful  to  excite  a vomit, 

A clyiler  of  the  fumes,  of,  will  Simulate  the  inteftines,  and- 
prodiice  a ilool,  300.  6io.  . * 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  deflroyed  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  92. 

Tooth-ach,  the  general  caufes  of,  357.  Medical  treatment  of, 
thld.  When  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  extraction,  359.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  360.  ' 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  lenie  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  465. 

2h'zvns,  great,  the  air  of,  defcruftive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
30.  Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fent  too 
early  into  towns,  32-.  Cleanlinefs  not  fuHiciently  attended  to 
in,  loi.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  wafh- 
ing  the  flreets,  105,  note.  The  belt  means  to  guard  againll 
infection  in,  109. 

Trades,  fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artiihs  breathe  un- 
wholefome  air,  37.  49. 

Tranjitions,  fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effetTs  of,  to  the 
conftitution,  131. 

Trazjelkrs,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  46.  Ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  deep  in  damp  beds,  128.  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,  144. 

T rees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  79. 

Trefoil  'WzX.^r,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  391. 
proper  treatment  of,  574, 

T urnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford  wholefome  nourilhraent,  669, 

Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  558, 
note. 

Turners  cerate,  preparation  of,  716. 

V. 

Vapour  oi  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  613. 

Vegetables,  wholefome  corredhions  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
food,  65.  Their  extraordinary  effedts  in  the  feurvy,  397. 

Venereal  difeafe,  why  omitted  in  the  firff  edition  of  this  wmrk,  489. 
Unfavourable  circumllances  attending  this  diforder,  490.  The 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  491.  Gleets,  500.  Swelled  teifticles,  503, 
Buboes,  504.  Chancres,  509.  Strangury,  507.  Phymofis,r 
509.  A confirmed  lues,  510.  American  method  of  curing 
this  difeafe,  513.  General  obfervations,  515.  Cleanlinefs  a 
great  prefervative  againft,  517.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought 
not  to’  be  haftily  dropped,  519.  Is  often  too  much  difre- 
garded,  520. 

Ventilators,  themofl  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements,  78^ 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  57. 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed 
by  all  travellers,  56.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  lick  chambers, 
109.  160.  199.  Is  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  481  ; and  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  486.  Its  medical  pro- 
' y pertie?. 
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|>erties,  735.  Is  of  ufe  to  extract  the  virtues  of  feveral  rnedl» 
cinal  fubllances,  734.  How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  lithavgeir 
tbid.  Vinegar  of  rofes,  735.  Vinegar  of  Iquills,  thuL 

Viper y the  bite  of,  the  fufficiency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of, 
doubted,  486.  Method  of  treatment  redomrrtended,  tbid. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of^  an  excellent  medicine  Iti  weakneffes  of  the  fto- 
mach,  417.  And  for  windy  complaints,  425. 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  Cure  of,  436. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
583.  Lime  water  a good  remedy,  58'5.  Dr.  Whytt’s  method 
of  treating  them,  ibid,  Fiftulous  ulcers,  586'. 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  aguesj  150;  and  in  the  nervous' fever,  19T* 
Cautions  for  adminillering  in  the  putrid  fever,  2oi.  Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  adminiflered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
290.  Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  312,  Are  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  372.  Are  the  firft  objedf  to  be  purfued 
when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  ftomach,  473.  Their  , 
ufe  in  the  hooping-cough,  and  ho\^  to  admlriifter  them  tO 
children,  286.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the  ufe  of,  540,  note. 
Form  of  a gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  547. 

Vomiting,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  315'.  Medical  treatment  of,  316. 
Saline  draught  for  Hopping  of,  317.  Caufes  of,,  in  children, 
551.  How  to  be  treated,  552.  Of  blood:  Blood. 

Voyage,  along  one  frequently  cures  a confumptlon,  178.  Voy- 
ages have  an  excellent  effed  on  perfons  afllidled  with  nertous 
diforders,  423. 

ifrtters,  and  their  ufe,  defcrlbed,  303,  note. 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  123.  Dr.  Cheyne^s  judgment  as  t» 
the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124.  The  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of,  how  obftrudfed,  ibid.  Bad  confeqiiences  of 
retaining  it  too  long,  125.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  td 
a confumptlon,  ibid.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  305*. 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  319.  Incon- 
tinency  of,  322.  Suppreffion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  perfons  fubjefl  to  this  diforder,  324.  Bloody# 
caufes  of,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  344.  An  obllinatc 
deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  462,  note. 

Urine  do(flots,  their  impudence,  artd  great  fiiccefs  from  the  crc-* 
dullty  of  the  populace,  1 24,  note, 

U<va  urjiy  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for  the  Hone,  328. 

W. 

Walling,  more  conducive  to  health  than  riding,  678. 

Walls,  high,  unwholefome,  by  obHru(3;ing  the  free  current  of 
air,  79.  ^ 

WardH  elTence,  preparation  of,  733.  His  HHula  paHe,  a popu- 
lar remedy  that  may  deferve  trial,  ^86, 
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Wars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  efflutla 
of  dead  carcafes,  196. 

Wafps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  4816, 

Water ^ frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  67, 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  68.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a perfbn  is  hot,  131. 

Water  in  th,e  head,  Is  a diforder  chiefly  Incident  to  children* 

567.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ihid.  The 
nature  of  the  diforder  feldom  difeovered  in  due  time  for  cure, 

568,  notr-. 

Waters  by  infuflon,  how  to*  prepare  ; Lime  water,  735.  Com- 
ipound  lime  water,  736.  Sublimate  water,  ibid.  Styptic  water, 
ibid.  Tar  water,  ibid. 

Waters,  Ample  diililled,  their  medical  ufes,  737.  Preparation  of 
cinnamon  water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ihid.  Peppermint 
water,  Spearmint  water,  ibid,  Rofe  water,  738.  Jamaica, 
pepper  water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fpirituous  diftilled,  how  to  prepare  : Spirituous  cinna» 
mon  water,  738.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  460. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breaft,  the  proper  mode  of,  17,  18, 

Weather,  dates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  195. 

Wells,  caution  to  perfons'^going  down  into  them,  77,  note.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in,  is  purifled,  614. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  349  ; and  in  the  rheia- 
matifni,  390.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  159.  Alumwhe^', 
321.  738.  Muftard  whey,  739.  Scorbutic  v^\\zy,  ihid, 

Whitlonv,  575. 

Whytt,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  444. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  tlirowing  them  open  on  account  of  heat„ 
and  fitting  near  them,  133. 

Wine,  good,  almoil  the  only  medicine  neceflary  In  a nervous 
fever,  190. 

Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  739.  Their  ufe  in  extrafUng 
the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  74G.  Preparation  of  an- 
thelminthic wine,  ibid.  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine, 
ibid,  ipecacuanha  wine,  741.  Chalybeate  or  dcel  wine,  ihid^ 
Stomachic  wine,  ibid. 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  Its  fymptoms,  536.  Medical  treatment 

of.  537- 

Women,  errors  In  their  education  pointed  out,  4,  Why  fubje£l  to 
hyfterics,  66.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occupa- 
tions than  men,  83,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their 
iipprehenfions  of  death,  113,  Their  diforders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination,  114.  Every  thing  that  can 
alarm  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  againfl,  ibid.  Evil  tendency 
of  tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.  How  expofed  to  a miliary 

fever 
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fever  during  pregnancy,  205.  Their  conftitutions  injured  by 
living  too  much  within  doors,  521.  Thofe  who  work  in  the 
open  air  almoft  as  hardy  as  men,  522.  Advice  to,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  menftrual  difebarge,  ibid.  At  the  commeiigement,. 
523.  Fluor  alhiis,  with  its  proper  treatment,  deferibed,  529. 
Advice  to,  at  the  ceafing  of  the  menfes,  530.  Rules  of  condudt 
during  pregnancy,  Caufes  and  fyrnptoms  of  abortion, 

531.  How  to  guard  againft  abortion,  532.  Treatment  in  cafes 
of  abortion,  ibid.  Iriihudlions  at  the  time  of  child-birth,.  533. 
Caufe  of  the  milk  fever,  537.  How  to  guard  againft  the  mi- 
liary fever,  538.  The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  General  cautions 
for  women  in  child-bed,  542.  Caufes  of  barrennefs,  ibid. 

Wool,  the  beft  external  application  in  the  gout,  383. 

WorJihoufes  poifonous  to  infants,  30. 

Worms ^ how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  314.  'Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of,  diftinguiflied,  365.  Sym.ptoms  of,  ibid.  Caufes, 
366.  Medical  treatment  for,  367.  Remedy  for  children,  368. 
General  cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  370.. 
Danger  of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid.  note. 

Worty  recommended  for  the  feurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 
396.  Is, a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  471. 

Woundsy  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  575.  Are  cured 
by  nature,  576.  Proper  ccurfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to 
Hop  the  bleeding,  ibid.  Caution  againft  improper  ftyptics, 
577.  Method  of  drefting  them,  578.  Poultices  for  inflamed 
wounds,  579.  Regimen  in,  ibid. 

Wrilmgy  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in,  5 6. 59, 

Y. 

Tanvsy  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  518,  note. 

Toung  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they 
are  able,  22. 

Z. 

Zincy  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  435. 


THE  END. 
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